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PART IX. 


SECURITY ON THE “RAIL,” — 


From what I can gather from the 
newspapers, the Railway Boards in 
England are showing no very zeal- 
ous desire to co-operate with the 
Board of Trade in the adoption of 
measures of security against ruffi- 
anly travellers, They would seem 
to imply that their whole concern 
is in the transit of the man or the 
trunk committed to their charge; 
that they are no more responsible 
for the morals than for the good 
manners of those they convey. 

They argue briefly thus: The in- 
dividual is to us a mere parcel of 
merchandise, for whose transport 
to a certain place we alone contract. 
He may be a heaven-born conversa- 
tionalist, or the most foul-tongued 
blackguard and blasphemer; we 
have no possible means of ascertain- 
ing to which category he ven 
There are no tests known to us by 
which he can be analysed; nor, if 
there were, is there in the rapid pro- 
cess of railway despatch the time to 


apply them. 
e do not, for instance, condi- 
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tion to carry gunpowder, explosive 
shells, detonating-bombs, or such- 
like, by our passenger trains; but yet 
if any traveller fills his portman- 
teau with Congreve rockets instead 
of linsey-woolsey, we have no help 
for it. 

The carpet-bag you have just 
kicked back into its place under the 
opposite seat may be choke-full of 
the most inflammable and explosive 
ingredients, so that it was little 
short of a miracle that you, and all 
the others in your compartment, 
were not blown to the height of St. 
Paul’s. Was it ever suggested, how- 
ever, that all luggage should be 
carefully rifled and examined before 
& train started, and that astute and 
intelligent practical chemists should 
be e to determine the con- 
tents of = gece phial or 
mysterious - ing powder, care- 
fully. investigating so-called hair- 
washes and pretended shaving- 
soaps? I am afraid the practice 
would but ill conduce to that 
rapidity of transit for whose sake 
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we start with a train in front and 
a train behind, and a bewildered 
station-master and a stupid signal- 
man. In good sooth, no one would 
endure it; and yet apply the diffi- 
culties of the luggage to the men, 
and you have at once all the em- 
barrassments under which these 
Boards of Direction are now labour- 
ing. 

There is not, in one word, any 
possible mode of ascertaining what 
sort of person is about to be con- 
veyed from London to Exeter, any 
more than what may he the gontents 
of his valise or his writing-desk. 

It would be perfectly charming 
if there was any diagnostic process 
by which passengers could be sorted 
and distributed, and the care by 
which the small box marked, fragile 
is separatec from the rade contact 
of some coarse material applied to 
humanity. 

Unhappily this is not so, and the 
most delicately -fashioned organ- 
isations are now obliged to take 
their chance in juxtaposition with 
all that is coarse, ill-bred, and 
brutal. But what an Elysium would 
the rail be if this great discovery 
could be effected! Imagine the 
station- master calling out, “The 
gentleman with the brown mustache 
here with these ladies; the stout 
gentleman next compartment with 
the parties for Stockport. This 
way, ma'am; there is the nursery- 
train. Not there, sir, if you please; 
the rowdies are in that carriage 
yonder.” This, I regret to say, 
cannot be; and so long as goats 
can afford the fare, they are free to 
travel with sheep, and even with 
lambs. 

It is clear enough, so far as pre- 
vention goes, the railway folk are 
powerless; and yet prevention is 
the great desideratum; because, no 
matter what amount of surveillance 
you establish—what rapid commu- 
nication with the guard—what co- 
operation with passengers in the 
adjoining carriage,—a row in a com- 
partment will always be a most 
unpleasant incident, and its due in- 
vestigation a matter of no small 
difficulty. The aggressive indivi- 
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dual may have a colleague, appar- 
ently unacquainted with him—a 
Pal, as the slang would call him— 
ready to depose in his favour, and 
so to confuse testimony, that if the 
guard were not astute as Baron 
Martin, and as much master of the 
Law of Evidence, he might most 
excusably be’ puzzled which side to 
believe, and hesitate to determine 
whether the lady complainant was 
an injured innocence or an outraged 
and offended Dido. Indeed, one 
has only to imagine for a moment 
the power of a restless, capricious, 
irritable passenger to summon to 
his or her aid a railway-guard at 
any instant to adjudicate upon Some 
supposed grievance, to make rail- 
road travel the most refined species 
of mental torture ever conceived by 
man. Fancy a police-court, with 
the chance of a collision and a 
smash—and certainly the prospect 
is not enticing; and yet this is 
exactly what we should have. The 
timorous invalid in the double 
blanket yonder, is alarmed that his 
vis-a-vis has a leather case slung 
round him that may contain a tele- 
scope, but not impossibly may hold 
a revolver. He does not like his 
look; his eyé is cold and stern; 
he is abrupt of speech, and has a 
short, sharp way of replying when 
addressed. The other passengers 
have got out, and he is alone with 
this stranger, who has now divested 
himself of his overcoat and thrown 
his gloves into his hat—prepara- 
tions, and for what? The terrified 
rings at once to summon the guard, 
and to whisper his fears—fears so 
palpably expressed, and so plainly 
acknowledged, that the stranger 
cannot for a moment doubt he is 
regarded as a murderer. Mean- 
while the uneasy virtue in the next 
carriage is screaming for aid, be- 
cause a bagman has stuck # glass in 
his eye, and is emulating the admir- 
ing stare of Lord Dundreary. 

The incessant and frivolous ap- 
peals of silly, unreasonable, and 
affected travellers would soon de- 
monstrate that the worst miseries 
of the rail are not the physic l 
perils, but all the varying moods 
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‘and capricious humours of a vexed 
humanity. i 

I repeat, therefore, the Direction 
can do very little, They can es- 
tablish a periodical inspection, and 
send a guard down the train at 
intervals to peep into the cages 
and see that the beasts are not 
tearing each other; or if they -be, 
that »they are tearing the animal 
that was the first to spring on the 
others; beyond this they are power- 
less. What is then to be done? 
I have thought much over the sub- 
ject, and, I grieve to say, without 
any great light having broken in 
upon me, At last, however, an 
expedient did present itself to my 
mind, which, if not capable of 
meeting all the difficulties of the 
case, certainly will serve to lighten 
and diminish many of the ills which 
now render English railroads some- 
thing worse than Hounslow and 
Bagshot in the days of Dick Turpin. 

This is the age of qualifications. 
To enable a man to be one thing, he 
must first of all show that he has 
been something else, albeit occa- 
sionally very different. To be a 
“ Commissioner” anywhere, you 
must have been a barrister of six 
years’ standing; though what the 
aforesaid six years represented, 
except idleness, bitter beer, news- 
paper reporting, and cigars, I never 
met the man who could tell me. To 
be a tide-waiter, or a police con- 
stable, or a gauger, or a Foreign- 
Office clerk, you must not only 
undergo examination in Ollendorf 
and Colenso, but be a proficient 
in a variety of things that the day 
after your appointment you will 
sweep from your brain as so much 
unprofitable rubbish. 

Now let us apply this system to 
the rail, Let every man who tra- 
vels, and who does not sometimes, 
provide himself with a certificate 
as to character, signed by two 
householders, and countersigned by 
a physician. They need be neither 
long-winded nor diffuse; indeed, 
brevity, which is the soul of wit, 
is the quintessence of wisdom, By 
produciag this—a small piece of 
card, we shall say—when he de- 
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mands his ticket at the pay-office, 
the clerk is enabled at once to as- 
sign him his suitable and appropri- 
ate place in the train, A very few 
initial letters, whose signification 
may be immediately acquired, will 
serve every purpose of indication. 
Thus, a gentleman asking a first- 
class for Chester, hands in his card 
marked “P. S.,” and is at once 
recognised to be Perfectly Safe. 
Another, with a mere “§,.” (Safe), 
will be accepted as one with a 
somewhat inferior amonnt of surety ; 
“HH.” would imply Hazardous, and 
Gemand a certain amount of pre- 
caution; while “D. T.,” no longer 
symbolic of spirituous insanity, 
would inspire an extreme watchful- 
ness, as signifying Dangerous in a 
Tunnel. 

You will say, however, that no 
man would willingly carry about 
with him a written and authorised 
disparagement of his character, that 
he never would expose to public 
gaze a declaration that pronounced 
him a “D. L.” (not Deputy-Lieuten- 
ant, however, but Dangerous to 
Ladies); but there you would be 
wrong, since, in default of even 
this qualified amount of character, 
he would be obliged to travel in 
a certain compartment called the 
“ Unqualified Oar,” where every 
species of unwarranted rascal and 
vagabond entered without question. 
Better a thousand times the meekest 
voucher for a man’s good behaviour, 
the mildest assurance of possible 
good-conduct, than this complete 
outlaavry ! 

What immense facilities would 
the system offer to travel! The 
timid elderly gentleman or the 
nervous lady, by a very small addi- 
tion to her fare, could journey with 
a company warranted “S. R.” (Safe 
and Respectable); while harder or- 
ganisations would practise’ a coura- 
geous economy by entering the 
compartment labelled “G. 0.” (Ge- 
neraily Oorrect); and a still bolder 
class, trusting to self-protection, 
would step into the smoking- 
van, where “Latakia” was per- 
mitted, and ladies came “if they 
liked it.” 











I like harmless associations, I 
am always pleased to hear of “ An- 
tiquarian Societies ;” “ Horticultural 
Unions,” and even Olubs for the 
Collection of Beetles and Butter- 
flies, find favour with me; and one 
of the chief reasons of my esteem 
for them is, that they are usually 
modest and unobtrusive. Your col- 
lector is ordinarily a peaceful, retir- 
ing, self-contained man; his coin, or 
his manuscript, or his fragment of ma- 
jolica completely engross him; and, 
if they render him indifferent to the 
great interests and events around 
him, they also serve to make him 
very tolerant of others who take a 
different view of life and its duties. 

Besides this, they now and then 
emerge from the dark recesses of 
their lucubrations, and contribute a 
noticeable fact or two to the mass 
of our knowledge. There is, how- 
ever, one Society whose members 
are constantly thrusting themselves 
before public attention, invitin 
observation as to their doings, an 
asking interest for their ~ exploits, 
which has ever appeared to me the 
most absurd, the most uninteresting, 
and the most barren of all useful 
results, of all known associations, 
I mean the “ Alpine Club,” 

Why men should form them- 
’ selves into a club to climb moun- 
tains, has no more common sense 
in it than that they should unite 
to have their hair cut or their teeth 
extracted in common. 7 

‘A Whist Club, a Driving Club, a 
Cricket Club, has its significance, 
You want co-operation, and you 
unite to secure that amount of com- 
panionship which your pursuit re- 
quires; but what division of wit— 
what reciprocity of skill—is there 
in tramping over a glacier? What 


you need is a guide and a pair of ~ 


strong shoes. But why associate 
yourself with others for this? You 
cannot affect to say that a single 
fact in science—a single usefal or 
even curious observation—has ever 
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resulted from:your union. You have 
gone up to the Grands-Mulets or the 
Col da Géant, and you have come 
down again—two events interest- 
ing doubtless to yourself, but of mo 
more moment to the world to which 
you publish them than the name 
and birthplace of the peasant who 
made your alpenstock. Now I do 
not object to this mode of passing your 
time, only provided that you are not 
vainglorious enough to write letters 
about it in the newspapers. Be 
pleased to bear in mind that if every 
one was to record some remarkable 
incident in life, simply because it 
possessed a great interest for him- 
self, we should have our newspapers 
filled with details more personal 
than pleasing. One gentleman 
would have to record bis having 
drunk twenty-one tumblers of 
whisky-punch at a sitting; an- 
other bis having eaten six pounds 
of beef-steak at a meal,—feats just as 
curious and fally as perilous as the 
ascent of Mont Blane, Climb your 
mountain, in God’s name; go up 
eight or ten thousand feet above 
the sea, and take your fill of frost- 
bites ‘and ophthalmia and embar- 
rassed respiration, and come down 
again when you've had enough of 
them; all I ask 4s, don’t ask me 
to read about you—don’t swagger 
down into Chamouni with the little 
band in front of you, as if you were 
a hero, and had done something be- 
yond blistering your feet and in- 
flaming your eyelids. For all that is 
useful in human nature, you are not 
a whit better than a dancing der- 
vish. He, like you, puts himself out 
of the pale of society and Windsor 
soap for a period, and I never knew 
any one that liked his company the 
better for it. 

Now, let it not be supposed that 
I who write this am one who hold 
cheap manly exercises and ath- 
letic pursuits. A late critic—he 


was a Cockney, to be sure—in notic- 
ing a volume of these lucubrations, 
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describes me as a laudator temporis 
acti, and consequently would per- 
suade the world that I am, as re- 
gards muscular Christianity, on the 
retired list. To this I beg to answer, 
that I am ready to row, ride, 
swim, spar, or pitch a sledge with 
him to-morrow; and that 1 pledge 
myself, if he be the better man, to 
give him all the honour of his 
victory in a fatare page. 

Your pleasant men are, besides, 
very rarely pedestrians. Horse- 
men and yachting-men are almost 
always companionable. The pur- 
suit th&t exacts too much physical 
labour, is an enemy to tbat re- 
pose of mind so essential to agree- 
ability. The strain on the tendons 
is felt on the «intellect; and the 
fellow, weighted with hobnailed 
shoes and shrouded with a blue 
gauze veil, is not in the condition 
favourable to easy genial talk, and 
that light gossip that are so enjoy- 
able. Mind, that I distinguish the 
Mountaineer, the man of glaciers 
and crevasses, here, from the plea- 
sant fellow who strolls with you 
after breakfast through the planta- 
tions, talking of everything, from 
the poet Tennyson to Piedmont- 
ese truffles. There is a certain busi- 
ness-like preoccupied air in your 
regular walker, that gives him a 
strong resemblance to the penny- 
postman. You see that he has a 
number of distinct places to visit, 
and that he is conning over in his 
mind his “addresses "as he goes. 

Take . all the pleasantest men of 
your acquaintance, and tell me 
’ frankly how few are there Moun- 
taineers amongst them; and did you 
eygr meet an Alpine Clubbist that 
y didn’t wish at the top of the 

ighi? 


Is there not an intolerable same- 
ness in all their talk? Is it not 
always the same story of the “steps 
cut with the hatchet,” and of “ the 
rope that was too short”? H#d¥e 
you not the brave bold guide and 
the bad stupid one as regularly a3 
Hogarth’s two apprentices; and 
are you not heartily sick—I am— 
of “ We were distinetly seen from 
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Chamouni, and could plainly hear 
the silute of gpns with which they 
welcomed our appearance on the 
summit” ? ‘ 

I never read one of these descrip- 
tions without envying the inha- 
bitants of Holland, and thinking ~ 
what a blessing it must be to live 
where there are no Alps, and con- 
sequently no bores to climb them, 

But there is another objection to 
this sort of fraternity. The great 
mass of men cannot afford to do 
anything extraordinary or uncom- 
mon without becoming positively 
insupportable. We all of us have 
sme experiences of the creature who 
has been up the Nile, and talked 
sphinxes and pelicans till we 
wished him under the Great Pyra- 
mid. Your Alps walker is, how- 
ever, a greater infliction again, for 
he insists on dashing his explorings 
with a touch of personal heroism. 


_It was he who did or did not do 


something but fur which the whole 
party would have been precipitated, 
or engulfed, or swept away, hea- 
ven knows how or where. 

There is but one condition on 
which I could forgive these moun- 
tain-climbers—which is, that they 
would not come down again. 

Next to these in order of utter 
uselessness are the people who go 
up in balloons, and who come down 
to tell us of the temperature, the 
air-currents, the shape of the clouds, 
and amount of atmospheric pres- 
sure in a. region where nobody 
wants to go, nor has ‘the slightest 
interest to hear about. 

Is there any one, I ask, who 
couldn’t write a balloon ascent just 
as amusing as those we read of every 
week in the papers? 

You start with the account of all 
the cubic feet of gas employed in 
the inflation, and then you proceed 
to describe how all Kent or Surrey, 
or wherever it was, lay beneath you 
like a map, and “ we could see the 
Thames meandering for miles like 
a silver thread.” Then come clouds, 
and a smart shower of rain, and 
two loud claps, “louder than any 
thunder, mada by the sudden col- 
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lapse of the balloon as we gained 
the great altitude of” a hundrel 
thousand miles, lkct us say. Of 
course the Queen’s health is drunk 
here, and “ my companion essayed— 
with not very remarkable success, I 
own—a verse of our national an- 
them.” 

Then you bob about for an hour 
and a half, realising the old nursery 
rhyme, “ Here we go up, up, up,” and 
at last you come down, down, but 
not downy, but into a tree; and the 
grapnel drags, and one jumps out, 
and the other is pitched aiter him; 
the balloon is secured by the coun- 
try people, and all return to town, 
to go over the selfsame weary ex- 
ploit some weeks later; the worth- 
lessness of the whole being but 


THE LUXURY 

It would form a very strange 
and a very instructive subject of 
inquiry, to investigate how far the 
great law of compensations—that 
give-and-take principle which real- 
ly seems the essential condition of 
all organised nature—enters into all 
the acts and events of our daily 
life; showing us not merely that 
there is no such thing in existence 
as unalloyed good or evil, but that 
for every benefit we receive a cer- 
tain sacrifice is exacted; and that 
the good things of life are ticketed 
with their price, like the objects in 
a bazaar. 

A proper understanding of this 
would take away a great deal of 
that discontent and grumbling one 
sees around us; and men would 
learn that within certain limits bap- 
piness was pretty equally distribut- 
ed, and that even those who appear 
to have won the great prizes, have 
somehow .or other paid for them 
more heavily than we wot of. What 
particularly Jed me to reflect on this 
matter was the state of excitement, 
amounting to irritation, that is 
now witnessed in certain parts of 
Southern Italy at the sudden in- 
crease of all taxation. Hitherto, 
all that they have known of a 
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poorly concealed under the mockery 
of a scientific report, that might for 
every possible purpose have been 
as well composed at the “Star and 
Garter” as at a height of five thou- 
sand feet above the earth. 

Modern medicine has a grand 
imaginative vein through it, and 
who knows but the time may come 
when an asthmatic patient will be 
sent up to respire above the clouds, 
or bronchitis will be treated by an 
atmospheric pressure of so much to 
the inch? Till then, however, these 
gentlemen's experiences have no in- 
terest for us; and when wé hear of 
Mr. Glaisher “in nubibus,” we are 
tempted to cry out, like the man in 
the play, “ Que diable allait-il faire 
dans cette galére ?” 


OF LIBERTY. 


“United Italy” has been  rose- 
coloured. New schemes of indus- 
try developed, railroad activity, 
public works, private enterprises, 
national festivals, royal receptions, 
crosses, pensions, and promotions, 
have all bad their day; but. at 
last Mas come the hour when the 
“whistle” must be paid for. To 
enable the State to be generous, it 
must be rich, and this is precisely 
the thing it is not. In the main- 
tenance of a great army and a very 
costly fleet Italy has spent enor- 
mous ,sums, and is pretty much 
in the condition of a man who has 
laid out so much money in bars 
and padlocks, that there is nothing 
left inside the house to guard. The 
State, however, wants money, and 
having taken all the loose nse foe 
the convents and church-lands, has 
at last to come down on the laity. 
“This, then, is liberty!” cries the 
labouring man in the street. “ Lib- 
erty means dear bread, dear beans, 
dear oil and wine and maccaroni., 
™ the old days of bad government 
all these were cheap. If I only 
worked five days a-week, and gave 
two others to the saints and my own 
pleasures, I had enough! This new 
Freedom, however, has put an end 


ee 
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and other Things in 


to all this. To make this United 
Italy, it would seem that I must 
work more and eat less than here- 
tofore.” And this is perfectly true. 
I have not a word to say against 
Liberty. I only premise that it is 
a thing to’be paid for. Occasion- 
ally it is well worth the money. 
As we deem it in England, and 
occasionally as America shows us, 
it is one of the veriest shams and 
humbugs that has ever misled hr- 
manity. 

Now, the assertion is not per- 
haps pleasant to make or to listen 
to, but it is a fact, that corrupt gov- 
ernments are generally cheap ones 
—that is to say, that oppressive 
rulers are often disposed to concil- 
jate their subjects by the diffusion 
of material benefits, while they 
grind them down by restrictive 
laws and tyrannical edicts. The 
duchy of Modena, for instance, was 
more arbitrary in its sway—more 
insolently irresponsible in the exer- 
cise of its wayward rule—than any 
country of modern Europe, and yet 
no people ever paid less taxes than 
the Modenese. 

How lightly were the Neapolitans 
taxed under the Bourbons! and so 
we might proceed upwards and show 
that for every concession to freedom 
there came a price, till we reached 
Tuscany, where enlightenment and 
civilization stood certainly highest 
in the peninsula, and where, at the 
same time, taxation was heaviest, 
and men saw that liberty was just 
as much a luxury as plate-glass, or 
jewels, or champagne: that is to 
say, it was a charming thing if you 
could afford it, but was by ‘no 
means a positive necessity; and, 
like all luxuries, it had only charms 
for those who had tasted of it, and 
felt its attractions. 

Liberty has very fine things in 
her gift, it is true. Personal free- 
dom, immunity from arrest without 
sufficient cause shown and legal 
authority invoked, free discussion, 
free speech, religious toleration, un- 
trammelled education,—are no small 
boons; but there is not one of them 
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whose due appreciation does not 
exact either a certain anount of re- 
flection, or of information ; whereas 
the humblest and the most narrow- 
minded can comprehend the hard- 
ship of increased taxation, and there 
is no intelligence so limited but can 
take in the fact, that it is less 
pleasant to pay ten centimes than 


ve, 

Liberty, besides, was always re- 
presen to be as much a man’s 
birthright as the air he breathed. 
Our reformers told us that we are 
only, in asking for it, demanding 
our own: how came it then that it 
was so costly? Why, if it were the 
inalienable possession of humanity, 
should it be paid for? This cer- 
tainly is capable of explanation, 
but we are not to be surprised if 
the masses have not, hit on the 
solution as readily as we might 
wish. 

The organized pressure which 
we call Liberty requires police- 
men, and magistrates, and jails, 
and penitentiaries, and courts of 
law to punish libel and repress 
slander, not to speak of all the 
appliances to prevent religious free- 
dom from degenerating into blas- 
phemy, aad free speech becoming a 
scandal and a shame; and these 
are all parts of a very costly ma- 
chinery. 

Irresponsible governments work 
cheap, just because they can dis- 
pense with all this mechanism. 
The Pacha who says, “ Out off his 
head,” does not cost the State he 
serves one-fiftieth part of a Chief- 
Justice, before whom the culprit 
comes after five months’ imprison- 
ment, to be arraigned by an Attor- 
ney-General with four thousand a- 
year, and a corps of witnesses like 
an army. I don’t say I prefer 
Ottoman justice to English; but if 
I want the latter, I must be content 
to pay for it. Now the Italians at 
this moment are in that crisis which 
all people must pass through, and 
they want all the benefits of good 
government and all the cheapness of 
the bad. 
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The misfortune is, there are na- 
tions that would positively prefer 
tyranny, oppression, and cruelty, if 
they only came accompanied by 
cheapness and an_ easily-provided 
existence, to all the benefits of the 
highest civilization, if linked with a 
high tariff; just as the Irish peasant 
liked his old lawiess, reckless, devil- 
may-care landlord, that sometimes 
took a shot at him, sometimes for- 
gave him his rent, better than the 
modern agriculturist with his Scotch 
steward, who will neither overlook 


“TAKE CARE OF THE PENCE, AND 


What should we say if an order 
came forth from the Master of the 
Mint, or some such competent au- 
thority, “That all the copper coin- 
age of the country should be sub- 
mitted to a most searching test to 
ascertain its purity—that penny- 
pers and halfpennies were no 
onger to pass current without a 
new certificate of their genuineness, 
while gold and silver were to cir- 
culate as usual—all warranty of their 
unadalterated value being deemed 
needless ” ? 

I ask, would not the common- 
sense reading of such an edict be, 
that it was exceedingly absurd and 
ridiculous? 

Would not men of ordinary in- 
telligence say, “It is not of very 
great moment to me that I am now 
and then imposed on by a ‘rap 
halfpenny ;’ I can sustain the loss 
with composure, and bear it with- 
out fretting; bat if I constantly 
find a number of bad shillings in 
my change, and if occasionally I 
detect some spurious sovereigns in 
my purse, the affair is more serious, 
and I am certainly disposed to re- 
sent it’? 

This is precisely what our Gov- 
ernment is at this moment enacting 
in England with respect to Civil- 
Service employment. The men who 
are to fill all the inferior offices of 
the State are to be rigidly and 


arrears nor weeds, and who, if he 
is never cruel, is equally far from 
any impulsive generosity in his be- 
half, 

Naples, like Ireland, is just in 
this state of awakement. They 
have each of them emerged from 
barbarism, but it was a barbarism 
so congenial and so cheap withal, 
that they’d almost rather have 
it back again, than all this new- 
fangled Freedom, that makes 
bread so dear and saints’ days so 
seldom, 


THE POUNDS WILL,” ETO. ETO. ETO. 


severely examined, while all those 
who succeed to the higher employ- 
ments are to enter upon them un- 
tried, untested, and unproven. To 
be a Gauger, you must be a histo- 
rian, a geographer, an arithmeti- 
cian, and a naturalist. To be the 
Governor of a colony, you may be 
a “Oretin”! To convey a despatch 
across Europe, you must prove your 
efficiency in French and decimal 
fractions, and such other know- 
ledge: to be the writer of that 
same despatch, no such test is 
asked of you. The bearer of the 
message is put through his parts of 
speech. The writer may—and very 
often does, t2»0—revel in all the 
unrestrained freedom of bad graim- 
mar. 

Perhaps you will say that the 
system is progressive, and that, 
these initial tests once submitted 
to, the man proves his fitness for 
the highest office. To this I simply 
say, When did you ever hear of 
a penny-piece growing into a 
crown; or have you any experience 
of a farthing that became a sove- 
reign? No; the whole system is 
based on this great principle, Take 
care of the pence, the pounds will 
take care of themselves; and cer- 
tainly so they have done. This le- 
gislation is all theirs. It is they who 
have decreed it. They have de- 
clared aloud that shocking abuses are 
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abroad. The poor are hourly de- 
frauded. “No one can tell the num- 
ber of base penny-pieces that are in 
circulation. This must be looked 
to’ at once.” It is thus the pounds 
have spoken, and God help the pen- 
nies! Gold and silver legislate for 
bronze and copper, and of course 
bronze and copper have nothing to 
say toit. Now, if I know anything 
about myself, I am not a Radical— 
not, perhaps, so much because these 
people have not occasionally a show 
of reason in what they ask, as from 
the dislike I have ever felt for their 
company. They are an overbearing, 
dogmatical, obtrusive class, loud of 
speech, coarse of manner, and inso- 
lent in bearing; but, without any 
Radicalism whatever, I would in 
all humanity ask, Why keep all your 
tests for the coppers? Why not 
now and then analyse a sixpence? 
If I could screw up courage enough, 
I would add, Why not put a half- 
sovereign in the crucible? Surely 
it is of more moment that these be 
genuine than the others. Would not 
the nation have more patience for a 
penny-postman that missent a let- 
ter, than for a governor who lost a 
colony? and yet it is for the penny- 
postman’s education we are so vit- 
ally concerned; and the governor 
may be anything, only a shade above 
the requirements for Bedlam. 

Have able and efficient public 
servants by all means; even in the 
lower walks of office take care that 

ou are not served stupidly or ill. 

t the penny-pieces be genuine 
copper; but, in heaven’s name, 
don’t ask them to be more, and do 
not submit them to the test ap- 
plicable to bullion, while you let 
the same bullion go free unques- 
tioned. 

But this is not all. The pennies 
are not merely required to be good 
pennies, worth four farthings, but 
they are asked to be useful in vari- 
ous other ways foreign to their ori- 
ginal intention: as ounce weights, 


' Jetter-pressers, and heaven knows 


what besides; that is, the Tide- 
waiter is examined in acoustics, and 
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the War-Office clerk probed in com- 

arative anatomy and numismatics. 
Pike the Irishman’s pig, you want 
him to go to Cork, and you turn his - 
head to Fermoy. 

In the name of all that is Ohinese, 
what is this for? Why must a man 
bring to one pursuit in life forty ac- 
quirements that would adapt him 
for another? If you goto a dentist 
to relieve you from the pangs of a 
toothache, is your first inquiry whe- 
ther he has ever operated for cata- 
ract, or how often he has tied the 
subclavian artery? And yet this is 
not all; for if the dentist, being a 
bungler, should smash your jaw, and 
then tell you it is a satisfaction to 
you to know that the man who makes 
his artificial teeth is thoroughly 
up in osteology, and a deep profi- 
cient in animal chemistry, he would 
be exactly carrying out the present 
system. Are we, I ask once more, 
to take all the gold and silver 
on trust, and only scrutinise the 
brass ? 

Whajgamount of shamefacedness 
could mulgate such a plan, is 
hard to conceive. I have heard 
from a Secretary of State, French 
so execrable that it would reject 
the veriest anpaid attaché. I 
have read despatches from similar 
hands that would have “ plucked” 
an exciseman; and are those to 
enjoy high place and station and 
salary, and yet some poor devil 
clerk go out a beggar and houseless 
because at the age of forty he can- 
not render Bonnycastle’s Algebra, 
or “mention all the one-eyed men 
of distinction since the days of 
William Rafus?” I implore most 
eagerly that there should ‘be some 
test for the bullion. Let us have 


‘a Secretary for the Colonies or 


through his physical sciences. 

like to examine the Senior Lord of 
the Admiralty on the best mode of 
“footing turf” in a wet bog; and 
with all his varied sopseanete, 
I'd like to take the Chancellor o 
the Exchequer on the merits and 
demerits of the Bauchet system of 
horse*training. The “ Pounds” 
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however, will not have this, for 
they are resolved to “take care of 
themselves.” Perhaps the theory is 
that they are too elevated for ob- 
servation—that if the base of the 
pyramid be ornamented, it is no 
matter what is at the top. 

At all events, the abuse is now 
unbearable. If the crown - piece 
shirk the crucible, you have no 
right to throw the penny into it. 
If we must become Prussian or 
Pekinite —for they are about the 
same—make a free trade jn office 


CENTENARIES AND 


I fervently hope that no indis- 
creet but enthusiastic admirers of 
mine in some future age will ever 
think of honouring me by a centen- 
ary. I know the temptation will 
be strong. “I feel that a grateful 
posterity. will be eager to repay 
what contemporaries have been so 
lax in acknowledging. I ggn ima- 
gine, too, how the words “*%)’Dowp 
Commemoration” would read on 
a placard; and I can faney the 
“snobs” of another century run- 
ning about with “original por- 
traits” and “curious manpscriptal 
remains” of what they will doubt- 
less. call “Oar Immortal Hau- 
morist.” Now I hereby desire to 
place on record my formal protest 
against the whole proceeding. It 
is not that the great Shakespeare 
sham bas giving me a hearty disgust 
to such celebrations, but that I feel 
that they are false in logic as in 
taste ; and there never was, and pro- 
bably never will be, a reputation 
high enough to stand above the rid- 
icule that atiaches to such vulgar 
and low-lived adulation. 

Had the great Bard’s bust been 
anything but plaster-of-Paris, it 
would have blushed at the company 
by which it was surrounded. In 


the first place, these people start 

with something very like a vote of 

censure on their ancestors, who, 

having had # great man amongst 
, 
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life, open the Indian Viceroyalt 
to competitive examination, an 
let the first Lord of the Treasury 
go up to Burlington House, and be 
put through his Oolenso like the 
rest of us. But, above all, let us 
not keep all the scrutiny for the 
small people—all the prizes fer the 
big ones. Do not stamp educa- 
tion, in fact, as you do “cheap 
broth "—a very good thing for 
the poor; and do not be, as the 
adage says, “ Penny wise and pound 
foolish.” 


COMMEMORATIONS. 


them, were stupid enough not to 
recognise his genius or admit his 
sere Now, for my own part, 
suspect that the ordinary vice of 
every age is in over-estimating itself, 
and consequently thinking far too 
highly of its own products, whe- 
ther the same be enormous goose- 
berries or great generals. I am 
strongly disposed to believe that 
our present-day gods and goddesses 
will be thought very little of by our 
next-century successors, and we our- 
selves held proportionately cheap, 
for the intense admiration we have 
accorded them. There is this, how- 
ever, to be said for the judgments 
of contemporaries, that they could ' 
recognise and appreciate the fitness 
of the man to his time; and this, of 
course, no opinions of a remote pos- 
terity could pretend to vie with. 

I remember hearing how con- 
gregations used to cry at Dean 
Ourwen’s sermons. I bought the 
book, and I vow I almost cried 
too over the ten-and-sixpence I 
paid for it; and yet there is no 
denying the power this man wield- 
etl. Thescenes his churches wit- ° 
nessed of enthusiastic feeling—of 
benevolence, exaggerated to a per- 
fect hysterical passion—are not 
transcended by the records of Mrs. 
Siddons in Lady Macbeth. The 
offertory- plate was filled with 
brooches, rings, bracelets: what ‘ 
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ever of ornament adorned the brow 
or breast of beauty, was thrown 
half-frantically to swell the sum 
that went to assuage the sorrows 
of wretchedness, or save from des- 
titution the widow and the orphan. 
Read one of these appeals now, 
and if it will move you to contri- 
bute a sixpence, you must have a 
heart open as day to .melting cha- 
rity; and yet this was the subject 
of Grattan’s beautiful eulogy—this 
was he who, in feeding the lamp 
of charity, exhausted the lamp of 
life, &c. 

Now, we have nothing to induce 

us to believe that our grandfathers 
and grandmothers were a_ soft- 
- hearted generation. From all that 
we can learn of them, they were 
pretty much like ourselves. They 
had the same sort of pomps, vani- 
ties, and temptations as we have, 
and doubtless met them in a spi- 
rit like our own. I am willing to 
admit that they were not worse, 
but Ido not believe that they were 
better than us. How came it, then, 
that this preacher, whose eloquence, 
to our thinking, is anything but 
impassioned, and whose appeals we 
can read now as coolly as we con 
over our ‘Bradshaw,’ moved en- 
raptured audiences at his will, and 
‘made even those who came to deny 
his powers remain to testify, by 
solemn acts of benevolence, to his 
persuasiveness! Take what is be- 
fore our eyes at this moment: is 
there any one bold enough to say 
that Spurgeon’s sermons, to which 
twenty thousand persons weekly 
listen in rapt wonder and wor- 
ship, will some fifty years hence 
have fifty’ readers—ay, even five? 
And not that the man has not 
power and ability—bhis success has 
put that much on record; but that 
there is a species of power and 
ability that must come aided by 
the individuality, and that they 
who have not witnessed the exer- 
cise of these gifts, when so accom- 
panied, are not fair judges of the 
effect. 

We are often wrong, then, in 
saying that this or that man who 
achieved a celebrity in some by- 
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gone day would not have been dis- 
tinguished had he lived in our own 
era. The chanees are we should 
dave taken him at the same price as 
our forefathers cid. Let us be slow 
to disparage the age in which a 
charlatan was made much of—not 
only because there never yet was 
a time without such examples, but 
also because the charlatan was un- 
deniably a cleverer fellow than we 
are willing to believe him. There 
are, however, now and then in- 
stances of men so _transcendently 
great, that what they have done 
remains an authority for future 
ages, and becomes an eternal pos- 
session to the land that bore them. 
These men, if they be writers, im- 
bue the language with their own 
genius, enriching the humblest 
who talks with the bright flashes. of 
their soul, the charming vagrancies 
of their fancy, and the heart-stir- 


ring eloquence of their passion. 
Such men commemorate them- 
selves. What can you do «for 


them?—how exalt them, how hon- 
our them? Let your homage take 
what shape it will, it must ever 
be in its proportions absurdly un- 
equal to the object of its devotion. 
A statue has-its meaning, certainly, 
but beyond that we can do no- 
thing. Of the success of com- 
memoration festivals, processions, 
concerts, monster dinners, brass 
bands, and brass orators, let that 
sad spectacle in honour of Shake- 
speare testify. 

A sinall town in the east of Italy, 
where Rossini had once 
some time, conceived the idea of 
commemorating the great’ Maestro’s 
sojourn amongst them by a statue. 
The zeal was unubappily greater 
than the wealth, and after some 
months of unwearied toil the man- 
ommittee announced the sad 


aging 

fact, tat although one high spirited 
individual had of himself contri- 
buted the pedestal, which was 


already built, and ready to receive 
the statue, the moneyed contribu- 
tion only reached twelve hundred 
francs. In this dilemma they, 
with a courage that all must com- 
mend, waited on the _ illustriou- 
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composer, and asked in what way 
he would himself advise this sum 
to be appropriated. “You want a 
statue,” said he, thoughtfully; “ and 
you have, it seems, only got as far 
as the pedestal.” 

“Yes, Illustrissimo, that is our 
case.” 

“And you have twelve hundred 
francs, besides towards your ob- 
ject ?” 

The committee bowed their acqui- 
escence, 

“Give me the money then, and 
Tl stand on the pedestal half an 
hour next Tuesday. I must leave 
on Wednesday, -or I'd repeat the 
performance.” 

I wish I could record that the 
committee had been men of sufii- 
cient generosity to appreciate, and 
of taste to avail themselves of, this 
offer. -That unadorned pedestal 
would have been a monument to 
make their town illustrious for ages. 
» A neat inscription, too, could have 
recorded the fact “that here, on 
such a day in May,” &. &c. 

We go to visit battle-fields with 
the very vaguest information as to 
the position of the contending hosts ; 
here, however, one smal] platform 
would hold us to the hard fact 
where the great Maestro had stood, 
and one-half the imagination we 
deploy to people La Haye Sainte 
or Hougoumont would snffice to 
present Rossini before us, with his 
roguish eye, his humorous mouth, 
and that general look of self-satis- 
fied shrewdness that is the most 
marked characteristic of the great 
composer. 

Now, I might ask, is there not 
something in this suggestion of 
Rossini’s well worth our considera- 
tion? Are there not men amongst 
us who would like to sell their rever- 
sion of future fame for a 7 pre- 
sent assistance? That ten thousand 
Iam to have at my grandmother's 
death, is to me a mere dissolving 
view of affluence. I want it now. 


I won’t go so far as to wish the old 
lady in paradise, though why that 
should be accounted a hardship is 
not so easy to understand. But in 
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my pressing need I am ready to 
barter my “ great expectations” for 
something of present fruition, I 
might like a statue very much, as a 
hero; but to the pride of that com- 
memoration of me in the next cen- 
tury, it is just possible I might pre- 
fer a suit of clothes now. Would not 
Shakespeare himself rather have 
had one jolly evening’s carouse with 
Ben Jonson, than to have been as- 
sured of that blessed exhibition of 
maudlin penny-a-liners and drama- 
tists that we all witnessed a few 
weeks ago? 

The Florentines have just an- 
nounced a commemoration of Dante. 
It is to take place next April, on 
the five hundredth anniv.tsary of 
the poet’s birth, That they will 
deal with the matter with more 
taste than ourselves is easy to be- 
lieve—that whatever of literary dis- 
tinction Italy possesses will aid and 
assist the festival, we may feel as- 
sured. It is as much the revival of 
Italian greatness which will be cele- 
brated as the fame of the greatest 
of all Italians; and yet the diffical- 
ties will be immense. What can 
they say for Dante that his works 
have not said immeasurably better? 
How proclaim the fame that already 
fills the earth ? 

What man, when a sou’wester is 
straining the canvas and making 
the foretopsail like a board, so that 
the craft cleaves the water like a 
fish, takes down the bellows by 
way of increasing the wind? Yet 
this is precisely what your com- 
memorators are doing. They are 
running about with that wretched 
bellows of theirs, to add to the gale 
that is only short of a hurricane; 
and so once more I say, Let me 
have no commemoration. 

When the Orimean war broke 
out, Mr. Gladstone declared that he 
would have no loan: the genera- 
tion who made the war should pay 
for it. So say I. I will not bor- 
row what posterity may have to 
pay. I leave it, of course, to an 
intelligent public to understand in 
what way I prefer to tuke out my 
“ immortality.” 
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PERSONAL AND PECULIAR, ~ 


Gracious and compassionate read- 
er, it is not often that I inflict you 
with a personality; nor, indeed, do 
I remember such a transgression 
since the day on which I told you 
about a certain friend of Gioberti. 
I am now, however, disposed to sin 
once more. The occasion is a let- 
ter I have this morping received 
from Mrs. O'D., and which, touch- 
ing a little as it does on “Men 
and Women, and other Things in 
General,” is not foreign to the 
matter of these papers. 

A great contemporary—~one of the 
very pleasantest fellows that ever 
talked at a dinner-table—Jules 
Janin, once madi®a feuilleton on his 
own marriage. “Now I am not fally 
certain I should like to have gone 
so far as this, but I see no objec- 
tion to quoting certain portions 
of Mrs. O’Dowd’s correspondence, 
reserving to myself the right 
which Ministers are wont to ex- 
ercise in blue-books, of omitting 
all that is most- piquant, and 
consequently most interesting. 
With an abruptness worthy of De- 
mosthenes she opens thus: “They 
are at it again, dear Oorny, as bad 
as ever, and never was anything less 
provoked by our people. The Dab- 
lin demonstration was beautiful, 
and the coal-porters preserved the 
peace with their bludgeons in a 
manner that made every one de- 
lighted; and the consequence is, that 
the savages in the north, driven 
frantic by the elegant success here, 
came down on onr poor suffering co- 
religionists, as Doctor Cullen said, 
“like a wolf on the fold,” and they 
have half destroyed the town of 
Belfast. The cry is now ‘ Sauve 
qui peut!’ Lord Carlisle is gone al- 
ready, and, with the help of the Virgin, 
I mean to be off by Satarday. When 
this reaches you, you will therefore 
look out for a comfortable house in 
some pleasant city where there is 
a nice social circle, with a good 
climate and everything cheap. You 


wouldn’t know Dablin, how dear 
it has grown. Nobody thinks of any- 
thing better than a car; and the . 
Viceroy, I’m told, puts the house- 
hold one day every week on cold 
mutton, and makes Friday a black 
fast, which is very popular with our 
people. Whisky-negus is given at 
the Castle balls, and the aide-de-camps 
are reduced to a pint of Guinness 
at dinner; and a6 wonder, mutton 
is ninepence, and as much bone as 
meat. 

“There’s another reason too, 
Corny, why I want to leave this. 
Tom M‘Grath says it’s all bother 
about your being a Oommissioner or 
anything else under the Govern- 
ment; that you’re just gallivanting 
about the Continent for your own 
fun—dining out wherever you can, 
and making love wherever they'll 
let you: a nice life of it, and vefy 
respectable to a man of your time | 
of life, seeing that on your birth- 
day last Tuesday you were * * *” 
Here I avail myself of the ministerial 
asterisks, and proceed. “ And that’s 
not all; but that you are abusing 
the Church and the Cardinalgp and 
everything that is holy and decent, 
not even sparing the country that 
gave you your birth and your wife 
see blessings that you oughtn’t 

“forget, no matter, as Tom says, 
however perverted foreign habits 
have made you. 

“You may think how pleasant 
my situation is, that I never go 
out to take tea that I don’t hear 
somebody say, ‘ Write off that to 
your basband, Mrs. O’Dowd—it 
will be as good as a box of cigars 
to him;’ or, ‘ There’s a bit.of gossip 
for Corny; that’s what he lives on 


just now.’ 


“ And is this the ‘place under the 
Government,’ ‘the roving gommis- 
sion to look after the state of Eu- 
rope’? e 

“Tt was only yesterday Mrs. 
Brady said to me, ‘Mrs. O’Dowd, 
you'll find yourzelf quite a celebrity 
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on the Continent. You'll be as well 
known as Barney Williams or Mr. 
Cobden!’ Wasn't that a nice speech 
to make to a respectable married 
woman ? 

“Tom will take me as far as 
Dover, and then go back; so that, if 
you want to write home or make 
any family inquiries, he will be for 
the present your”’—heaven forgive 
Mrs. O’Dowd her orthography !—an 
additional ‘‘r” would have cost her 
so little; and she need not have writ- 
ten the word, “Co-respondent !” 

It was a small thing to be vexed 
about, but I couldn’t get over it; 
and 1 walked about all day mutter- 
ing to myself, “My co-respondent, 
Tom M‘Grath!” My second reflec- 
tions were these: Married life is 
little suited to the habits of the 
Continent. It will do, perhaps, 
with the natives, because they wear 
their chains gracefully, and occasion- 
ally festoon them, as I have seen 
certain jaunty galley-slaves do, in 
picturesque loops all around them; 
but we Saxons or Celts take a more 
serious view of our sentence, and 
accept the words “for life” with a 
far graver significance. Then we 
have a regular glat of what are 
calle@p the “delights of a home.” 
‘Our detestable climate and coal- 
fires, our small houses and peculiar 
notions of hospitality—all lead us to 
assemble in our own “ wigwams,” 
and exchange the amenities of civil- 
isation with our own Squaws. 

The foreigner is not driven to 
this. The nights are never too wet 
to go out to the café or the theatre ; 
nor, reciprocally, to prevent some 
two or three intimates to drop in 
and chat with your wife. I have 
grown to like this. I have lived 
long enough to feel that to hoard 
up one’s genial pleasantry — one’s 
conversational stores—one’s social 
resources: in many ways, for mere 
home gonsumption, is as arrant 
avarice as to swear you will never 
give sixpence away for anything 
bat for family expenses, I hold 


myself above that. Now my late 


a gee in life have largely de- 
veloped these charities in my na- 
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I cannot remember the day 
I have played the miser of m 
gifts, for I do not know whe T 
Jast dined at home, If Mrs. O’D. 
should join me, what becomes of 
these rich outpourings of my pleas- 
antry? How am I to give way to 
the expansive richness of my fancy, 
in describing my life in Ireland, 
on my own estate, in my paternal 
halls, surrounded by my attached 
peasants? Those hunting-parties ! 
—ah, those hunting-parties! how 
Compiégne and Fontainebleau pale 
before them! That great country- 
house, filled with distinguished 
guests—how, I ask, am I to dash 
off one of these grand frescoes, 
when Mrs. O'Dowd stands by with a 
whitewash brush “smudge” the 
whole picture rand ho would. [I 
know that woman Well. Her own 
sister told me that as a child she 
never built a card-house herself, but 
went all round the table, knocking 
down the others. 


That has been her mission 
through life. The world is full of 
these stone-and-mortar people, 


who would rather take shelter in 
a dungeon than under a silken 
canopy. 

What is to be done? The peril 
is imminent. Shall I be jealous 
of Tom M‘Grath, and order her 
peremptorily to go reside with 
her mother?—a grand Rassian 
sort of policy that! Being jeal- 
ous is, however, a great mistake 
in connubial strategy. It is simply 
showing. your wife a raw spot 
in your nature which she may 
irritate at will; and I shrewdly 
suspect Mrs. O’D. would “hit the 
blot” at once, Besides this, “ mock- 
ing is catching ;” and-even already I 
am not over well pleased with my 
friend Tom’s attentions. What 
business was it of his to dilate 
upon my life and habits? Why 
should he bring under my wife’s no- 
tice those broadcast opinions I am 
scattering, and which would be as 
cruelly spoiled by Mrs. O’D.’s super- 
vision as ever was a French comedy 
by the Censor? 

To telegraph to my wife that 
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the Continent was in a fearful 
state — “honeycombed,” as Mr. 
Disraeli says, with conspiracy, and 
perfectly mined by Red Repub- 
licanism — would have defeated 
all my strategy. Genuine woman 
as she is, she’d have been in ecsta- 
sies at the idea of such excite- 
ment. She’d have preferred a bar- 
ricade to a new bonnet any day; 
and, womanlike, would have con- 
fronted the worst perils of a mob 
for the mere pleasure of one day 
recounting them. Were I to say, 
therefore, The revolution may break 
out next week, it would only add 
speed to her lest she should arrive 
too late, 

To assure her, as I now in all 
truthfulness do you, my bland 
reader, that the cheapness of the 
Continent was all sham and delu- 
sidn, would have provoked the less 
logical than practical reply, “No 
worse for me than for you, Mr. 
O'Dowd.” I might be taken sud- 
denly ill and die—I mean, to have 
my death reported to her. There 
was much to be said in favour of 
this course, but Mrs. O’Dowd was 
& woman of strong measures. She 
might remarry, and the complica- 
tion become troublesome. I had just 
finished “Enoch Arden,” and had 
no ambition to appear in that now 
popular part. 

orn with opposing conflicting 
thoughts, I paced my room in a 
state of almost frenzied perplexity, 
when the thought struck me, | 
shall go back to Ireland—I am 
wanted there suddenly. There is 
to bea great Art Exhibition of Irish 
products next May, and am I one 


of them? It is important to see 
how many cubic feet they may be 
able to accord me—in what sec- 
tion I am to stand—how I am to be 
illuminated when they show me by 
gaslight. 


“Mrs. O'Dowd,” I telegraphed at 
once, “tell the committee that I 


e. Iam doing wonders for the © 


Exhibition here, and will be in 
Dublin by Tuesday—Friday at 
farthest. Show this to Guinness. 

* O’Dowp.” 


If that was not enough to puzzle 
ordinary brains, I’m a Belgian! T 
pictured to my mind Mrs, O’'Dowd’s 
face of embarrassment as she asked 
whether I was an “object of in- 
dustry” or one of * the fine arts’? 

Such, intelligente publico, is my 
present condition.” [ make the 
explanation in all frankness, so that 
if—which will be much more matter 
of regret to me than to you—if, I 
say, 1 should fail to make my ap- 
pearance before you next month, 
you will neither believe the stories 
in circulation that I have been 
hanged in Poland or murdered in 
an English railway; that I am un- 
der sentence of bigamy, convicted 
of felony, or a major-general in 
the Federal army of America. 
am simply preparing myself—as 
certain English noblemen are said 
to do for their appearance as Irish 
Viceroys—by a course of poses 
plastiques, which, being accom- 
plished, I resume my O'Dowderies, 
expecting the continuance of your 
gracious and most gratifying ap- 
proval, 
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MAX MULLER’S 


WE have here the Second Series 
of Lectures which Max Miller (for 
all the world writes simply Maz 
Miller, without any prefix—a sign, 
we take it,,of general friendliness 
and respect) has delivered before 
the Royal Institution of Great Bri- 
tain on the science of language. 
No one could reasonably expect that 
it would equal in interest the first 
series, which naturally took posses- 
sion of the salient topics and the 
wide theoretical views now connect- 
ed with the scientific study of lan- 
guage. Bat though, on this account, 
necessarily inferior to their prede- 
cessors, these Lectures will, we are 
sure, be greedily seized upon by 
that omnivorous person, the Gene- 
ral Reader, who is avid of instruc- 
tion when conveyed in a clear and 
intelligent manner, They are some- 
what miscellaneous in their charac- 
ter, and the observations they may 
suggest to us will be of the same 
miscellaneous description. 

The study of languages by those 
who wish to enjoy or fully to com- 
prehend the various literatures of 
the world, ancient or modern, and 
the study of language itself, or ar- 
ticulate speech, as the pre-eminent 
gift or faculty of ‘the hnman race, 
are two very different things.. The 
ordinary scholar who delights in 
his Horace, and fights over again 
the battles of Homer, may be as 
ignorant of all that pertains to this 
latter study as the mere English 
reader, left benighted, as it is gen- 
erally supposed, or relegated to 
such limited culture as he can ex- 
tract from the literature of one 
modern: language. Even our for- 
tunate scholar, our model student, 
educated after that manner which 
all Europe seems at present to ap- 
prove, which presents words as the 
chief object of knowledge, and in- 
ducts us into thinking by a litera- 
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ture obscured to the youthful mind 
by a thousand difficulties,—even he 
may at length be able to detect the 
most delicate shades of meaning in 
a Greek or Latin epithet, and yet 
may never have dreamt of that 
laborious and ingenious study which 
the scientific etymologist is now 
engaged in. It has long been a 
favourite theme of the speculative 
hilosopher to describe What might 

e been the origin and -progres- 
sive development of human speech, 
Well, the scientific etymologist 
undertakes, \ by collating all the 
languages of the earth, and all the 
histories of those who speak or 
have spoken them, to solve the 
same problem. The psychologist, 
arguing from the nature of human 
thought and the order of human 
knowledge, forms his theory, and 
it is well and necessary that he 
should do so; but his theory re- 
inains a mere speculation till it is 
verified by the analysis and the his- 
tory of the actual languages which 
have been spoken by’man. Do not 
let the rapid specniator,* content 
with his, perhaps, too facile method 
of deduction—his inferences from 
broad ear: ormy principles— 
look with contempt upon the slow 
labours of those who proceed by 
the historic or pst ve method ; 
nor let these last, confident in what 
seems to them the secure basis of 
fact, despise the bold generalisa- 
tions of those who take their stand 
on the philosophy of mind; the 
two classes of thinkers are neces- 
sary to each other. The philolo- 
gist would never have given a use- 
tal direction to his labours if he 
had not been also in somegmeasure 
a psychologist; and it is ve all 
things gratifying to observe that 
some of the most important con- 
clusions arrived at by the specula- 
tive philosopher have been con- 
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firmed by those who have carefully 
analysed the various languages of 
mankind, and (so far as this is pos- 
sible) traced their course historically. 

Nothing is more easy than to 
dabble in etymology, and no study 
is more laborious than that of the 
veritable philelogist. Thus it bap- 
pens that as all persons are capable 
of amosing themselves, or pestering 
their neighbours, by fantastic deri- 
vations, and as very few are able 
or willing to pursue those studies 
that would enable them to discri- 
minate between these etymologies 
of the ear and such as are sane 
tioned by general principles (de- 
duced from a wide examination of 
the changes which language under- 
goes), there grows up a popular in- 
credulity as to the results obtained 
by the philologist. In general, the 
ignorant man is too credulous; 
here it is a hasty ¢ncredulity which 
the unscientific person has to guard 
himself against. 

“T do not wonder,” says Max 
Miller, speaking of another branch 
of his subject—namely, of the mar- 
vellous feats which have been per- 
formed in the interpretation of hiero- 
glyphics and of other ancient inserip- 
tions— 

“JI do not wonder that the discover- 
ies due to the genius and persevering 
industry of Grotefend, Burnouf, Lassen, 
and last, not least, of Rawlinson, should 
seem incredible to those who only glance 
at them from a distance, Their incredu- 
lity will only prove the greatest com- 
pliment that could have been paid to 
these eminent scholars, What we at 
present call the Cuneiform inscriptions 
of Cyrus, Darius, Xerxes, Artaxerxes, 
&e. (of which we now have several edi- 
tions, translations, grammars, and dic- 
tionaries)—what were they originally ¢ 
A mere conglomerate of wedges, en- 
graved or impressed on the solitary 
monument of Cyrus in the Murghab, 
on the ruins of Persepolis, on the rocks 
of Behistifm, near the frontiers of Media, 
and the precipice of Van in Armenia. 
When Grotefend attempted to decipher 
them, he had first to preve that these 
scrolls were really inscriptions, and not 
mere arabesques or fanciful ornaments. 
He had then to find out whether these 
magical characters were to be read 
horizontally or perpendicularly, from 
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right to left or from left to right, 
Lichtenberg maintained that they must 
be read in the same direction as Hebrew, 
Grotefend, in 1802, proved that the let- 
ters followed each other, as in Greek, 
from left to right. Even before Grote- 
fend, Mianter and Tychsen had observed 
that there was a sign to separate the 
words. Such a sign is, of course, an 
immense help in all attempts at deci- 
phering inscriptions, for it lays bare at 
once the terminations of hundreds of 
words, and, in an Aryan language, sup- 
= us with a skeleton of its grammar. 
Yet consider the difficulties that had 
yet to be overcome before a single line 
could be read. It was unknown ia 
what language these inscriptions were 
composed; it might have been a Semi- 
tic, a Turanian, or an Aryan language, 
It was unknown to what period they 
belonged, and whether they commem- 
erated the conquests of Cyrus, Darius, 
Alexander, or Sapor. It was unknown 
whether the alphabet used was phone- 
tic, syllabic, or ideographic. It would 
detain us too long were I to relate how 
all these difficulties were removed one 
after the other; how the proper names 
of Darius, Xerxes, Hystaspes, and of 
their god Ormusd, were traced; how 
from them the values of certain letters 
were determined; how, with an imper- 
fect alphabet, other words were deci- 
phered which clearly established the 
fact that the language of these inscrip- 
tions was ancient Persian; how then, 
with the help of the Zend, which re- 
presents the Persian language previous 
te Darius, and with the help of the later 
Persian, a most effective cross-fire was 
opened; how even more powerful ord- 
nance was brought up from the arsenal 
of the ancient Sanskrit ; how outpost af- 
ter outpost was driven in, and a practi- 
cal breach effected, till at last the fortress 
had to surrender, and submit to the terms 
dictated by the Science of Language.” 


It would be a poor return for 
such almost heroic patience, for 
such knowledge, ingenuity, and 
perseverance, to treat their results 
with a smile of incredulity. Yet 
here, as elsewhere, an intelligent 
public, aware that discoverers must 
have enthusiasm as well as pa- 
tience, will often hold itself in a 
state of suspended judgment. Our 
system of interpretation of Egyp- 
tian hieroglyphi for instance, 
may admit of revisal or improve- 
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ment; Max Miiller, in one passage 
of these lectures, seems to think 
that it is still incomplete; and 
even discoveries of another kind, of 
which he speaks more confidently, 
may not yet have assumed their 
final shape. It is unhesitatingly 
proclaimed to be the “great dis- 
covery” of the modern science of 
language that Sanskrit, Greek, La- 
tin, Celtic, and other languages of 
ancient Europe, are related to some 
prior and unknown language, to 
which the name of Aryan has been 
given, in precisely the same man- 
ner in which the modern languages, 
French, Italian, and Spanish, are re- 
lated to the Latin. This may be 
so; bot if there was an Aryan lan- 
guage, the parent of Sanskrit, Greek, 
Latin, Celtic, Teutonic, Slavonic, 
just as Latin was the parent of 
French and Italian, there must 
have been an Aryan people and an 
Aryan civilisation that have depart- 
ed without leaving apy traces of 
their existence—tlat are utterly un- 
known to history. It is difficult, in 
short, to frame a history of these 
Aryans that shall correspond with 
the part their language is said to 
have played. One may here ac- 
knowledge a_ perplexity without 
being rashly sceptical, The study 
of Sanskrit is a comparative no- 
velty ; first impressions may not 
endure ; another generation of sclio- 
lars, aided by the labonrs of their 
predecessors, may stand on a van- 
tage-ground which we do not oc- 
cupy; the ‘ Rigveda,’ the oldest form 
of Sanskrit, and reputed to be the 
oldest book in the world, is not yet 
trans!ated ; it is not unreasonable, 
under such circumstances, to give 
a certain qualified assent to this 
theory of an Aryan people, from 
whom so many other peoples are to 
be derived. One may rather ac- 
cept it-as the best hypothesis which 
enlightened men ‘an at present 
form than the last discoverable 
truth. 


“No sound scholar,” writes Max 
Miller, “ would ever think of deriving 
any Greek or Latin word trom Sanskrit. 
Sanskrit is not the mother of Greek 


and Latin, as Latin is of French and 
Italian. Sanskrit, Greek, and Latin 
are sisters, varieties of one and the 
eame type. They all point to some 
earlier stage, when they were less dif- 
ferent from each other than they now 
are, but no more. All we can say in 
favour of Sanskrit is, that it is the eld- 
est sister; that it has retained many 
words and forms less changed and 
corrupted than Greek and Latin. The 
more primitive character and trans- 
parent structure of Sanskrit have na- 
turally endeared it to the student of 
language, but they have not blinded 
him to the fact that in many points 
Greek and Latin—nay, Gothic and 
Celtic—have preserved primitive fea- 
tures which Sanskrit has lost.” 


The readers of the First Series of 
these Lectures will remember that 
some rather bold hypothesis was 
put forth on the origin of language. 
Discarding what he called the Bow- 
wow and Pooh-pooh theory — the 
hypothesis that interjections and 
the imitations of the cries of ani- 
mals, or the sounds made by inani- 
mate objects, would form the first 
rude speech of man—the lecturer 
had recourse to the bold expedient 
of supposing that there was some 
occult connection between certain 
roots, or primitive words, and the 
things signifie.'. In the Second 
Series the same idea is put torth, 
but with still more vagueness and 
vacillation, The lecturer was at 
periect liberty to discard, in what 
terms he pleased, the Bow- wow 
theory: it is the unintelligible na- 
ture of the hypothesis he substi- 
tutes that we sbould quarrel with. 
Analysing the oldest dialects of 
human speech which remain for 
our examination, we eliminate, a3 
our simplest elements, certain roots, 
primitive words, or what to us are 
representatives of primitive words; 
and the meaning of such words 
was apparently determined, just as 
the meaning of any word we now 
use, by custom and tradition. No 
analysis and no historical investiga- 
tion enables us to rise to the origin 
of language, to explain why any 
object aboat which men had occa- 
sion to speak should have been 
associated with any one of these 
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syllables more than with another. 
If, therefore, we are resolved to 
frame any theory upon this subject, 
it must be from conjecture, from a 
balance of probabilities. We try to 
put ourselves in the position of 
men wh» had a language to form, 
who had the need and desire to 
communicate with each other, and 
found themselves in the possession 
of a sound-producing organ, an 
organ which, in one way or the 
other, they as spontaneously used 
as any of their limbs; fora child 
cries as readily as it kicks, and all 
throngh boyhood noise is as de- 
lightful as motion. We try to fancy 
what would be the steps of their 
progress. It must be a matter of 
conjectare; only let the conjecture 
be intelligible. 

Max Miller says :— 

“JT believed, and still believe, that in 
the science of language we must accept 
roots simply as ultimate facts, leaving 
to the physiologist and the — 
the question as to the possible sympathe- 
tic and reflective action of the five organs 
of sensuous perception upon the motory 
nerves of the organ of speech.” 


What does he in this, and other 
like passages, mean? What is the 
question he leaves to the psycholo- 
gist and the physiologist? If we 
had the first articalate words ut- 
tered by man before us, we might 
perhaps frame some question for 
the physiologist; we might ask him 
what connection there was between 
uttering such sounds and the im- 
pression of certain objects. But no 
one pretends that in Sanskrit roots, 
or in any other roots, we have the 
first articulate syllables that man 
made use of for the communication 
of his wants or his commands. 

That cries, shouts, interjections 
of all kinds, form a part of human 
speech, is plain enough; and many 
of the animals about us share in 
this rude species of language, if 
language it is to be called. But 
how are we to describe the passage 
from this inarticulate language to 
the articulate speech of man? Man 
deing an imitative creature, it has 
at all times been a favourite sup- 
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position that his first words wonld 
be coined by an imitation of the 
cries of animals—that out of these 
cries he would make names for them, 
Such naming, however, could only 
form the commencement of a lan- 
guage—give an example, so to speak, 
of what might be done with this 
admirable pipe, this throat, these 
lips, ever breaking forth in some 
sound or other. 

Max Miller admits that such 
imitations may carry us to a cer- 
tain point on our road, but how are 
we to account, he asks, for words of 
objects which emit no sound, and 
are not immediately associated with 
such as do? He seems to think it 
impossible that mep, after having 
framed, accidentally so to speak, a 
certain number of vocal sigus, and 
having found the utility of them, 
should purposely frame other signs 
by a mere variation of those they al- 
ready possessed, Yet such a stage 
in the process does not appear to 
us very difficnlt to imagine. Hav- 
ing some w and wanting others, 
one can imagine these other words 
coined by some variation of those 
already in use. Our lecturer puts 
the case thus:— 


“That sounds can be rendered in 
language by sounds, and that each lan- 
uage possesses a large stock of words 
imitating the sounds given out by cer 
tain things, who would deny? And 
who would deny that some words, ori- 
ginally expressive of sound only, might 
transferred to other thing: which 
have some analogy with sound? But 
how are all things whieh do not appeal 
to thesense of hearing—how are the 
ideas of going, moving, standing, sink- 
ing, tasting, thinking, to be expressed Pf’ 


We will not long detain our 
readers over a matter on which 
they have probably come to the 
conclasion that nothing quite sa- 
tisfactory can be said. The early 
stages by which the first people 
framed a language, are as irrecover- 
able as those early stages in each 
man’s individual consciousness by 
which he advanced to the complete 
use of his senses. The suggestions 
which we would offer te bridge over 
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the passage from the inarticulate 
language of animals to the articu- 
Jate speech of man, are briefly these : 
Ist, That the imitation of the cries 
of animals, or of other natural 
sounds made for the purpose of de- 
signating the objects connected with 
them, would, owing to the very 
structure and play of the human 
organs, assume the form of an ar- 
ticulate sound. If a man imitates 
the sound of a bird, he, from the 
very confignration of his larynx, 
mouth, lips, makes a very different 
sound from the bird. It isa man’s 
imitation of the bird. It would 
only be after repeated trials that he 
would eliminate, so to speak, the 
human element, and produee a traly 
bird-like sound. If he ealls a bird 
from its cry a pee-wit, he puts con- 
sonants in his imitation that were 
not really pronounced by the bird. 
Thus the imitation of the inarticu- 
late cry becomes, by the spontane- 
ous play of the human organs, an 
articulate sound or word. It may, 
indeed, be said, that it is from the 
habit of using consonants that we 
put them in our imitations; and we 
readily admit that, when a nurse 
tells a child to say bd to a sheep, or 
moo to a cow, these are but narsery 
words; there is very little effort of 
imitation in them of the bleating of 
a sheep or the lowing of acow. But 
without questioning at all that the 
habit of using articulate speech 
would render an imitation of the 
inarticulate still more difficult, we 
think it may be safely asserted that, 
from the differenee in his organisa- 
tion, the first imitations that a man 
would attempt, would not be such 
artistic, perfect imitations, as he 
afterwards learns to make, but 
would be a human rendering of an 
animal sound. He would frame a 
word out of a cry. And, 2d, That 
when a few words were thus pro- 
duced, others would be formed, not 
only in the manner Max Miller 
points out, by transferring these 
words to “things which have some 
analogy with sound,” which is 
rather to increase the meanings of 
words than to add to the stock of 
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them; but in the much more simple 
manner of varying the sounds al- 
ready produced, so as to produce 
a new vocal sign for the new 
emergency. This process, as it could 
only be wanted, so also it could 
only take place, in the earliest 
stages of the formation of a lJan- 
guage. If a people in possession 
of a considerable vocabulary want 
a name for a new object, they fix, 
as Max Miller shows, on some 
quality of that object, for which 
quality “a name — exists, and 
thus the object readily obtains a 
name. In this manner wheat may 
have been named from its whiteness, 
because there was already a word 
for white. But if there were no 
name for whiteness, or any other 
marked quality of wheat, by what 
process could men name it, bat b 
varying some articulate sounds al- 
ready used as a name, and applying 
the new variety of sound to the ob- 
ject to be named? If they had al- 
ready ealled something 04o, they 
must call this other thing bo-bi or 
foji. This operation appears im- 
probable to us only from its great 
simplicity, and because it is an ope- 
ration we can scarce be ealled upon 
to perform: we coin words from 
other words, guided entirely by the 
meaning of those other words; but 
there must surely have been a time 
when men coined new words, after 
the pattern of other words, by alter- 
ing, transposing, combining the syl- 
lables of which they were composed. 
We shall all agree with Max 
Miiller in discarding the idea of a 
solemn convention, at which it was 
agreed that certain chosen sounds 
should be used as signs for certain 
objects or actions, Before such a 
convention could take place, lan- 
guage must already have advanced 
to such a stage as not to need it. 
If we really wish to form a con- 
ception how language might have 
arisen, we must transport ourselves 
to the family greup, or the tribe 
consisting of several family groups. 
The intimate nature of the union of 
such groups, and the comparatively 
few objects, and the often-repeated 
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and periodical nature of the actions 
and events that would require naming, 
would favour the establishment of 
some articulate sign, which might at 
first be a mere sportive invention of 
one of the group. Amongst some 
savages we know that it is an amnse- 
ment to invent new words by altering 
the pronunciation of, or otherwise 
transforming the old ones. And al- 
though in these cases the savage only 
substitutes one name for another, and 
does not name a thing that previously 
ha: no name at all, yet this facility of 
playing with mere sounds enables us 
to comprehend how names for things 
yet unnamed might arise to the infan- 
tine intellect of the savage. 

Mr. Bates in his delightful book, 
the ‘Naturalist on the Amazons,’ 
which, amongst its other charms, has 
that unspeakable charm of truthfulness 
in it, so that one feels always under 
good guidance,—Mr. Bates, writing 
about the native Brazilians, says :— 

“But language is not a sure guide 
in the filiation of Brazilian tribes, seven 
or eight languages being sometimes 
spoken on the same river within a dis- 
tance of two or three hundred miles, 
There are certain peculiarities in Indian 
habits which lead to a quick corruption 
of language and segregation of dialects 
When Indians, men or women, are con- 
versing amongst themselves, they seem 
to take pleasure in inventing new modes 
of pronunciation, or in distorting words. 
It is amusing to notice how the whole 
party will laugh when the wit of the 
circle perpetrates a new slang term, and 
these new words are very often retained, 
I have noticed this during long voyages 
made with Indian crews. When such 
alterations oceur amonget a family or 
horde, which often live many years with- 
out communication with the rest of 
their tribe, the local corruptions of 
language become perpetuated. Single 
hordes belonging to the same tribe, and 
inhabiting the banks of the same river, 
thus become, in the course of many 
ar isolation, unintelligible to other 

ordes, as happens with the Collénas on 
the Zurda. f think it, therefore, very 


probable that the disposition to invent 
new words and new modes of pronun- 
ciation, added to the small population 
and habits of isolation of hordes and 
tribes, are the causes of the wonder- 


ful diversity of languages in South 
America.” 


This and. several other curiopé<.* 


customs are mentioned in th¢se 
Lectures—customs which show| a 
readiness in some savages to mo 
the sounds of their language in 


manner which to us would be im- . 


possible, because we should never 
think of uttering a new sound by 
way of variety of language. Any 
sound we use has already some 
meaning. Suppose we made a rule 
that throughout the English language 


some half-dozen syllables, wherever — 


they occur, shouid be struck oat, and 
other syllables arbitrarily substitated, 
what gibberish we should make of 
many of our words! It is a process 
we could not condescend to. Yet the 
Tahitians have a custom of this 
description. What was gibberish one 
moment becomes a word the next. 
They arbitrarily choose a mere 
sound, and substitute it for others. 

“The Tahitians have another and 
more singular mode of displaying their 
reverence towards their king, My a 
custom which they term Ze pi. They 
cease to employ in the common language 
those words which form a part, or the 
whole, of the sovereign’s name, or that 
of one of his near relatives, and invent 
new terms to supply their place. As all 
names in Polynesia are significant, and 
asa chief usually has several, it will be 
seen that this custom must produce a 
considerable change in the language. 
It is true that this change is only 
temporary, as at the death of the | 
or chief the new word is dropped, an 
the original term resumed. Vancouver 
observes that, at the accession of Olu, 
which took place between the visit of 
Cook and his own, no Jess than forty or 
fifty of the most common words which 
oecur in conversation had been entirely 
changed.” 

The Kafir women havea custom 
of asimilar kind. Every word which 
“happens to contain a sound similar 
to one in the names of their nearest 
male relatives,’ must have some sub- 
stitute for it. Thus temporary diver- 
sities of the most arbitrary character 
are introdaced into the language of 
the women. 

We quote these anecdotes to show 
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that there may be a dealing with 
language such as to us appears too 
infantine, too irrational, to be pos- 
sible. Words are with us wedded 
to sense, and we cannot treat them 
as mere sounds—as mere sounds to 
be modified at our pleasure. The 
first English wag who, from the top 
of a stage-coach er omnibus, called 
the driver a brick, was struck by 
some analogy between the solidity 
of a brick and the solid qualities of 
the driver. But the Indian wag 
whom Mr. Bates encountered was 
satisfied with distorting the names, 
the articulate sounds attached to 
things; and these alterations, if they 
pleased his simple companions, 
were repeated, and took the place 
of the original word, or were added 
to the vocabulary. The Tahitians 
. and the Kafir women find no diffi- 
culty in arbitrarily substituting one 
syllable for another through a con- 
siderable number of words, and 
adopting for language what at first 
must have sounded like gibberish. 
All this makes it easy to compre- 
hend that there was a time when 
the coinage of new words, as they 
were really wanted, would some- 
times proceed on the simple plan 
of merely altering or transposing 
the syllables of words already in 
use, 

There is no necessity for us to 
imagine (as our lecturer seems to 
think there is) that these early 
linguists were in the habit of re- 
peating to themselves a list of 
merely articulate sounds, and then, 
as cecasion required, choosing one 
of these for the new name that was 
wanted. “There never was,” he 
says, “an independent array of de- 
terminate cvnceptions waiting to 
be matched “ with an independent 
array of articulate sound.” No one, 
we believe, ever made so fanciful a 
supposition. The mere articulate 


sound would have no independent 
prior existence for the savage; he 
would call it into existence at the 
time he first made use of it for the 
purposes of language. Max Miller 
seems to have reasoned himself into 
the - persuasion 


that Thought— 
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which in ifs simplest form is the 
memory of objects—that thought, 
and such articulate sounds as we 
use as words, could not, from the 
nature of things, exist separately; 
that we could neither think without 
language, nor ever increase our vo- 
cabulary merely by some new com- 
bination of articulate sounds which 
till that moment had not been a 
word at all. Such appears to be the 
meaning of the following, and of 
other similar passages we meet with 
in these Lectures :— 

“Tt matters not whether the sound 
is articulate or not; articulate sound 
without meaning is even more unreal 
than inarticulate sound. If, then, these 
articulate sounds, or what we may call 
the body of language, exist nowhere, 
have no independent reality, what fol- 
lows? I think it follows that this 
so-called body of language could never 
have been taken up anywhere by itself, 
and added to our conceptions from 
without; from which it would follow 
again that our conceptions, which are 
now always clothed in the garment of 
langua: e, could never have existed in a 
naked state. This would be perfectly 
correct reasoning if applied to anything 
else; nor dul see that it ean be ob- 
ponet to as bearing on thought and 
anguage. If we never find skins ex- 
cept as the integuments of animals, we 
may safely conclude that animals can- 
not exist without skins.” 


Leaving these obscurities behind 
us, we have to thank the lecturer 
for a brief and clear account of the 
mechanism of speech, for his in- 
vestigation of the a'phabet, of the 
various vowels and consonants 
which compose articulate sounds, 
and for much interesting informa- 
tion as to the distribution of these 
through the various languages spok- 
en on the earth. The early lan- 
guage of every people was probably 
very limited in its repertory of 
seunds, “Where we find very 
abundant alphabets,” he ae 
“as, for instance, in Hindustani an 
have 


English, different languages 


‘been mixed, each retuining for a 


time its phonetic peculiarity.” 
There are some languages which 
dispense with what to us seem the 
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most elementary sounds, in which 
our labials are absent, or exist in a 
very obscure radimentary stute. 

“ We are so accustomed to look upon 
pa and ma as the most natural articu- 
lations that we can hardly imagine a 
language without them. We have 
been told over and over again that the 
names for father and mother in all lan- 
guages are derived from the first ery of 
recognition which an infant can articu- 
late, and that it could at that early 
age articulate none but those formed by 
the mege opening and closing of the lips. 
It is a fact, nevertheless, that the Mo- 
hawks, of whom I knew an interesting 
specimen at Oxford, never, either as 
infants or grown-up people, articulate 
with their lips. They have no p, b, m, 
j. », w—no labials of any kind; and 
although their own name Mohawk 
would seem to bear witness against 
this, that name is not a word of their 
own language, but was given to them 
by their neighbours, Nor are they the 
only people who always keep their 
mouths open, and abstain from articu- 
lating labials. They share this pecu- 
liarity with the five other tribes who 
together form the so-called Six Nations. 
The Hurons likewise have no labials, 
and there are other Janguages in Ame- 
rica with a similar deficieacy.” 

The gutturals are seldom altoge- 
ther absent; yet they are so in the 
Society Islands, and the first Eng- 
lish name their inhabitynts had to 
pronounce, Uaptiin Cook, could not 
be approached nearer than Tufte. 
The d is never used by the Chinese; 
neither is the r. They say Hulope 
for Europe; Ya-me li-ka for Ame- 
rica, and the name of Christ is dis- 
torted into Ki-li-yse-tu. 

If we in Englind are rich in our 
alphabet, we make the very wildest 
and most extravagant use of it in 
our written language. Our ortho- 
graphy is the most anomalous, we 
believe, on the face of the earth. 
Those who have at heart its reforma- 
tion, will rejoice to be able to quote 
the authority of Max Miiler in their 
favour. Assuredly, if we could once 
get over the grotesque effect that 
novelty has in this instance, we 
should all become reformers here, 


we should all be advocates for a 
truly phonetic system of sp-liing. 
But this first impression of the gro- 
tesque is too strong to be overcome. 
Our reformers must proceed gradu- 
ally. They have a good cause, All 
the world admits that it isof infinite 
importance that every boy should 
be tanght to read, and to read 89 as 
to make a pleasant occupation of it. 
Bat poor b>ys, especially in agricul- 
tural districts, can give but scant 
time to their schooling. Now if a 
reform in our spelling would abridge 
the labour of learning to read by 
one-halt—which we think is a mo- 
derate statement—there could be 
no better expe ient for promoting 
the education of the people. The 
argument mo-t gravely insisted on 
against such a refurm comes from 
the etymologists, and the lovers of 
historical association; it is precise- 
ly this argument which Max Mil-t, 
a philologist par excellence, would 
teach us to disregard. Speaking on 
the subject of phunetics, he says :— 


“T ought not to omit to mention here 
the valuable services rendered by those 
who for nearly twenty years have been 
labouring in England to turn the results 
of scientitic research to practical use, in 
devising and propagating a new system 
of ‘Brief Writing and True Spelling,’ 
best known under the name of the Pho- 
netic Reform. I am far from underrat- 
ing the d fficulties that stand in the 
way of such a reform, and I am not so 
sanguine as to indulge in any hopes of 
seeing it carried for the next three or 
four generations. But I feel convinced 
of the truth and reasonableness of the 
principles on which that reform rests; 
and as the innate regard for truth and 
reason, however dorinant or timid at 
times, has always proved irresistible in 
the end, enabling men to part with all 
they hold most dear and sacred, whe- 
ther corn-laws or Stuart dynasties, or 
Papal legates or heathen idols, I doubt 
not but that the effete and corrupt or- 
thozraphy will follow in their train, 
Nations have before now changed their 
numerical figures, their Jetters, their 
chronology, their weights and measures ; 
and though Mr. Pitman (or Mr. Ellis*) 
may not live to see the results of his 





* We insert this gentleman's name because, without disparaging the claim of 
any one else, we believe that no one has wrought with greater zeal in this matter, 
or with more self-sacrifice. 
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persevering and disinferested exertions, 
it requires no prophetic power to per- 
eeive that what at present is pooh-pooh- 
ed by the many will make its way in the 
end, unless met by arguments stronger 
than those hitherto levelled at the ‘ Po- 
netic Nuz.’ One argument which might 
be supposed to weigh with the student 
ef language—via, the obscuration of 
the etymological structure of words—I 
eannot consider very formidable. The 
pronunciation of languages ehanges ae- 
eording to fixed laws; the spelling has 
cbanged in the most arbitrary manner; 
so that if our spelling followed the pro- 
nunciation of words, it would in reality 
be a greater help to the critical student 
of language than the present uncertain 
and unseientific mode of writing.” 


It is not the poor man only, or 
the country lad, who would receive 
a benefit from this phonetic reform. 
The competitive examinations have 
revealed—if the revelation was 
wanted—what a plague to all elas:es 
is the present mode of spelling. It 
is a case of sheer arbitrary me- 
mory. How often does one hear it 
said, “I can spell the word if you 
do not ask me; J sha'l spell it right 
if I do not think about it.” And, 
by the way, is it quite so equitable 
as it is supposed to be, to make bad 
spelling a fatal blot in these exa- 
mivations? When, in the House of 
Commons, some remarks were mace 
on the unnecessary severity of those 
examinations whieh the candidate 
for the civil serviee has to pass 
through, it was thought sufficient 
answer to reply that a large portion 
of the rejected were rejected on ac- 
count of their spelling. If this were 
the sole eause of their failure, the 
answer is not to us at all satisfactory. 
It is a mistake to suppose that im- 
maculate spelling is a sure test of 
general education, or the want of it 
a sure sign of general ignorance. 
With such an orthography as we 
have, it is mere habit und a mechani- 
cal memory that insure good ¢pell- 
ing. Many minds are so constiiat- 
ed that while they can remember a 
train of thought, or a fact of inter- 
e-ting knowledge, they cannot re- 
tain a mere sequence of words or 
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figures. Such men shall discourse 
well and ingeniously of the origin 
and development of the British con- 
stitution, and all their lives long 
they shall not be master of a single 
date in English history. If they 
know it to-day, they will have for- 
gotten itto-morrow. Wehave heard 
it said—we cannot ourselves vouch 
for its trath—that more than one 
literary man of eminence has felt 
himself plagued all his days by the 
anomalicxs in our spelling. Many a 
faithful servant of the public spells 
well enough, but he requires the 
moral aid of a Johnson’s Dictionary 
within reach: it is seldom that he 
consults it, buat he would immedi- 
ately begin to feel alarmed if he 
knew that bis oracle was removed. 
Set such a man down to a dictation, 
and his fear of blundering would 
inevitably produce a large crop 
of blunders. We ean only hope 
that the examiners are not so given 
over to pedantry as to prevent @ 
shrewd, honest young fellow from 
obtaining his promised clerkship 
merely because he doubled his p or 
his ¢ at the wrong place, or substi- 
tuted e for 4. 

In one of these Lectures we have 
an interesting account of Bishop 
Wilkin>’s scheme for a universal 
language. In 1668 the Bishop 
published his ‘E-say towards a 
Real Character and a Philosophical 
Language.” By a real characier be 
means (what the Chinese are said to 
possess) a charaeter which should 
stand for things, and not for the 
words of things, so that all people 
throughout the world, without 
knowing any language bot their 
own, might communicate together 
through this written character. 
This part of the Bishop’s project 
does not appear impracticable. To 
what extent such a written eharac- 
ter would be useful is another 


question; there must be some 
manifest utility to prompt the 
natives of different countries to 


make themselves aequaipted with 
it. Jones, Brown, and Robinson, 
would have found it usefal on their 
Contine:tal tour; but we doubt if 
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they would have given themselves 
the trouble to learn it. Shy men, 
and men who are accustomed to 
speak their own Janguage with 
accuracy, and who are annoyed at 
the consciousness that in a foreign 
language they are making them- 
selves ridiculous by vile pronuncia- 
tion, if not by false grammar, 
would be delighted with sach a 
mode of communication. Many a 
man would] travel, and. sojourn in 
foreign cities, who now sulks at 
home, if wherever he went he could 
take out his pencil and his pocket- 
book, and express himself clearly by 
a written character, and not be re- 
duced to stammer something which 
will make him look like a fool or 
an idiot. But this class is not so 
numerous in the various countries 
of the world that a new written 
character would be generally learnt 
for their accommodation; and if it 
were not generally known, it would, 
of course, be useless.. The idea has 
been lately taken up by Don Sini- 
baldo de Mas in his ‘Idéographie;’ 
“a memoir on the possibility of 
forming a written character in 
which people of all nations, with- 
, Out understanding each other's 
language, can communicate.” Why 
not adopt at once for this purpose 
the Chinese characters, or so many 
of them as would be necessary? 
Thus we should be at once at home 
in China, and the difficulty would 
be obviated of obtaining the general 
concurrence to any arbitrary system 
of signs. Let all educated people 
in Europe forthwith set about 
learning so much of the Chinese 
character as to be able to hold 
written communication therein. 
This might be the germ of a 
written language common to all 
the civilised world, Perhaps Don 
Sinibaldo de Mas, as he went on 
some dip'’omatic mission to China, 
has fully considered this. We have 


not had an opportunity of learning 
the details of his scheme. 

But Bishop Wilkins had project- 
ed not only his real character, but 
a philosophical language to be pro- 
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nounced by living lips. In this 
undertaking Max Miller gives him 
credit for great ingenuity, and inti- 
mate acquaintance with the nature 
of language itself; but he also 
points out what indeed is a fatal 
defect in the scheme which the 
Bishop has elaborated. His _ philo- 
sophical language makes no _provi- 
sion fer any advance in human 
knowledge. He surveys and clas- 
sifies all homan knowledge as it 
existed in 1668; and having arrang- 
ed it into genera and species, and so 
forth, he gives to each thing a new 
and philosophic name based on 
this classification. Thus our ad- 
vances in science, as in chemistry 
and zoology, which lead to new 
classifications, would utterly dislocate 
and destroy the language. 

Amongst the most instructive of 
these Lectures is the one “On the 
Root Mar.” It is an admirable 
illustration of the modern science 
of etymology, as contrasted with 
that hap-hazard etymology which 
allowed itself to be guided simply 
by the sound and the meaning of 
words, What Voltaire intended as 
a sarcasm—“ L’étymologie est une 
science ot les voyelles ne font rien, 
et les consonnes fort peu de chose” 
—is boldly accepted by the modern 
etymologist. Similarity of sound 
or meaning is but of secondary 
importance, “We know words,” 
says our lecturer, “to be of the 
same origin which have not a single 
letter in common, and which differ 
in meaning as much as black and 
white.” The rules by which letters 
are’ changed one for the other are 
deduced from a wide examination 
of the languages in question; and 
the application of tbese rules en- 
ables the etymologist to detect the 
same roots under various forms. 
These forms, again, by the habit 
we have of thinking in metaphors, 
come to represent most opposite 
ideas. A word, for instance, which 
signified sqft, might become in one 
form to mean something lovable, in 
another something foolish—ideas 
altogether antagonistic. We will 
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not venture to quote any of the illus- 
trations here given, because their 
force and pertinency would not be 
felt unless the whole lecture were 
perused, 

Under the guidance of the scientific 
etymologist it becomes highly interest- 
ing to trace (so far as his successfal 
labours at present enable us) the 
same elements of speech as they 
appear in the different languages of 
man and in the most remote regions 
of the world, For within our historic 
period, and amongst the civilised 
nations known to us, there appears to 
be no such thing as an absolutely new 
coinage of speech. Whatever may 
have passed in a prehistoric period, 
or whatever may now be going on 
amongst some voluble savages, we 
know of nothing new in language that 
is not a reconstruction of the old. 
Everything that has a date has also a 
derivation. It seems here as if we 
had lost the faculty of making bricks 
from the original clay, and could only 
build by redisposing the bricks which 
our ancestors had moulded. In the 
following quotation the reader will 
easily perceive the modification we 
should make: “since the beginning 
of the world” is not the expression 
we should have used, but the general 
drift of the passage we are very far 
from dispuiing. 

“We thus see,” says Max Miiller, 
“how languages reflect the history of 
nations, and how, if properly analyzed, 
almost every word will tell us of many 
vicissitudes through which it passed on 
its way from Central Asia to India or 
to Persia, to Asia Minor, Greece, and 
Italy ; to Russia, Gaul, Germany, the 
British Isles, America, New Zealand; 
nay, back again, in its world-encom- 
posing Migrations, to India and the 

imalayan regions from which it start- 
ed. Many a word has thus gone the 
round of the world, and it may go the 
same round again and again. For 
although words change in sound and 
meaning to such an extent that not a 
single letter remains the same, and 
that their meaning becomes the very 
opposite of what it originally was, yet 
it is important to observe that since the 
beginning of the world no new addition 
has ever been made to the substantial 
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elements of speech any more than to 
the substantial elements of nature, 
There is a constant change in lan- 
gusee, a coming and a going of words; 
ut nO man Can ever invent an en- 


tirely new word, We speak to all- 


inteuts and purposes substantially the 
same language as the earliest ancestors 
of our race; and, guided by the hand 
of scientific etymology, we may pass 
on from century to century through 
the darkest periods of the world’s his- 
tory, till the stream of language on 
which we ourselves are moving carries 
us back to those distant regions where 
we seem to feel the presence of our 
earliest forefathers, and to hear the 
voices of the earth-born sons of 
Manu.” 


We commit our readers, and our- 
selves too, with great confidence to 
the guidance of Max Miler on 
matters strictly philological. We 
should hesitate long before we dis- 
puted any rule of etymology which 
had received the sanction of his 
jadgment; and even individual de- 
rivations which startle us at first, 
we are willing to receive on his 
authority; we receive them at least 
till substituted by others still mere 
cogently supported. Bat in that 
province which is common to the 
psychologist and the _philologist, 
whenever the lecturer discourses on 
the nature and functions of lan- 
guage itself, we are compelled to 
observe that a safer guidance will 
be found in many an old-establish- 
ed author amongst us, Scotch or 
English. No one can deal with the 
wide subject cf mental philosophy 
without being compelled to discuss, 
with more or less fulness, the 
nature of the connection between 
Thought and Language. Now, 
glancing back in memory at the 
list of our metaphysical writers of 
repute, we must say that there is 
hardly one of them from whom 8 
stadent would not derive more pre- 
cise and intelligible views on this sub- 
ject than he will from the Lectures 
before us, Ona this subject the 
lectarer is very vague. We, in our 
part of the island, who have had 
in our universities a Metaphysical 
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Chair, well filled through many 
generations, are probably more alive 
than our neighbours to a deficiency 
of this kind. Not that we claim to 
judge all men by what is loosely 
called “Scvtch philosophy.” Our 
own systems, doubtless, have their 
defects or their shortcomings, and 
there is scope enough for progres- 
sive development; but we are fami- 
liarised to the difficulties of these 
sul.jects. If there is much unexplor- 
ed, we know where, at least, there 
is a solid piece of ground to stand 
upon. We can make a shrewd guess 
whether the lecturer who comes be- 
fore us (let him come fram what 
part of the world he may, or bave 
been educated at Berlin, or Géttin- 
gen, or Paris, or Geneva), whether 
be has himself any sure footing in 
these speculative regions. An Eng- 
lish audience, when metaphysics are 
touched upon, are either at the 
mercy of their present teacher, and 
are led whithersoever he pleases; or 
else they refuse to be led :t all— 
they stand stock still. We in Scot- 
land have calmly sgen the various 
systems of Germah metaphysics 
tower above our heads into tran- 
scendental altitudes; we have seen 
our neighbours clappirig their bands 
at the cloud-built edifice, and com- 
paring it, to our disparagement, 
with the modest structure of the 
Scotch philosophy; but we have 
seen these huge clouds that for a 
time took possession of the sky sink 
down and diseppear—vanish into 
viewless vapour—while we have 
steadily progressed, adding stone to 
stone, and re-slaping here and there 
our more terrestrial building. 

Our present lecturer, we appre- 
hend, has been led into vague 
and exaggerated statements on this 
suliject—the connection between 
Thought and Langaage—by the 
almost excusable partiality which 
every master in any one science is 
likely to have for that science. The 
chemist finds in physiology“bnly a 
serics of chemical problems; the 
electrician could explain both phy- 
siology and chemistry, could he once 
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get his electricity fairly in play upon 
them. Max Mii'ersees on all sides 
some problem of language. Lan- 
guage is with him essential to all 
reasoning; mythology is only a 
“ diseased Janguage;” and all that 
we want towards settling our religi- 
ous and philosophical differences is a 
thorough knowledge of the language 
we use in our controversies. We can 
hardly believe that, on sober conside- 
ration, Max Miller would deliberatel 
assert these three propositions whic 
we have set down. But with more 
or less distinctness they are asserted 
in these Lectures; the first very 
pesitively ; in the second and third 
he has perhaps confused himself and 
his hearers by not distinguishing 
clearly what he means by mythology, 
or definition. 

1. “ Without speech no reason,” 
says Max Miler; and he censures 
Locke and Brown for not acquies- 
cing implicitly in this assertion. 
They make what, we are persuaded 
will seem to mankind in general 
ccttain exceptions, certain qualifi- 
cations which are absolutely neces- 
sary. A reasoning which is carried 
on in propositions must, of course, 
require the aid of language; a 
reasoning whose object is to con- 
vince others must, of course, be 
carried on in language; and it is 
difficult to conceive any reasoning 
upon such simple subjects as a 
State and a Church without using 
the symbol of language. It is very 
certain that the complex organisa- 
tion we call a State or a Church 
could not have been developed 
without the aid of language. But 
where the act of comparison or 
judgment (which consti the 
essence of reasoning) reqifres only 
the memory of individual objects, 
language is not indispensable. We 
may use it even here,,and use it in 
the silence of our thoughts, from 
inveterate habit; but we may also 
limit the process of our mind to the 
memory of objects, and the percep- 
tion of their relations. The dis- 
covery of means to an end will 
surely be allowed to be a process 
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of reasoning. Now, an inventive 
mechanicien, meditating how to 
complete his design, carries his 
machine in his mind’s eye, tries 
this or that expedient, applies a 
wheel or shapes a crank, and might 
spend a whole day in laborious 
cogitation without the least aid 
of language. He might have the 
habit of muttering to himself; bnt 
he also might conduct his mental 
operations without the least refer- 
ence to language. The first word he 
uttered even to himself might be a 
cry of joy at his suecess—the old phi- 
losopher's triumphant Eureka / 

In the earliest stages of society 
there would be few processes of 
thought in which the aid of Jan- 
guage would be absolutely essential. 
Language was first wanted and first 
framed for the communication of 
thought, for the utterance of our 
wishes and desires. It was after- 
wards, when the very materials of 
thought became (and became partly 
through the aid of language) of a 
more complex nature, that language 
assumed its second character as an 
instrument of thought. 

2. On the subject of mythology 
our lecturer makes some excellent 
observations; we would particalarly 
notice the distinction he has so 
ably drawn between tie religion 
and the mythology of the ancient 
Greeks, and the clear summary he 
has given us of the several theories 
of tie Greeks themselves on the 
origin of their mythology. But when 
he himself would explain this origin, 
he appears to resolve it ultimately 
into the influence of language upon 
thought: a word becomes a person ; 
forgettigg that in the personification 
of natdral objects there is also 
a preliminary process of thought, 
which, in some way or other, must 
get itself expressed in language. 
No doubt the given word aids mar- 
vellously in bailding up a mytho- 
logy; but the most essential part 
of the process is that tendency 
which human beings have to see a 
power or a will like their own in the 
activities of that external nature 


which presents itself to them at once 
as benefactor and as tyrant. In or- 
der that his explanation should wear 
a more satisfactory appearance than 
it otherwise would do, Max Miiller 
extends the term mythology to a 
class of cases to which it was never 
yet applied, and in which the influ- 
ence of language upon thought is 
manifest enough. 

“ After the definition,” he says in 
his concluding lecture, “ which on 
several occasions I have given of 
mythology, I need only repeat here 
that I include under that name every 
ease in which language assumes an 
independent power, and reacts in the 
mind, instead of being, as it was in- 
tended to be, the mere realisation and 
outward embodiment of the mind.” 


Accordingly, he would classify 
under the same category the Myths 
of the Dawn, which every reader 
of Max Miiller knows form his fa- 
vourite topic on ancient mythology, 
with the fabulous account of the 
barnacle goose, once stoutly assert- 
ed by the naturalists of €ngland. 
There was a goose called the bar- 
nacle goose; there was a shellfish 
that had also got the name of barna- 
cle, and which often clung to pieces 
of floating timber. There projects 
from the shell of this burnacle what 
the modern naturalist calls the foot 
of the animal, and what, at a dis- 
tance, has some resemblance to fea- 
thers. This slight resemblance to 
feathers, coupled with the identity 
of name, gave rise to the fable that 
the barnacile goose came out of the 
shell of the barnacle that grew upon 
the tree. Max Miller has given us 
some very amusing extracts from 
old writers, who were not content 
with asserting all this as the then 
orthodox doctrine relative to bar- 
nacle geese, but who solemnly de- 
clare that they have seen the bird in 
the shell of the barnacle, and are 
minute in their description of -the 
manuer of its birth, nutrition, &c. 
Here Vhere can be no doubt that 
the identity of name, favoured by 
the slight similarity we have men- 
tioned, tyrannised over the imagi- 
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nation. We have no grave obliga- 
tions to call this by the term of 
“modern mythology ;” and we are 
ready to believe that some of the 
fables of ancient mythology might 
be explained in a similar manner. 
But whether it is ancient or mo- 
dern fable that we are dealing with, 
there is an essential difference be- 
tween such cases and the myths of 
the Dawn. These resulted from a 
personification of the Dawn itself— 
that luminous and coloured appear- 
ance in the sky which preceded the 
sun, This is not an instance of 
the influence of language over 
thought, but of the spectacle of 
nature over thought. We who 
know the dawn as nothing but the 
light of the sun seen before the 
orb itself has risen above the hori- 
zon, may have some difficulty in 
regarding the dawn as 4 separate 
phenomenon. But to a people 
quite ignorant of our doctrine of 
the refraction of light, it would 
present this independent appear- 
ance. Like the rainbow, it would, 
in some inexplicable way, belong 
to the sun, but it would be an in- 
dependent thing. Like the rain- 
bow, or the wind, or the sun itself, 
it would not long remain a thing ; 
it would be a power, a person, a 
companion of the sun, It heralded 
the sun, it was destroyed by the 
sun, or else it was carried off by 
certain demons, and certain other 
demons or deities of the Day again 
brought her back to be reunited to 
the sun. 

Amongst the numerous myths of 
the Dawn which Max Miller dis- 
covers amongst the fables of Greece, 
he ranks, we may mention, the fa- 
mous tale of Troy. Homer's epic, 
by gradual accretions and transfor- 
mations, grew out of some scarce 
recoverable myth. Helen was the 
Dawn, snatched away by lawless 
suitors, who represent the Panis 
robbers of the night, and she is 
recovered by the sun-bright Greeks, 


“The siege of Troy is but a repeti- 
tion of the daily siege of the East by 
the solar powers that every evening are 
robbed of their brightest treasure of 
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the West. That siege, in its orignal 
form, is the constant theme of the 
hymns of the Veda. Saramd, it is true, 
does not yield, in the Veda, to the 
temptation of Pani, yet the first indica- 
tions of her faithlessness are there, and 
the equivocal character of the twilight 
which she represents would fully ac- 
count for the further development of 
the Greek myth, In the ‘Iliad,’ Bri- 
seis, the daughter of Brises, is one of 
the first captives taken by the advane- 
ing army of the West. In the Veda, 
before the bright powers reconquer the 
Light that had been stolen by Pani, 
they are said to have conquered the 
offspring of Brysaya. That daughter 
of Brises is restored to Achilles, when 
his glory begins to set, just as all the 
first loves of solar heroes return to 
them in the last moments of their 
earthly career. And as the Sanskrit 
name of Panis betrays the former pre- 
sence of an r, Paris himself might be 
identified with the robber, . . . . 
That the beautiful daughter of Zeus, 
the sister of the Dioskuroi, was one of 
the many personifications of the Dawn, 
I have never doubted. Whether she 
is carried off by Theseus or by Paris, 
she is always reconquered by her right- 
ful husband, She meets him again at 
the setting of his life, and dies with 
him, pardoned and glorified. This is 
the burden of many a Dawn myth, and 
it is the burden of the story of Helen.” 


8. The third occasion on which 
our eminent philologist shows his 
tendency to overrate the influence 
of language upon thought, is where 
he speaks of the too well known 
effect of obscurity of language on 
the discussions of philosophers and 
divines, No observation is more 
just or more frequently made than 
this, that if disputants did but use 
their words in exactly the same 
sense, there would be an end to 
many a discussion. But this ob- 
servation is only accurate when it 
is kept within its proper limits. 
Between the most intelligent of 
living men, using an instrament of 
communication that should convey 
the meaning of each most distinctly 
to the gther, there would still re- 
main topics enough for controversy. 

To define words so that two dis- 
putants shall attach to them exact- 
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ly the same meaning, and to define 
words so that the meaning attached 
to them shall be strictly in accord- 
ance with fact or truth, are two 
very different things; and Max 
Miiller bas overstepped this dis- 
tinction. In this latter sense, a 
perfect definition is the last result 
of all our inquiries and discussions, 
To say of such a definition that it 
would put an end to disputes, is 
simply to say that men have attain- 
ed, and generally acquiesced in, the 
last discoverable truth. Our lec- 
turer has permitted himself to con- 
found these two very different ideas 
connected with the word definition 
—the one pointing to a perfect iu- 
strument for the communication of 
thought, the other to the truest 
thought that can be gathered under 
the word. 

“T shall, in conclusion,” says Max 
Miller, “ give two or three instances to 
indicate the manner in which J think 
the science of Language might be of ad- 
vantage to the philosopher. 

“ Knowledge, or to know, is used in 
modern languages in at least three dif- 
ferent senses. 

“‘ First, we may say, a child knows 
his mother, or a dog knows his master. 
This means no more than they recog- 
nise one present sensuous impression as 
identical with a past sensuous impres- 
sion. This kind of knowledge arises 
simply from the testimony of the senses, 
or sensuous memory, and it is shared 
in common by man and animal. 

“Secondly, we may say, I know this 
to be a triangle. Here we have a gen- 


eral conception, that of triangle, which 


is not supplied by the senses alone, but 
elaborated by reason; and we predicate 
this of something which we perceive at 
the time by our senses, We recognise 
a particular sensuous impression as fall- 
ing under the general category of tri- 
angle. Here you perceive the differ- 
ence. We not only recognise what we 
see as the same thing -we had seen 
before, but we must previously have 
gathered certain impressions into one 
cluster, and have given a name to this 
cluster, before we can apply that name 
whenever the same cluster presents it- 
self again. This is knowledge denied 


to the animal, and peculiar to man as a 
reasonable being. 

“Thirdly, we say that man knows 
there isa God, This knowledge is based 
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neither on the evidence of the senses nor 
on the evidence of reason. No man has 
ever seen God, no man has ever formed 
a general conception of God. Neither 
sense nor reason can supply a know- 
ledge of God. What are called the 
proofs of the existence of God, whether 
ontological, teleological, or kosmological, 
are possible only after the idea of God 
has been realised within us. Here, 
then, we have a third kind of know- 
ledge, which imparts to us what is nei- 
ther furnished by the organs of sense, 
nor elaborated by our reason, and which, 
nevertheless, possesses evidence equal, 
nay superior, to the evidence of sense 
and reason. 

“Unless these three kinds of know- 
ledge are carefully distinguished, the 
general question, How we know? must 
receive the most contradictory an- 
swers.” 


Here Max Miller has given us, 
in a few words, his theory of the 
nature of human knowledge —a 
theory which we will resist the 
temptation of discussing. He may 
be right or wrong in his theory; 
but it is unmistakable error to say | 
that the science of language, or any 
logical or etymological definitions 
of the word knowledge, or to know, 
can help us in receiving it. What 
ideas we shall gather under this 
word knowledge, is precisely the 
subject of controversy. He thinks 
our knowledge of God is intuitive; 
others consider it a legitimate in- 
ference from the purposes, or great 
purpose (let us say the develop- 
ment of man), seen in creation. 
How can anything whatever, which 
can be described as specially per- 
taining to the science of language, 
assist us in determining this dis- 
pute? It is open to every disput- 
ant to do as Max Miller has here 
done—simply to beg the question 
by making his own definition of 
knowledge. 

In the same triumphant way he 
defines the word “faith” and “to 
believe.” He says :— 


“When we speak of our belief in 
God, or in the immortality of the soul, 
or in the Divine government of the 
world, or in the Sonship of Christ, we 
want to express a certainty independent 
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of sense, evidence, and reason, yet 
more convincing than either—evidence 
not to be shaken either by the report 
of the senses or by the conclusion of 
logical arguments.” 

Very true; he who has a con- 
sciousuess of this kind of certainty 
wants a word to express it; but 
what of those who have no such 
consciousness? Can you bring con- 
viction to them out of the science 
of language ? 

“Faith,” he says, a little further 
on, is that “organ of knowledge by 
which we apprehend the Infiuite.” 
By. “fiith” is generally understood 
the knowledge or the thought itself, 
not a specific “organ” of know- 
ledge. His system of philosophy, 
we presume, needs such an organ, 
and therefore he frames this defi- 
nition. Some of his learned co- 
adjators at Oxford are teaching at 
this moment that we cannot ap- 
prehend the Infinite. Max Miller 
would apply philology to their case. 
He thinks that men have called the 
Infinite “a negative idea, because 
infinite is derived from finite by 
means of the n-gative particle in/” 
Mr. Mansel will hardiy accept this as 
either a sufficient answer to, or a 
fiir account of, the difficulty he put 
befure the public, when, arguing 
from the relative nature of luman 
knowledge, he said of the Absolute 
and the Infinite that they involved 
a negation of the conditions of hu- 
man knowledge. 

Max Miller says, with perfect 
truth, that before discussing the 
supernatural, men ought to have 
already defined to themselves what 
they mean by the natural. A bet- 
ter hint could not be given to our 
controversialists. But the defini- 
tion must be wrought out by clear 
thinking; the Professor of Language 
cannot, as sucb, give us the requi- 
site definition. The professor of 
Language is not ex officio the arbiter 
of all disputes. What is a miracle? 
is a question often asked at the 
present day. The old and familiar 
answer was, that it was the power 
of God producing an event other 
than such as are produced by the 
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same power, in what is called the 
coufse of nature. There has grown 
up in some quarters an indisposi- 
tion to make this contrast between 
the métracle and the cowrse or con- 
stancy of nature, and new dcfini- 
tions of the miracle have been 
lately hazarded. Some have called 
in Mr. Babbage’s machine to help 
them to explain their new account 
of miracles. That or any other ma- 
chine might continue, say they, 
producing one effect for a certain 
long period of time, and then— 
still under its own mechanical laws 
—it might produce suddenly some 
quite novel effect. What we call a 
miracle may be some suci quite 
novel effect produced at long in- 
tervals by the operation of the con- 
stant Jaws of nature. In which case, 
we may add, the worker of the mir- 
acle—that is, the prophet who 
stands before us as such—must 
have been either himself deceived 
as to the nature of the wonder that 
was wrought, or he must be sup- 
posed to have had a miraculous 
knowledge that just at a certain 
moment the apparently anomalous 
event would be produced; and he 
must have taken advantage of this 
knowledge to represent to the pub- 
lic that such extraordinary event 
was accomplished by Gud in an- 
swer to his prayer! Whether this 
is a very enlightened view of the 
subject, we will not here discuss, 
We prefer the old definition of a 
miracle. But such ideas are rife, 
and Max Miller proposes as a remedy, 
or method of arbitrament, the study 
of language! 


“Here,” he says, “a large field is 
open to the student of language, It is 
his office to trace the original meaning 
of each word, to follow up its history, 
its changes of form and meaning in the 
schools of philosophy, or in the market- 
place and the senate. He ought to 
show how frequently different ideas are 
comprehended under one and the same 
term, and how frequently the same idea 
is expressed by different terms, These 
two tendencies in language, Homonymy 
and Polyonymy, which favoured, as we 
saw, the abundant growth of early my- 
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thology, are still asserting their power 
of fostering the growth of philosophical 
systems, A history of such terms as to 
know and to believe, finite and infinite, 
real and necessary, would do more than 
anything else to clear the philosophical 
atmosphere of our day.” 


It might do much to make our 
discussions sharp and distinct, it 
could do nothing towards finally 
determining our doubts and diffi- 
culties where two different ideas 
really present themselves to the 
mind, and we have to choose be- 
tween them. If the question is, 
What ought to be the definition of 
the term miracle? it cannot suffice 
to give us a history of the old de- 
finitions which it is sought to dis- 
card. Max Miller very pointedly 
alludes to “an excellent article 
lately published in the ‘ Edinburgh 
Review’ On the Supernatural, 
ascribed to one of our most emi- 
nent statesmen.” That article would 
modify, in some respects, the 


ideas hitherto attached to the word 
supernatural, Would he 


arrest 
the speculations of the eminent 
statesman whom he here compli- 
ments, by some history of the word? 
All our philosophical terms, and all 
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our terms for immaterial existence, 
Max Miiller himself assures us, are 
modifications of some root origin- 
ally applied to a sensible object, or 
to an act appealing to the senses, 
It has become a philosophical term 
by the growth of thought, and the 
professor of the science of language 
bas only to watch that growth; he 
can have no power, and, we presume, 
no wish, to arrest it at a certain 
stage. 

There was no necessity for our 
professor of the science of language 
to exalt unduly the importance of 
the study to which he is attached. 
It has its own great and most 
legitimate interest. The present 
volume is full of attractive matter 
on the great subject of language; 
and, looking back upon it, we re- 
gret that we have allowed ourselves 
to be carried away from these into 
discussions of a more abstract na- 
ture. Bunt it is too late to retrace 
our steps. The valuable remarks 
and curious etymologies with which 
the volume abounds, will certainly 
be best studied in the work itself; 
while perhaps the few’ precautionary 
or qualifying observations we have 
agg will not be altogether use- 
ese. 
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Ir is a feproach frequently ad- 
dressed to the Church, that she is 
more disposed to utter falminations 
against the heretics who assail her, 
than to reply with sound reason and 
argument to their attacks, People say 
that the clergy are as ready as ever 
to denounce, and, when the occasion 
serves, to persecute, but that they 
are very slow to do manful battle 
for their faith, and meet their an- 
tagonists with their own opinions. 
Such a reproach has a specially 
severe ineaning in an age so gener- 
ally tolerant and reasonable, enter- 
taining so large an smount of ami- 
able, devout, and intelligent heretics, 
and feeling itself so capable of calm 
discussion upon every subject under 
the sun. Toleration has indeed 
become so universal that we have 
not only ceased to persecute, but 
have to a great extent ceased to 
understand the conditions under 
which persecution is possible; and 
people have even been known to 
assert that the ‘ Essays and RevieWs,’ 
and indeed Dr. COolenso himself; 
instead of being condemned, should 
have been answered. This idea, 
however, like most effusions of 
popular sentiment, contains, along 
with a little truth, a great deal 
of injustice. When. theology was 
treated scientifically, and the as- 
sailants of Obristianity were men 
who had the grace to wait a re- 
sponse, and to accept in good faith 
the réle of Deist, Atheist, or Scep- 
tic, it was practicable enough to 
prepare replies to all their argu- 
ments, and Ohristian apologists 
were not wanting; but the matter 
has entirely changed singe those 
days, in England at least. The 
utterances of sceptical opinion, 
which may be considered most 
dangerous, are at present about as 
unanswerable as a popular novel. 
In saying so we do not mean to 
imply avy sneer at the popular 
qualities which make such a work 
as M. Rénan’s ‘ Vie de Jésus’ attrac- 
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tive to the ordinary reader. There 
is no reason why a book should 
be less worthy of consideration or 
thought because it is so written as 
to be always pleasant to read. The 
impossibility of serious reply to 
such a production arises from a 
perfectly different cause. It is be- 
cause of its ephemeral and mo- 
mentary nature that it is next to 
impossible for the defenders of 
Ohristianity to reply ‘specially to 
such an attack. Unless, indeed, 
we could secure a previous under- 
standing with the intending assail- 
ant, and so have due entry into the 
lists along with bim in all the stately 
politeness of chivalry, it is difficult 
to see what the Christian champion 
can do. “What his alversary has 
prepared and_ elaborated by the 
toil of years, by travels and re- 
searches which demand leisure, he 
must either reply to flying, putting 
not only himself but his argument 
under the most seriéus disadvan- 
tages—or he must be content to re- 
cord only his denial and disapproval 
of it, in face of a generation which, 
at the height of its admiration, has 
already half forgotten what its en- 
thusiasm was about. A few months 
ago the work of which we speak 
was discussed everywhere. Last 
summer we found it in its primitive 
shape, an imposing volume, in the 
chief bookseller’s shop of a little 
Scotch country town, where French 
literature seld penetrates. In 
spring, straying vaguely ints Det- 
ken’s, in Naples, in search of the Eng- 
lish traveller’s chief solace, the novels 
of the Tauchnitz series, we found 
not only that popular body of lite- 
rature, but even the multitadinous 
volumes of Dumas and his disciples. 
lost. and buried under 2, locast. aod 
of little volumes in yellow paper, 
the cheap edition of the ‘Vie de 
Jésus,’ The book had thrust itself 
into all kinds of editions in the 
meanwhile, and had ranged freely 
between and beyond the antipodal 
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regions of the High Street, Kenna- 
quhair, and the Palazzo Reale. A 
book of such universat prevalence 
would seem, at first sight, the work 
of all others which it was the 
Ohurch’s duty to answer. And it 
is very possible that at the present 
moment conscientious “ apologists” 
are labouring hard after the airy 
footsteps of M. Rénan, and making 
a solid response at their leisure to 
his production. But in the mean 
time the whirligig Time has brought 
about its revenges.. The tide has 
turned. The “wind of doctrine” 
has swept over Christendom and dis- 
appeared. The shelves that once 
groaned under his various-sized oc- 
tavos have now forgotten Rénan. 
Care and research are necessary to- 
day to find a single copy of the book 
which a little while ago lay as thick 
as automn Jeaves. Under such 
circumstances, what is the Christian 
critic to do? So far as it is pos- 
sible to reply by a yapid magazine 
article or flying jfeuilleton, he bas 
a chance of following on the traces 
of his agile opponent, but there 
are many ie who object to such 
weapons of religious defence. To 
meet the highly-polished and cun- 
ning!y-prepared arrow thus deliv- 
ered flying, by the heavy artillery 
which requires both time and space 
for its evolutions, is manifestly im- 
possible; for the sparkling projec- 
tile has flown into oblivion and 
darkness long before the great guns 
can be got in order, and the world 
does but pause to ask what it is all 
about when the tardy broadside 
rings into all the echoes. To be 
sure, it is a very good thing that 
such assaults upon the common 
faith should be ephemeral as well 
as periodical; but it is at the same 
time rather a hard case for the 
Christian teacher who has addressed 
himself to their serious considera- 
tion. 

Such being the case, the most 
effectual, and indeed almost the 
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only way to meet an assault such 
as we have described, is one which 
kas finally produced the little vol- 
ume entitled, ‘The Christ of the 
Gospels and the Christ of Modern 
Criticism,’* an admirable’ though 
brief exposition at once of M. Ré- 
nah’s books, and of the historical 
and philosophical as well as Chris- 
tian principles which negative its 
conclusions. Principal Tulloch’s 
Lectures have already fulfilled the 
primary and immediate purpose for 
which they were in no respect after 
date, and, having done so, come as 
fitly as modestly to the public, not 
so much in refutation of the bril- 
lant Frenclman’s idy!J, as in calm 
remonstrance and protest against 
the principles at once of historical 
inquiry and moral criticism, which 
have produced this last and newest 
exposition of the ideas of the nine- 
teenth century. Religious decla- 
mation or pious horror would ‘be 
out of place from a chair in which 
theology has to be treated as a 
science, and where to prove all 
things is as necessary as to hold 
fast that which is true. Nor is it, 
fortunately, the custom nowadays 
to impute motives, or set down, as 
in more primitive times, ‘a religious 
speculatist as naturally an impious 
man. Principal Tulloch himself is 
one of the chief leaders of religious 
thonght in Scotland, and is neither 
afraid of speculation, nor disposed 
to confine it within artificial limits, 
On the contrary, he considers it a 
necessary instrument in the Church, 
destined to weed and wionow the 
superfluous matter which attaches 
itself to every real substance of 
truth; and it is, accordingly, with- 
out any undue heat or prejudice that 
he looks at M, Rénan, whose real 
qualities of scholarship he acknow- 
ledges \without hesitation, and 
against whose honesty he makes 
no suggestion. The faults he al- 
leges against the book are of a more 
radical qnality. To call it blas- 





* ‘Lectures on M. Rénan’s “ Vie de Jésus.”’ By John Tulloch, D.D., Principal 
of the College of St. Mary, in the University of St. Andrews, Macmillan: 1864. 
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hemous would have been easy. 
he critic, in the present case, 
goes mach farther, and calls it un- 
philosophical. He finds fault with 
its principles, not only in a religi- 
ous but in an intellectaal point of 
view. He describes it as at once 
theoretical and dogmatic, rejecting 
the Catholic belief with the bland 
elevation of superior intelligence, 
yet claiming from its readers a 
faith in its own assumption, which 
no Pope has yet been able to ex- 
tort from the unwilling world. As 
even popular oblivion cannot make 
the ‘ Vie de Jésus’ otherwise than 
interesting to everybody who «is 
disposed to consider the subject it 
treuts as the most important sub- 
ject of discussion in the world, it 
may be worth while to sketch 
briefly the nature of M. Rénan’s 
book. It is a new biography of 
the Founder of Christianity, treated 
according to the popular method of 
modern biography; and the writer 
is a scholar of acknowledged emin- 
ence, learned in all the intricacies 
of Asiatic literature, and pro- 
fessing to enter with a_perfect- 
ly candid and unbiassed mind 
upon the consideration. of those 
singular phenomena which _at- 
tended the origin of .the Obris- 
tian religion. Such a man, one 
might say at the first glance, was 
a very fit historian of an era so 
momentous; but there are a few 
drawbacks to set against his quali- 
fications for the office. The first 
and most important of these is, 
that though M. Rénan is not at all 
prejudiced against the great Author 
of Ohristianity, but, on the con- 
trary, displays everywhere a great 
and even patronising partiality to- 
wards the wonderful Being whose 
life he relates, he sets out with 
an established theory concerning 
the world and its management, 
which from the first settles arbi- 
trarily the most important ques- 
tions involved. In the world, as it 
appears to M. Rénan, there are no 
complications except such as can 
be disposed of scientifically. He 
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makes up his mind before he be- 
gins, that no sapernataral power 
of whatsoever description has any 
hand in the matter. Like those 
humble descendants of the mum- 
mers of old who still lieger about 
Scotland, the French savant bas to 
send some one before him with a 
broom to sweep the stage clear 
for his drama; and it is with an 
apparent ignorance of any other 
reasonable theury of existence that 
be draws up the curtain, and dis- 
closes to his audience the clean and 
tidy platform upon which humanity 
has to work out its history—a world, 
to wit, out of which, by a careless 
exercise of will, he has cleared 
everything divine and mysterious, 
leaving only Man and Law to fight 
ont the oft-repeated battle throagh 
innumerable ages. Such a clean 
sweep at the beginning simplifies 
matters, though, at the same time, 
it eliminates the trae soul of philo- 
sophy from the argument wihish 
follows, making it rather a Javo- 
rious arrangement of facts to fit a 
theory, than an impartial examina- 
tion of the actaal for the demon- 
stration of the true. Alonz with 
this, it is, however, plain that the 
acute and keen intelligence of the 
biographer has been struck to a 
wonderful degree by the claracter 
which he has sect birmself to portray. 
But for a little affectionate contempt 
for the extreme simplicity of the 
Galilean peasant whicl restores bis 
balance of saperivrity as a hisio- 
rian, the philosopher would become 
an enthusiast; and even with that 
saving clause he lingers over the 
picture he is making with a kind 
of half-adoration. To account 
for the influence exercised by a 
man of humble station and up- 
cultivated powers, not only over 
his own generation but over cen- 
turies of distant time and worlds 
of alien people, does indeed re- 
quire that everything that is most 
noble and perfect in mind and 
spirit should at least be allowed 
to the individual who has occupied 
so singular a place in the world. 
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M. Rénan accordingly depicts the 
Author of our religion in the warmest 
and brightest colours. So far from 
attempting to lessen the beauty of 
His character, he sets it forth, as 
we have said, with graceful enthu- 
siasm, elaborating many a charm- 
ing vignette by the way of that 
fair Eastern landscape, which he 
concludes to have imparted so much 
of its reflective calm and pastoral 
beauty to the soul of the young 
Nazarene. He describes to us, in 
very full detail, what Jesus knew 
and did not know, and the pro- 
cesses of thought and growth of 
ideas in His mind. He touches 
lightly, with a tender regret, on 
those unfortunate moments in 
which, beguiled by the wiles of His 
friends and the necessities of the 
time, this wonderfal Reformer per- 
mitted Himself to be seduced into 
thaumatargical performances - and 
pretences of miracle. By these 
means,—by the beauty of Christ’s 
character, and even, for M. Rénan 
is bold, of His person—by the en- 
thusiasm of His followers, and the 
ingenuity of His disciples, and the 
mingled wants and credulity of the 
age,—the new biographer of Jesus 
of Nazareth does his best to ac- 
count for Christianity. We do 
not at present pause to notice the 
still more profound difficulties he 
plunges himself into — difficulties 
much darker and uglier than those 
which he gets clear of by ignor- 
ing any sort of divine agency in 
the matter. We do but state 
the conditions under which he 
works, and the nature of the pro- 
duction thus evolved. He de- 
picts to us a world busy and full, 
teeming with unintelligible crea- 
tures, each of them a_ profound 
secret to his neighbours, most of 
them unspeakably mysterious to 
themselves—all running their heads 
from time to time against the dead 
walls of law and order, which en- 
compass their blind existence, yet 
by times addressing wistful looks 
towards a sky which, to the poetic 
souls among them, looks to have 
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something behind its unfathomable 
depths. If any one ever made it 
that unknown Being has retir 
behind His cloudy curtains, and left 
it to its own devices. But then 
amid the cloud there arises a Man, 
who not only marks Himself ever- 
lastingly upon the broad canvas, 
but affects the lives and fills the 
thoughts of myriads of people hun- 
dreds of years after, people more 
enlightened in many particulars 
than Himself—all this without any 
sort of influence in the matter ex- 
cept the ordinary laws of human 
inflaence—the power of natural 
greatness, genius, and truth. This 
is the picture M. Rénan draws, 
without, perhaps, quite perceiving 
all its difficulties; and indeed it 
is no light task for any historian 
to account for a wonderful and con- 
tinuous religions movement in a 
world left all by itself to its own 
devices, without the possibility of 
any interference on the part of 
God. 

It is this assumption, to start with, 
against which Dr. Tulloch opens his 
protest. He complains that, while 
M. Rénan professes to enter upon 
the consideration of his subject 
with a mind entirely impartial and 
unbiassed by theory, it is in reality 
upon a foregone conclusion that he 
bases his entire argument. “The 
Gospels are partly legendary, be- 
cause they are full ot miracles ;” 
such is the primary statement of the 
historian who proposes to interpret 
anew the life of Christ—a life 
wholly miracuious, according to 
Obristian conception. To reject a 
certain miracle, or even all miracles, 
as insufficiently proved, is a differ- 
ent thing from the rejection of 
every miraculous possibility in the 
world, which is the conclusion with 
which M. Rénan sets out. The 
real meaning of this conception of the 
universe is ably set forth by Principal 
Tulloch in the following passage :— 


“Here there can be no doubt of M. 
Rénan’s philosophical sentiments, and 
as little doubt of the manner in which 
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he applies them to history. It is his 
evident principle, as it is that of the 
whole school to which he belongs, to 
ignore the reality of any spiritual or 
divine government of the world, The 
order of the universe is fixed in certain 
laws, which exclude all personal inter- 
vention, and remain unchanging for 
ever. It is the business of science to 
discover these laws} it is the function 
of the historian to recognise their ope- 
ration, and to interpret by them the 
whole course of past phenomena; for it 
admits of no question, that they are 
the same laws which we now see ope- 
rating round us, which have been 
without deviation operating from the 
beginning. There is and can be no 
room, therefore, in history for miracle, 
There is no room even for God, save as 
the poetic or philosophic ideal of an 
inflexible system of law. This is Posi- 
tivism in its general conception—the 
startling creed of a widely-prevailing 
hilosophy. Not only Christianity, but 
‘heiam, is held to be a philosophical 
mistake, The world has not advanced, 
nay, has retrograded, from the days of 
the great schools of Greek science, It 
is the spirit of Lucretius, the recognition 
of his inexorabile Fatum, which is the 
highest point of wisdom, and to which 
the world must return, as the spring 
of its highest progress, and the con- 
summation of all knowledge. It is 
somewhat hard for the Christian apolo- 
gist to be thus continually pe ane from 
the fair field of historieal evidence to a 
discussion of the ultimate principles of 
all truth. And yet itis a very instruc- 
tive fact, that every school of unbelief is 
now driven to this resource, It makes 
its chief attack upon Christianity from 
behind general principles, not merely 
inimical to the Church aud the super- 
natural foundation upon which it rests, 
but inimical to all religion—inimical, in 
fact,to all spiritual philosophy and — 
noble creative art and product of civil- 
isation which has its root in the spirit- 
ual life of man—the sphere in which 
man is allied to a higher divine life than 
the mere nature around him which he 
ean see and handle. For this is the 
real question involved in Positivism. 
It is not, as writers like M. Rénan in- 
geniously put it, a question between 
law and caprice, order and arbitrariness, 
in the government of the world. There 
is no Christian thinker who believes 
that the government of the world is 
otherwise than by general laws, The 
universe of nature is conceived by all 
reflective minds as a great order or cos- 
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mos, and the course of history, appa- 
rently irregular as it has been, as a con- 
sistent development in the great system 
of things. The Theist recognises the 

rinciple of order quite as plainly as the 

ositivist; but what he does not admit 
is the merely material character of this 
order. He maintains, on the contrary, 
that order is everywhere the direct ex- 
pression of a living Divine will, which 
rules in and by the order. He acknow- 
ledges, op with the Positivist, that 
the material facts or phenomena in the 
midst of which he lives are capable of 
classification into general laws, conti- 
pually subsisting, and of which they 
may be regarded as the issue or mani- 
festation; but he does not allow that 
these material phenomena or their laws 
exbaust the realities of being. On the 
contrary, he holds that the highest be- 
ing of man is not contained in them 
but is a part of, and is closely allied to, 
a higher order of being, transcending 
and embracing the other. Every higher 
activity of our nature presupposes and 
springs from this higher order of being. 
Religion has no meaning apart from it. 
Philosophy, as it has been conceived by 
all the highest minds of the human race 
—by a Socrates or a Pascal, or even by 
a Pythagoras or a Kant—has no basis 
without it. Art of every kind, poetry, 
painting, sculpture, imply and appeal to 
it, and, save for the inspiration they 
draw from thence, would be merely the 
toys of an idle and frivolous luxury. 
Civilisation in its legislative and judicial 
institutes, and in all the more character- 
istic and elevating forms of its mani- 
festations, rests upon it, grows with its 
growth, and decays with its corruption. 
That man is something more than mat- 
ter, that there is a divine spirit in him, 
and a divine spirit above him, in whom 
alone he lives, and that this divine 
order of beirg is higher than the mere 
material order, and may for wise and 
beneficent. purposes supersede and tra- 
verse this lower order; that, in short, 
there is a living Supreme Will directly 
governing all things, and communing 
with and controlling the will of man— 
an Almighty and Personal hand, which 
none can stay from workicg—such a 
faith is indeed eminently Christian. 
But it also lies more or less obscurely at 
the root of every form of religion, and 
every conception of man as a being ca- 
pable of rational and moral progress. 
And this is what Positivism, if not in 
all cases expressly, yet in its essential 
character implicitly denies; for i$ ac- 
knowledges nothing higher than nature, 
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and the system of laws into which na- 
ture may be resolved. 

“Such a philosophy, if philosophy 
it can be called, necessarily excludes 
all idea of miracles. It rejects the 
miraculous from history because it has 
already rejected God from the world. 
Let it pretend as it may not to impose 
theory upon history, it does so in the 
most obvious and sweeping manner. 
For why are miracles ineredible? Not 
beeanse they have been examined and 
found to be devoid of credit, but because 
the world proceeds by general laws, and 
not by personal agency. Deny this 
latter fact, and of course no miracle 
can have ever happened—for a miracle 
in its very idea presupposes personal 
agency, But admit the reality of Divine 
Intelligence and Will governing and 
acting in every manifestation of nature 
and of history, and it is impossible to 
exclude the idea of miracle, or at once 
set it aside.” 


Principal Talloch follows up this 
statement of the entire basis of the 
question by entering into M. Ré- 
nan’s special argument in respect to 
the miracles of the New Testament, 
which is in its way a skilful and 
specions piece of writing, with all 
that apparent candour and abstract 
air of justice which is so captivat- 
ing to an inexperienced reader. 
“No miracle,” he says, “has ever 
been performed before an assembly 
of men capable of verifying the 
miraculous ‘character of a fact ;” 
aud he proceeds to state the cir- 
cumstances under which it might be 
possible to convince himself, cr any 
other person similarly enlightened, 
of a miraculons event. ‘ Were 
a worker of miracles to present 
himself in these days,” he says, 
“with pretensions sufficiently seri- 
rous to be discussed, and to an- 
nounce himself, we shall suppose, 
as capable of raising the dead, what 
should we do? We should appoint 
a@ commission composed of physio- 
logists, pbysicians, chemists, and 
persons trained in historical criti- 
cism. This commission would 


choose a dead body; would assure 
themselves that it was in reality a 
dead body; would select a room 
for the experiment, and arrange 
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an entire system of precautions 
necessary to place the result beyond 
doubt. If under such conditions 
the raising of the dead was effected, 
a probability nearly equal to cer- 
tainty would be obtained. How- 
ever, as an experiment must be al- 
ways capable of repetition, as those 
who have once done a thing must 
be able to do it again, and there 
can be no question of easy or diffi- 
cult in regard to miracles, the mir- 
acle-worker would be invited to 
reproduce the miraculous fact in 
other circumstances upon other 
dead bodies in another company.” 
To this singular proposal, in which 
the. strength and weakness of M., 
Rénan’s mode of argument is very 
remarkably shown, Dr. Tulloch -re- 
plies by a very lucid and striking de- 
scription of the ‘difference between 
historical and scientific facts : 

“ M. Rénan has here fallen into so 
plain a confusion as to confound a fact 
of experience, a profound historical in- 
cident, with a ecientifie conclusion. 
Facts of incident and contingency— 
and all historical facts, miraculous or 
otherwise, are of this class—belong to 
a sphere of their own, different from 
the scientific, and rest on their own 
characteristic and ry rare proof. 
Whether anything has happened or 
not is a question of contingency to be 
settled by the evidence of those who 

rofess to have seen the thing happen. 

id they really see it? were they truly 
cognisant of it? And were they capa- 
ble of judging, not by scientific tests, 
but by the ordinary exercise of their 
senses and their judgment, whether 
what they saw was a reality, and not 
an illusion? Are they honest men, and 
have they no inducement to say that 
the thing happened if it did not hap- 
pen? Such is the nature of historical 
evidence. Scientifie evidence is of a 
different character ; the evidence not of 
personal testimony but of continual de- 
monstration. Seientifie facts, unlike 
facts of mere contingency or incident, 
are truths of nature, which, once dis- 
covered, admit of repeated verification, 
beeause they rest on the constitution 
of things—the existing laws of the ma- 
terial universe: they are equally true 
at all times, therefore, and their proof 
can be demonstratively exhibited at one 
time as well as another. In the case of 
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such facts personal evidence is of no 
consequence, No amount of such evi- 
dence, apart from scientific experiment 
and demohstration, could establish, for 
example, the law of gravitation, or the 
law of equilibrium of fluids, You or 
I may believe these scientific truths, 
because of Newton’s statements on the 
one hand or Pascal’s statements on the 
other; but any number of such state- 
ments does not form the appropriate 
evidence of such truths, They rest, 
on the contrary, on the evidence of 
direet observation and experiment, 
capable of constant repetition, and of 
being exhibited in formule of the ut- 
most exactness and certainty. M. Ré- 
nan asks with triumph, ‘ Who does not 
know that no miracle has ever been 
performed under the conditions laid 
down by him?’ May we not. ask with 
a more justly-founded confidence, Who 
does not see that. a miracle performed 
under such conditions would be no 
miracle at all? So soon as you can re- 
duce any fact within sslestiie laws and 
conditions, it necessarily ceases to bear 
the character of a miracle. It is the 
very idea of miracle that it transcends 
these laws and conditions; that it is 
an incident or occurrence’ appearing 
within the sphere of human experience, 
but incapable ofgbeing resolved by the 
ordinary Jaws which govern this ex- 
perience. If it can be so resolved, it 
loses all pretensions to be mirac@ous, or 
even marvellous, If the case supposed 
by M. Rénan could really occur, the 
conclusions which he draws from it are 
not those which would really follow. 
The true inference would be, not that 
miraculous powers had been intrusted 
to certain persons, but that raising the 
dead was a natural or scientific process, 
and not an exhibition of miraculous or 
supernatural power at all. How could 
it be, if capable of spontaneous repeti- 
tion in the manner suggested? for is 
not this capacity of repetition just 
the characteristic of a scientific fact? 
Is not the process described the very 
rocess by which some new truth or 
aw of science is discovered and veri- 
fied? A miracle, on the other hand, 
implies as its essential idea a special 
and extraordinary exercise of divine 
power which, from its very nature, it is 
absurd to suppose repeated with a view 
to verification. It pleased God Al- 
mighty, let us suppose, with a view to 
man’s good and the demonstration of His 
own glory, to interpose in human affairs, 
arresting the ordinary action of the laws 
of nature, as in the case of immediate 
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recovery from sickness or restoring the 
dead to life again. The operation of the 
natural forces which wake up the coyrse 
of human experience, and which only 
subsist at any moment, because 
who appointed them continues them, is 
temporarily set aside for some wise end, 
so that the Original Will—of whom alone 
all these forces are, and whose power 
alone they express—is made bare, stands 
forth, as it were, in direct demonstra- 
tion and authority, This is the Chris- 
tian idea of a miracle—the will of God 
in direct and extraordinary exercise, 
This is the nature of the fact which M. 
Rénan insists upon calling together an 
assembly of scientific persons to settle. 
Is this the hand of God? They are to 
determine the question by experiment, 
and by an application of scientific tests. 
If the hand of God raises a dead man 
to life, it must repeat the process under 
a more rigorous and vigilant scientific 
scrutiny before the scientific notables 
can determine whether the thing has 
been really done or not. It is surely 
needless to add, that no miracle has 
hitherto been performed under such 
conditions, for the conditions entirely 
divest the supposed act of all divine 


-character—nay, of all moral import.” 


Dr. Tulloch does not conclude this 
clear and striking discrimination 
without an exainple. He taker 
from the Gospel the simple narre- 
tive of one of those resuscitations to 
which M. Rénan refers. It is the 
story of the widow’s son :— 


“Our Lord in the course of His jour- 
neys went into the city of Nain, and as 
He went (‘and many of His disciples and 
much people went with Him’), He met 
a funeral procession, with the dead body 
of a young man carried on an open bier, 
according to the custom of the East, 
and his weeping mother following the 
bier. ‘And when the Lord saw her, He 
had compassion on her,and said unto her, 
Weep not. And he came and touched 
the bier: and they that bare him stood 
still, And He said, Young man, I say 
unto thee, Arise. And he that was 


‘dead sat up and began to speak. And 


He delivered him to his mother. And 
there came a fear onall: and they glo- 
rified God, saying, That a great prophet 
is risen up among us: and, That God 
hath visited His people.’ Think of 
this scene, a touching and memorable 
incident, one among many, though few 
so striking, in -he life of our Lord; 
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then recall for contrast M, Rénan’s 
laboratory and assembly of scientific 
commissioners prepared to investigate 
the alleged resuscitation of a dead body, 
carefully selected and scientifically 
scrutinised, The contrasted facts are 
of an entirely different order, and the 
issue contemplated in the ope case is 

uite distinct from the issue alleged in 

e other.” 

This, it appears to us, is meeting 
the question in its fullest and clear- 
est signification with a quiet force, 
which is infinitely more powerful 
than any heat of indignation. There 
is, however, besides this ably-indi- 
cated difference, a certain peculiarity 
in the story of the evangelist, which 
in this case neither M. Rénan nor his 
critic takes note of. It is the entire 
simplicity and the spontaneous— 
what one might call accidental— 
character of the whole transaction. 
No thought of proving anything, 
even His own divine mission, appears 
in the words or in the act of the mer- 
cifal visitor, whose compassionate 
heart was suddenly touched by the 
mother’s tears, Of all the miracles 


of the New Testament, it is perhaps ¢ 


the one most entirely unconnected 
with conscious purpose and inten- 
tion. The divine traveller stands 
before us, giving out of His liberali- 
ty, as a human traveller, benevolent 
and sympathetic, might have given 
tears or alms to the desolate woman. 
He had the higber gift in His power, 
and He bestowed it out of the pity 
of His heart. He does not turn 
round to say, “ Believe in me since 
I have raised this man from the 
dead,” but goes silent upon His 
way, one may well believe, with sad 
thoughts of that infinite sea of hu- 
man suffering, of which he had dried 
up one bitter drop, but with which 
the broader balance of natare and 
necéssity forbade Him to interfere 
more largely. The miracle came 


out from Him like rays from the sun, 
or like, what is a better image, kind- 
ness and consolation from a good 
man, spontaneously, with no pur- 
pose beyond, And if one were but 
to take the narration simply, with- 
out the need of proving anything 
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by it, it would not be difficult to 
perceive in most of the miracles of 
the Redeemer, not only this spon- 
taneous, unprepared character, but 
along with it a wonderful sadness, 
as if the very solace He gave made 
Him but mourn the more over the 
awful margin of anguish which it 
did not consist with the purposes of 
Providence that He should relieve. 
What other meaning could be in 
those otherwise unnecessary tears 
which He wept over the grave He was 
about to open? It is unquestion- 
able that the miracles are referred 
to both by Himself and his disciples 
as proofs of His mission; but yet it 
is only in a very few instances that 
He seems to have propounded them 
with this secondary end in view. 
Otherwise the story reads in most 
cases as if it had been a certain 
relaxation of divine self-control, a 
certain human susceptibility burst- 
ing into the composure of Godhead, 
which constrained Him to touch and 
heal—accompanied alwdys by that 
divine melancholy, the grief of God 
over that grief of man which in the 
maintenance of His own larger order 
and universal system it was not 
meet to cure. 

Sach an idea is, however, so far 
from he thoughts of M. Rénan, 
that it does not seem for a moment 
to occur to him that there are still 
a great many people in Cbristen- 
dom who believe unfeignedly that 
Jesus of Nazareth was the Son of 
God as much as the Son of Mary; 
not a man of wonderful genius and 
high originality, but actually a 
Divine person, He does not re- 
cognise the possible existence of 
such an idea, but addresses himself 
as calmly to the narrative of that 
young life in Galilee, of the infla- 
ences that went to the formation of 
so beautiful a character, and the 
circumstances which combined to 
beguile it from its natural réle of 
tender reform and pious contempla- 
tion, into the more tragical Mes- 
sianic character, as if it was agreed 
that all rational persons were of 
his way of thinking, and any other 
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conception, of the story impossible. 
In this satisfied and unpolemical mood 
the biographer proceeds to his pic- 
ture, drawing it, as we have said, 
tenderly, and lingering upon the 
beautiful outline with patronising but 
genuine admiration, M. Rénan him- 
self is much better educated, and 
more thoroughly informed than the 
noble young enthusiast whom he con- 
templates in the valleys of Galilee— 
and he is not unconscious of his 
advantages; but, nevertheless, he is 
aware that the figure he portrays is 
one unparalleled in the world. It is 
this, apart from all theories, which is 
the chief feature in his book—its 
argument in respect to miracles, and 
its criticism of the Gospels, are matters 
important enough to be treated in 
detail; but the grand peculiarity of 
the work is its full and clear con- 
fession of the personal sublimity and 
singularity of Christ. That excel- 
lence without parallel, that unequalled 
urity and moral grandeur, are not 
egendary. M. Rénan has heart and 
power to perceive that the human 
imagination is incapable of so magni- 
ficent an invention; and so far from 
desiring to detract from the glory of 
the figure which it is his ambition to 
portray, his evident desire and inten- 
tion is to add to it, and record more 
distinctly, according to his own ideas, 
its wonderful elevation and majesty. 
In so doing, it is impossible not to 
feel that he bas served the cause 
which he means to injure. As it is, 
however, not only the French phi- 
losopher but the Christian critic whom 
we have at present before us, we pre- 
fer to give Principal Tulloch’s con- 
clusions on this subject rather than 
our own. In an eloquent passage he 
thus sets forth, in the first place, the 
profound importance to Christianity of 
this unparalleled character of Christ :— 


“There is no religion whose inter- 
est centres in the person and character 
of its founder in the same degree as 
Christianity. Christ is Christianity, In 
Him are all its truths, all its mo- 
tives, all its glory summed up. In this 
respect it differs entirely from Moham- 
medanism or Buddhism, or any other 
religion which has largely influenced 
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the world. They rest upon many in- 
fluences, Christianity rests, above all, 
on Christ. It is the spiritual beaut 
and perfection of His character whi 
has given it the hold it has upon the 
intelligence of the most intelligent na- 
tions of the world—which has given it - 
the sway it has over the most spiritual 
and exalted souls that have ever lived 
in the world. Christianity has 
been the highest spring of human eivili- 
sation; its most preserving — 
Why so? Because it has given to hu- 
manity a spiritual ideal—a perfect re- 
ligious conception—which has been the 
light of the world. There has been no 
visible growth in this ideal, and no de- 
cay in it. It burst upon the world with 
a sudden illumination, perfect as it 
now is. It grew up occulto velut arbor 
arvo—‘a root out of a dry ground.’ 
In the lapse of ages it has suffered 
no change, no diminution. Christian 
creeds have imperfectly defined, Chris- 
tian institutions imperfectly represent- 
ed it. Some Christian heroisms have 
even feebly imitated it. But nowhere 
has there been any advance beyond it. 
It remains the Light of the World, as it 
declared itself to be eighteen centuries 
ago. Whatever has suffered change, or 
seems like to suffer change—whatever 
revision may await systems or ceremo- 
nies, modes of Christian thought or 
Christian government—this ideal re- 
mains lustrous with the same radiance 
—‘the same yesterday, to-day, and for 
ever’'— an example of all love and 
nobleness—of all grace and all true 
randeur; inexhaustible in its spiritual 
ulness, incapable of improvement in 
its spiritual proportions. Art and life 
alike—the responsive intellectual and 
the responsive moral ideal in us—have 
found in it, and continue to find in it, 
a perennial fountain of inspiration: 
they catch some newer and higher and 
more celestial aspect of it; they reach 
perhaps, with the deepening thought- 
fulness of increasing ages, some truer 
comprehension of it; but the manifold- 
ness of its excellence exceeds their imi- 
tative grasp. It still towers above 
them, sympathetic at every point to the 
touch of human aspiration, but out- 
mg the highest possibility of hu- 
man endeavour.” 


Such a wonderful existence, he 
proceeds to show, must have had a 
fit cause and origin; and it is per- 
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feetly consistent and intelligible to 
the Christian who recognises “the 
only begotten of the Father, full of 
grace and truth,” in this most mar- 
vellous and unparalleled Man. “It 
is but fair, however, to require from 
one who denies this supernatural 
origin, an adequate and consistent 
explanation of a fact which has ap- 
peared to the general intelligence 
as well as-to the eye of fuith, so 
clearly to involve the supernatural, 
and to be unintelligible without it.” 
M. Rénan admits the fact fally and 
clearly, and he accounts for it as he 
can with much elaboration and care— 
for naturally it is a matter upon which 
a man of candid mind, kept back by 
inexorable theory from the only simple 
explanation, must bave found it hard 
to satis‘y himself. A thousand dead 
men raised to life would be less of a 
miracle to account for than this Jesus, 
to the secret of whose existence even 
great Semitic scholarship can give 
but little clue; indeed, to pause 
upon the question of miracles at 
all, while this greatest of all won- 
ders remained to be discussed, is 
but another proof of the limited 
nature of human perceptions even in 
their most acute development. M. 
Réoan’s explanation is, that Obrist 
was produced by Judaism, the most 
austere and narrow of all religious 
systems, and by the lovely pastoral 
landscapes and simple rural man- 
ners of Galilee—these two work- 
ing together, but chiefly and most 
powerfully the last, upof the graci- 
ous and tender influence of which 
he enlarges with a dainty eloquence 
which makes one fain to believe, 
though experience is little in favour 
of the idea, that the soft hills and 
green pastures, the sweet shadow of 
olive woods and glimmer of inland 
waters, are not only full of moral 
influence, but of the loftiest inspira- 
tion. It is thus that Dr, Tulloch 
examines the singular explanation 
which M. Rénan gives of the origin 
of Christ :— 

“ Jesus, according to M. Rénan, was 
the natural offspring of Judaism, 


He was the incarnation of its moral 
genius and its Messianic dreams—no- 
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thing more. Natore, the teaching of 
the synagogue, and the enthusiasm of 
the populace, made Him what he was. 
Could such a character spring out of 
such influences, and be produced from 
such sources? It appears to us wholly 
impossible, We may allow even so 
much for the sweet natural genius and 
the charming susceptibility of Jesus, 
but the result is still’ incredible; for 
let genius be of the most transcendent 
sort, it must yet connect itself by de- 
finite links with its age and time. The 
most admirable and unique human 
genius is found to stand in close intel- 
lectual and moral relation with its con- 
temporaries. Its growth is understood 
from what they were, and the influ- 
ences, direct. or indirect, which they 
exercised upon it, There is in all cases, 
if not an entirely clear, yet an intelligible 
affinity between the highest genius and 
the tendencies in the midst of which 
it arose, This connection is entirely 
wanting in the case of Jesus. M. Rénan, 
indeed, talks of moral maxims that were 
rife in the synagogues, and kindred 
teachers, such as Hine! and Gamaliel. 
But his constant affirmations on this 
subject rest on no evidence, and receive 
no countenance even from his own de- 
tailed descriptions, The whole picture 
of Judaism which he draws is opposed 
to them. He keeps repeating state- 
ments about the moral teaching of the 
synagogue—statements, let it be re- 
membered, confessedly founded on 
sources not in existence till two cen- 
turies after the Christian era—but he 
cannot point to any corresponding fea- 
tures in the actual Judaism of the time, 
The features which this Judaism pre- 
sented are sufficiently well known. 
Phariseeism and Sadduceeism repre- 
sented its two predominant tendencies; 
and what they were, especially how 
utterly immoral they were, no one has 
better shown than our author. The 
former had lost the very idea of moral- 
ity—had obscured and perverted its 
most obvious and fundamental obliga- 
tions. A superstitious formalism, con- 
secrating the most frivolous external 
observances, was its only principle, and 
baneful and malicious fanaticism its only 
passion, The Sadducees were without 
any pretence of spiritual feeling—ma- 
terialists by profession, ambitious of 
power, wealth, pleasure, but without a 

article of serious thought or sentiment. 
With both these great parties Christ 
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had confessedly no relations except 
those of hostility. It is even a subject 
of congratulation to M. Rénan, that his 
hero, in the progress of His moral de- 
velopment, was so far removed from 
them in the quiet village of Galilee. 
. . + + But when we look for an 
evidence of moral culture in the north 
any more than in the south—in Galilee 
any more than in Jerusalem—M. Rénan 
gives us nothing but picturesque de- 
scription and dogmatic appeal to the 
Talmud. He has nowhere indicated, 
nowhere even explained, the marked 
contrast which, according to him, ex- 
isted between the Judaism of Galilee 
and of Jerusalem. And for such a con- 
trast there is not the slightest historical 
foundation. The spirit of the north 
was Of a more free, simple, and natural 
character. The tendencies of Judaism 
had not then developed into the same 
hardened opposition. All that was 
characteristic in Judaism necessarily 
reached its most prominent expression 
in the capital. But withal, the Juda- 
ism of the north and of the south was 
substantially the same. . . . The dis- 
ciples were Galileans, They were, one 
and all, members of the northern syn- 
agogues, and may be taken, from the 
mere fact of their association with 
Christ, as above the average examples 
of the religious and moral spirit which 
characterised the synagogues. Do they 
then show, apart from the direct influ- 
ence and instruction of their Master, any 
lofty spiritual tendqney, any character- 
istics of spiritual wisdom? Could St. 
Peter, or even St. John, before the da 
of Pentecost, when they accompanie 
our Lord on His Galilean journeys, be 
conceived as giving utterance to any 
such sermon as that on the Mount? 
.. If the religious feeling of Galilee 


had been so much higher than the re- 


ligious feeling of Jerusalem, would we 
not have had in the Gospels abundant 
traces of the fact? If such maxims as 
compose the Sermon on the Mount had 
been a common moral currency in the 
Galilean synagogues, could we not have 
found some evidence of this in the dis- 
ciples of our Lord as well as in our 
Lord Himself? In short, M. Rénan’s 
elaborate contrast, and the inferences 
he founds upon it, have, as we have 
said, no historical foundation, . . . The 
Christ of the Gospels, then, is unin- 
telligible on M. Rénan’s principles. 


There is really no foundation for the 
character which he has drawn. The 
origin of Christianity cannot be ex- 
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plained even by the most favourable 
concurrence of natural causes in Galilee 
eighteen centuries ago. Nature may do 
much for a responsive soul; but even 
its most glorious combinations have in 
themselves no creative effect. Sweet 
genius and a charmiag spiritual sus- 
ceptibility may constitute an attrae- 
tive character, and even rise to a height 
of powerful and commanding influence 
in dealing with current spiritual influ- 
ences, . . . This is the obvious secret of 
such characters as those of St. Francis 
of Assisi and others. Marvellous as 
their career and the power which they 
exercised may be, we understand them 
readily, because we see the conditions 
out of which they sprang. But these 
conditions we nowhere see in the case 
of Jesus, Let nature and genius have 
all the effect that can be ascribed to 
them, they have nowhere produced 
such a character; they have.in no 2ase 
—not even in one memorable case 
which will occur to most minds, that 
of Socrates—approximated to the pro- 
duction of such a character. No mere 
human influences have ever germinated 
into such a consummate’ expression of 
wisdom and love, of grace and truth. 
The loitiest human model still stands, 
with its strange mixture of leftiness 
and lowness, of Divire light and*human 
darkness, of righteousness of aim and 
error of practice, at an infinite dis- 
tance. Nor was this model, be it re- 
membered, the production of Jewish 
soil and of an effete age.” 

We have quoted so largely in 
order to give a fair idea of the grave 
and searching yet gentle examina- 
tion which M. Rénan’s_ popular 
book has here met with. The 
point is, to our own thinking, of 
all others the one only and utterly 
vital point for Christianity. Christ 
is Christianity, as Principal Tulloch | 
well says. If it was in the power - 
of any assault to dim that spotless 
image, there wotld then be occasion 
in earnest to tremble for our faith, 
with all its divine consolations—con- 
solations for which neither sceptio 
nor philosopher has any substitute 
to offer. Perhaps there is nothing 
which more clearly shows the won- 
derful pre-eminence of the portrait 
of the Gospels, than to contrast it 
not only with the ideal characters 
which from time to time Genius 
has produced, but even with the 
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reprodactions through the hands of 
lesser artists of that picture which 
came fresh out of the tender me- 
mory of John and Matthew, and 
their brother evangelists. From 
the Jesus of a popular sermon to 
the Son of God in Milton’s majestic 
epic, almost every man who hus 
touched the subject has thrown an 


involuntary cloud over the original 


portrait; and in respect to Art, the 
failure has been yet more striking. 
Here and there a gleam of divine sig- 
nificance has stolen into the face of 
the child-Saviour, as depicted by the 
greatest of painters; but we have 
never seen a picture which express- 
ed divinity in the maturity of man- 
hood, or would lead an uninstracted 
mind to the idea that the greatest 
of beings was there represented. It 
is the poise of the suspended figure, 
the. reality of an attitude which is 
neither flying nor standing, which 
touches the spectator even before 
so famous a canvas as that of the 
‘Transfiguration;’ it is not any 
divine effulgence in the image of 
the Redeemer; and still less is there 
any timent of Godhead in the 
muscular Christ of Michael Angelo. 
The only pictures of Him in which 
we remember to have felt a kind of 
shadow of the Divine, are those of 
the early Byzantine Christ, large 
and severe and pathetic, in which 
primitive art, struggling in chains 
of palpable difficulty, has yet set an 
expression of ineffable tenderness 
an! sorrow and awful simplicity, 
which, to our own thinking, is the 
most impressive yet attained by art, 
unless, indeed, we were to except 
Mr. Holman MHauot’s wonderful 


. ‘Light of the World,’ under the 


eyes of which one would scarcely 
dare to think an ill thought. 

If, however, we were to accept 
M. Rénan’s account of the Gos- 
pels as books which grew into 
their present proportions under 
the hands of an _ innumerable 
quantity of authors, each man 
adding to his scanty MS. any in- 
cident or utterance that struck 
him specially, the wonder would be 
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more and more increased; for of 
all modes of producing a picture 
full of such divine unity, this is 
about the last which could be sup- 
posed successful. At the same time, 
the account he gives of the Gospels 
is, in our judgment, a very import- 
ant part of M. Rénan’s book. It 
is one which perhaps his peculiar 
scholarship makes him more cap- 
able of treating thoroughly; and 
though we feel Principal Tulloch’s 
explanation of his theory in respect 
to the Gospels of Matthew and 
Mark to be quite satisfactory, there 
is a little haste and imperfection 
in the lecture which discusses this 
point. M. Rénan dwells very strong- 
ly upon the difference between the 
earlier Gospels and that of John, 
which is indeed a very interesting 
distinction, and one which, apart 
from the learned and _ inaccessible 
discussions of scientific theology, 
the ordinary public would be more 
likely to find interest and instruac- 
tion in than in many sermons, 
How far this characteristic dis- 
tinction may have arisen from a 
difference of audience we do not 
undertake to decide; hut an intel- 
ligent reader will perceive that in 
various specified cases the audience 
mentioned in the Gospel of John is 
of an altogether different character 
from the rustic crowds of Matthew. 
There is, in the first place, Nicode- 
mus, with whom the Master treated 
in private of high and difficult 
matters, which it would have been 
utterly impracticable to discuss on 
the mountain or the shore of the 
Jake, in presence of a fluctuating 
and ignorant multitude; and, to- 
wards the end of the Gospel, it is 
with the intimate ciscle of His im- 
mediate disciples, gathered round 
Him in awe, and dismay, and painful 
half-comprehension, like people at 
a deathbed, that the Saviour talks 
—speaking to them things which 
they understood “ afterwards,” as the 
record itself pathetically says. Such 
an auditory was little likely to be 
addressed in the broader general dis- 
courses with which the ministry of 
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Christ began. To deliver to them, 
under such circumstances, another 
Sermon on the Mount, would have 
been a proceeding entirely false to 
that homan nature which was ever 
surpassed but never contradicted by 
Jesus of Nazareth; and what is un- 
questionably true of the discussions 
which begin, and of the wonderful and 
affecting intercourse which closes this 
Gospel, bas also, so far as we are able 
to judge, every appearance of being 
applicable to the intervening por- 
tions. It is not the outdoor crowd 
which can do nothing but listen, but 
the groups in the porches of the syna- 
gogues, on the steps of the Temple, 
curious and hostile, Jaying traps for 
the speaker, whom we _ perceive 
dimly through John’s narrative; and 
the distinction is natural enough, and 
easy to understand. But the question 
is one which demands larger space 
and fuller treatment. It is to John 
we owe the narrative unequalled in 
human literature, of these last com- 
munings with His chosen friends, 
which are to most Christian souls 
the most profoundly affecting part of 
the history of Christ. His is the story 
of that last mortal meal, where, as 
yet unassailed and uncondemned, the 
Redeemer sat among His followers 
with the prescience of death in His 
eyes, addressing to them those coun- 
sels and those promises of which it 
was hard for them to see the occasion ; 
while they, alarmed and dismayed 
and awe-stricken, asked bewildered 
questions, and knew not what they 
said. The other day we went with 
reverence to see the remains of. the 
great picture in which this subject 
has been represented by one of the 
greatest of painters, and which, to 
our eyes, looked more impressive 
under its film of decay and partial 
destruction than had it been as 
fresh and perfect as at first. Bat 
Jobn is unspeakably a greater artist 
than Leonardo. With him there is 
no conventional grouping—no arbi- 
trary attitudes. The awe and per- 
plexity of the ead group, the expla- 
nations they seek in each other's 
eyes, the bafiling veil of incapacity 
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which bewilders their human com- 
prehension of the Divine Sufferer, 
and makes even sympathy and love 
fall short in the effort, are such as 
no imagination ever gave form to. 
The difference between the painter 
and the evangelist reminds us of a 
still greater difference in the com- 
parison of Christ with Socrates, 
which is so much in favour with 
critics. Nothing could be more 
striking than the contrast between 
the last act of our Lord’s life and 
the scene in the Athenian pri- 
son, where the philosopher ac- 
cepts his doom while discussing 
general principles with his friends, 
and receives death with a certain 
indifference which is not even desti- 
tute of humour, treating his judges 
and executioners with a sober and 
tolerant contempt which is alto- 
gether human, and has not a spark 
of divinity in it. They have done 
their worst, poor creatures as they 
are; and now Jet us talk of more 
interesting matters. Such is the 
sentiment of the scene in which one 
of the very greatest of merely human 
personages is the chief actor, and 
which is told by lips no less skilful 
than those of Plato. So far as tite- 
rary power goes, the evangelist had 
little chance with the philosopher; 
and it would be hard to explain, 
even by M. Rénan’s learned com- 
mission of “physiologists, pbysi- 
cians, chemists, and persons trained 
in historical criticism,” how the 
simple apostle has so _ infinitely 
transcended the great Italian and 
the greater Greek. Such a miracle 
is harder to account for than even 
restoration from the dead. 

This is not a place to enter into 
any discussion of that which we, in 
common with all Obristians, regard 
as the most awfal event ever con- 
summated in this world; but we 
cannot refrain from making one final 
extract from Dr. Tulloch’s valuable 
little book, in which he sets forth, 
with what seems to us a fine origi- 
nality as well as unquestionable 
force and eloquence, one remark- 
able point of difference between the 
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death of. Christ and those of all the 
human martyrs and victims of pop- 
ular ignorance or rage, with which 
the sceptical critic would fain con- 
found it:— 


“The modern Lege of Christ’s cha- 
racter by those who deny His divinity, 
is that of a great religious hero and 
martyr; one who died to vindicate 
human liberty and the right of spiritual 
intelligence against the oppression of 

riesteraft, and the servilities of a god- 
ess material power. This is so far the 
view of our author. In the closing 
period of His career Christ is to him 
something of such a hero and martyr. 
But he is conscions also how imperfectly 
such a character fits Christ, and espe- 
cially the Christ of the Passion. . ° 
And what a story is that! What a pic- 
ture of infinite mysterious sorrow—of 
shadow deeper than all other shadow 
that has ever lain on our earth! as 
Jesus withdrew from His disciples about 
a stone’s cast, and fell on His face and 

rayed, saying, ‘ Father, if it be possible 
et this cup pass from me.’ . Butis 
this the characteristic spirit of the hero 
and martyr? Do we feel, as we read 
the story of the Passion, that we are 
contemplating merely the struggles of 
a great human soul? Is that agony and 
bloody sweat, that ery of impassioned 
mystery, that weakness and shrinking 
as from death, and, finally, that horror 
of great darkness as He hung upon the 
cross, and felt that God had forsaken 
Him—is all this of the nature of heroic 
martyrdom? Is it not something en- 
tirely different from the steadfast re- 
joicing willingness of a Paul—‘I am 
ready to be offered, and the time of my 
departure is at hand;’ from the blind 
headlong rapture of an Ignatius, ‘ Suffer 
me to be the food of wild beasts—do 
not intercede for me. Fire and the 
cross, the assaults of wild beasts, the 
tearing of my limbs, the breaking of 
my bones, the grinding of my whole 
body—I welcome them all’? Assuredly 
it is. As we stand in spirit by the side 
of the sleeping disciples and watch their 
suffering Lord; as we hear Him. cry 


from the cross, ‘My God, my God, why 
hast Thou forsaken mef’ we feel we are 
entering into the communion of a deeper 
and more mysterious sorrow than the 
world has ever known—a sorrow which 
is not weakness—a sorrow in which no 
notes of mere martyr-triumph mingle, 
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which no gleam of rejoicing heroism 
illumines, but which becomes bright 
with an awful meaning, then, and only 
then, when we recognise in it the reality 
of a Divine Sacrifice for the sins of the 
world, the offering of Him who, ‘though 
He knew no sin, was made sin for us, 
that we might be made the righteousness 
of God in Him,” 


It is difficult to go on after a 
conclusion so solemn; but we may 
permit ourselves to say, by way of 
winding up, that the alarm which 
is created in the Church by the ap- 
pearance and sudden popularity of 
such a work as that of M. Rénan, is, 
though perhaps natural enough, an 
unreasonable panic. It is not only 
its ephemeral character which makes 
the impression produced unimport- 
ant; it is a much deeper and more 
radical incapacity. The school of 
thinkers to which M. Réuan be- 
longs, and to which also belong 
some very eminent minds among 
ourselves, is entirely destructive in 
a religious point of view. It has 
nothing whatever to substitute for 
the hopes and consolations it takes 
from us. But there are a few, and 
only a very few, minds in this world 
which are so self-contained and self- 
sufficing as to be able to do without 
these consolations and hopes. To 
many of us life is so hard that it is 
the most we cando “to use,” as 
says the special poet of our genera- 
tion, “a little patience ere we die” 
—to most, some little light upon the 
darkness of the hereafter, some pos- 
sibility of a life more worth living 
than this, is a primitive necessity 
of existence. The multitade have 
never been affected by the winds 
of doctrine which blow about the 
higher altitudes of intellect; and 
by the multitude we mean, not the 
poor, but the broad, general mass 
of common people—people of na- 
tural sympathies, warm affections, 
and active lives, who can no more 
spend their time in discussion than 
in any other unprofitable _ pastime. 
Let the savants take care of them- 
selves. We cannot tell what may 
be the case in France among the 
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poor, to whom M, Rénan, with an 
adroit adaptation which agrees but 
_ with the dignity of his phi- 
osophy, has sent his book wrap- 
ped in a flattering preface; but 
notwithstanding chance infections, 
which may raffle the composure of 
here and there a parish priest, any 
general effect in England is impos- 
sible. Obristianity itself does not 
undertake to satisfy all the questions 
of the wistful spirit, but there is no- 
thing else which makes any response 
at all out of the awfal darkness in 
which, one time or other, every liv- 
ing soul loses some precious thing. 
The irtellectual classes are, as we 
have said, limited in number, and 
presumably able to take care of them- 
selves; and to persons consciously 
self-suflicing our argument may not 
seem a lofty one. But we are per- 
suaded it is true. Mere scepticism 
attempting only to deprive us of 
our hopes will never reach the pop- 
ular heart. “Oonsider the hori- 
zon,” says M. Rénan, addressing 
the poor; “there rise the tints of 
the dawn, deliverance by means of 
resignation, labour, liberality, re- 
ciprocal support — deliverance by 
means of science, which, penetrat- 
ing the laws of humanity, and more 


and more subduing matter, will 
found the dignity and the true lib- 
erty of all men. Let us prepare, 
each by doing his duty, this para- 
dise of the future.” Such a para- 
dise does not accord with English 
imaginations; but even were it at- 
tained—had science done her best, 
sanitary and otherwise, and “ recip- 
rocal support” been realised in its 
highest ideal, the most intimate and 
profound of human miseries would 
still remain to be somehow pro- 
vided for. People would still die, 
and hearts still break, and even the 
much-contemned priest would con- 
vey more consolation than M. Ré- 
nan. In England we are rather 
fond of taking fright — this sub- 
ject, and conceiving danger to the 
religion of the people where no dan- 
ger exists. That is founded upon 
more imperative necessities, and 
wants that go deeper down. It is 
good that the Church should meet 
frankly and boldly all her assail- 
ants; but she may at the same time 
take comfort in reflecting that the 
vast mass of her members are hu- 
man creatures, and that no amount 
of eloquence is likely to convince 
them, instead of bread, to accept a 
stone. ; 
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TONY BUTLER. 


PART XIIL 


OHAPTER XLV.—A SHOCK FOR TONY. 


Ir Tony Butler took no note of 
time as he sat at breakfast with Sir 
Joseph, he was only sharing the for- 
tune of every an who ever found 
himself in that companionship. From 
one end of Europe to the other his 
equal could not be found. It was 
not alone that he had stores of con- 
versation fer the highest capacities 
and the most cultivated minds, but 
he possessed that thorough know- 
ledge of life so interesting to men 
of the world, and with it that in- 
sight into character which is so of- 
ten the key to the mystery of state- 
craft; and with all these he had a 
geniality and a winning grace of 
look, voice, and demeanour that 
sent one from bis presence with the 
thought that, if the world could but 
compass a few more like him, one 
would not change the planet for 
the brightest in the firmament. 
Breakfast over, they smoked; then 
they had a game at billiards; after 
that they strolled into the garden, 
and had some pistol-firing. Here 
Tony acquitted himself creditably, 
and rose in his host’s esteem; for 
the Minister liked a man who could 
do anything—no matter what—very 
well, Tony, too, gained on \gm. 
His own fine joyous nature under- 
stood at once the high-hearted 
spirit of a young fellow who had 
no affectations about him, thorough- 
ly at his ease without presumption ; 
and yet, through that gentleman 
element so strong in him, never 
transgressing the limits of a free- 
dom so handsomely accorded him. 

While the hours rolled over thus 
delightfully, a messenger returned 
to say that he had been at each of 
the great hotels, but could find no 
trace of Colonel Chamberlayne, nor 
of the missing bags. 

“Send Moorcap,” said the min- 
ister. 


Moorcap was away two hours, 
and came back with the same 
story. 

“*T suspect how it is,” said Tony. 
“Chamberlayne has been obliged 
to start suddenly, and has carried 
off my bags with his own; but when 
he discovers his mistake, he'll drop 
them at Naples.” 

Sir Joseph smiled—perhaps he 
did not think the explanation very 
satisfactory; and perhaps — who 
knows?—but he thought that the 
loss of a despatch-bag was not 
amongst the heaviest of human 
calamities. “ At all events,” he said, 
“we'll give you an early dinner, 
Butler, and you can start by the 
late train for Genoa, and catch the 
morning steamer to Naples.” 

Tony asked no better; and I am 
afraid to have to confess that he 
engaged at a game of “ pool” with 
all the zest of one who carried no 
weighty care on his breast. 

When the time for leave-taking 
came, Sir Joseph shook his hand 
with cordial warmth, telling him 
to be sure to dine with him as he 
came through Turin. “Hang up 
your hat here, Batler; and if I 
should be from home, tell them 
that you are coming to dinner.” 

Very simple words these. They 
cost little to him who spoke them, 
but what a joy and happiness to 
poor Tony! Oh, ye gentlemen of 
high place and station, if you but 
knew how your slightest words of 
kindness—your two or three syl- 
lables of encouragement — give 
warmth and glow and vigour to 
many a poor wayfarer on life’s high- 
road, imparting a sense not alone 
of hope, but of self-esteem to a 
nature too distrustful of itself, may- 
hap you might be less chary of 
that which, costing you so little, is 
wealth unspeakable to him it is be- 
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’ stowed upon. Tony went on his 
way rejoicing; he Jeft that thresh- 
old, as many others had left it, 
thinking far better of the world 
and its people, and, without know- 
ing it, very proud of the notice of 
one whose favour he felt to~ be 
fame. Ah, thought he, if Alice 
had but heard how that great mah 
spoke to me—if Alice only saw 
how familiarly he treated me,—it 
might show her, perhaps, that 
others at least can see in me 
some qualities not altogether hope- 
less, 
If now and then some thought 
of that “ unlocky bag”—so he called 
it to himself—would invade, he 
dismissed it speedily, with the as- 
surance that it had already safely 
reached its destination, and that the 
Colonel and Skeffy had doubtless 
indulged in many a hearty laugh 
over his embarrassment at its loss. 
“If they knew but all,” muttered 
he, “I take it very coolly. I’m 
not breaking my heart over the 
disaster.” And so far he was 
right—not, however, from the phi- 
losophical indifference that he ima- 
gined, but simply because he never 
believed in the calamity, nor had 
realised it to himself. 

When he landed at Naples he 
drove off at once to the lodgings 
of his friend Damer, which, though 
at a considerable height from the 
ground, in a house of the St. Lacca 
Quarter, he found were dignified 
with the title of British Legation, 
& written notice on the door in- 
forming all readers that “H. B. 
M’s Chargé d’Affaires transacted 
business from twelve to four every 
day.” It was two o'clock. when 
Tony arrived, and, notwithstanding 
the aforesaid announcement, he had 
to ring three times before the door 
was opened. At length a sleepy- 
looking valet ap to say that 
“His Excellency”—he styled him 
so—was in his bath, and could not 
be seen in less than an hour. Tony 
sent in his name, and speedily re- 
ceived for answer that he would 
find a letter addressed to him in 
the rack over the chimney, and Mr, 
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Damer would be dressed and with 
him by the time he had read it. 

Poor Tony’s eyes swam with tears 
as he saw his mother’s handwrit- 
ing, and he tore open the sheet 
with hot impatience. It was very 
short, as were all her letters, and so 
we give it entire:— 


“My own pariine Tony,—Your 
beautiful present reached me yes- 
terday, and what shall I say to my 
poor reckless boy for such an act 
of extravagance? Surely, Tony, it 
was made for a queen, and not for 
a poor widow that sits the day 
long mending her stockings at the 
window. Bat ain’t I proud of it, 
and of him that sent it! Heaven 
knows what it has cost you, my 
dear boy, for even the carriage here 
from London, by the Royal Parcel 
Company, Limited, came to thirty- 
two and foarpence. Why they call 
themselves Limited after that, is 
clean beyond my comprehension.” 
If Tony smiled here, it was with a 
hot and flushed cheek, for he had 
forgotten to prepay the whole car- 
riage, and he was vexed at his 
thoughtlessness. 

“As to my wearing it going to 
meeting, as you say, it’s quite im- 
possible. The thought of its getting 
wet would be asnare to take my 
mind off the blessed words of the 
minister; and I’m not sure, my dear’ 
Tony, that any congregation could 
sit profitably within sight of what 
—not knowing the love that sent— 
would seem like a temptation and 
a vanity before men. Sables, in- 
deed, real Russian sables, appear 
a strange covering for theze old 
shoulders. 

“Tt was about two hours after it 
came that Mrs. Trafford called in to 
see me, and Jeanie would have it 
that 'd go into the room with my 
grand new cloak om me; and sure 
enough I did, Tony, trying all the 
while not to seem as if it was any- 
thing strange or uncommon, but 
just the sort of wrapper I'd throw 
round me of a cold morning. 
But it wouldn’t do, my dear 
Tony. I was half-afraid to sit 
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down on’ it, and I kept tarning 
out the purple-satin lining so often 
that Mrs. Trafford said at last, 
‘Will you forgive my admiration 
of your cloak, Mrs. Butler, but I 
never saw one so beautiful before ;’ 
and then 1 told her who it was 
that sent it; and she got very red 
and then very pale, aud then walked 
to the window, and said swmething 
about a shower that was threaten- 
ing; though, sooth to say, Tony, 
the only threat of rain I could see 
was in her own biue eyes. But 
she turned about gaily and suid, 
‘We are going away, Mrs, Butler— 
going abroad ;’ and betere I could 
ask why or where, she told me ina 
hurried sort of way that her sister 
T-abella bad been ordered to pass 
a winter in some warm climate, «n! 
that they were ging to try Italy. 
She said it all in a strange quick 
voice, as if she dida’t like to talk 
of it, ané wanted it over; but she 
grew quite herself again when she 
said that the gardener would take 
cue that my flowers caine regular- 
ly, and that Sir Arthur and Lady 
Lyle would be more than  grati- 
fied if I would send up for -any- 
thing I liked out of tne garden. 
‘Don’t forget that the melons were 
all of Tony’s sowing, Mrs But- 
ler,’ said she, smiling; and I could 
have kissed her for the way she 
said it, 

“There were many other kind 
things she said, and in a way, tuo, 
that made them more than kiod; 
so that when she went away, I sat 
thinkiog if it was not a tempiation 
to meet a nature like bhers—so 
sweet, so lovely, and yet so worlily ; 
for in all she spoke, Tony, there 
was never a word dropped of what 
sintul creatures we are, an! what a 
thorny path it is that leads us to the 
better life before as, 

“| was full of Ler visit, and every- 
thing she said, when Dr. Stewart 
dropped in to say that they had 
been down again ut the Burnside to 
try and get him to let Dolly go abroad 
with them. ‘I never liked the no- 


tion, Mrs, Butler,’ said he, ‘bat I 
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was swayed here and swayed there 
by my thoughts for the lass, what 
was best for her body’s health, and 
that other health that is of far more 
value; when there came a letter to 
me (it was anonymous), saying, * Be« 
fore you suffer yoar good and virtu- 
ous danghter to go away to a foreign 
lund, just ask the a that is to 
protect her if she still keeps up the 
habit of moonlight walks in a gar- 
den with a gentleman for ber com- 
panien, and if that be the sort of 
teaching she means to inculcate.” 
Mrs. Trafford came to the door as I 
was realing the letter, and I said, 
“ What can you make of such a let- 
ter as this?” und as she read it her 
cheek grew purple, and she suid, 
“There is an end of our preposal, 
Dr. Siewart. Tell your daughier I 
shall importaune her no more; but 
this letter I mean to keep: it is in a 
hand I know will.” And she went 
back tu the carriage withoat another 
word; «nd to-morrow they leave 
the Abbey, some say, not to come 
back again,’ 

“I cried the night through after 
the Doctor went. away, for what a 
world it is of sin and misery; not 
that I will believe wrong of | her, 
sweet and beautiful as she is, but 
What for. was she angry? and why 
did she show that this letter could 
give Ler such pain? And now, my 
dear Tony, since it could be no 
other than yourself she walked 
alone with, is it not your duty to 
write to the Doctor and tell him 
so? The pare heart fears not the 
light, neither ure the good of con- 
science ufraid, That she is abuve 
your hope is no reason that she is 
above yuur love. That I was your 
father’s wife may show that! 
Above all, Tony, think that a ‘:08- 
pel minister shuuld not harbour 
an evil thought of one who does 
not deserve it, and whose mightiest 
sin is perchance the pride that 
scorns a self-defence. 

“Tie povr Doctor is greatly af- 
flicted; he is sorry now that he 
showed the letter, and Dolly cries 
over it night and day. 
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“Ts it not a strange thing that 
Captain Graham’s daughters, that 
never were used to come here, are 
calling at the Burnside two or three 
times a- week ? 

“Write to me, my dear Tony, 
and if you think well of what I 
said, write to the Doctor also, and 
believe me your ever-loving mother, 

“FExeanor Burier. 


“Dolly Stewart has recovered 
her health again, but not her spirits, 
She rarely comes to see me, but I 
half suspect that her reason is her 
dislike to show me the depression 
that is weighing over her. So is 
it, dear Tony, go where you will: 
there is no heart without its weary 
load, no spirit without that touch of 
sorrow that should teach sub- 
mission. Reflect well over this, 
dear boy; and never forget that 
though at times we put off our 
troubles as a wayfarer lays down 
his pack, we inust jast strap on the 
load again when we take to the road, 
for it is a burden we have to bear to 
the. journey’s end.” 


Not all the moral reflections of 
this mote saved it from being 
crushed passionately in his hand as 
he finished reading it. That walk, 
that moonlight walk, with whom 
could it have been? with whom 
but Maitland! And it was by her 
—by her that his whole heart was 
filled—her image, her voice, her 
gait, her smile, her faintest whis- 
per—that made up the world in 
which he lived. Who could love 
her as Ae did? Others would have 
their ho and ambitions, their 
dreams of worldly success, and such- 
like; but he—he asked none of 
these; her heart was all he ‘strove 
for. With her he would meet any 
fortune. He knew she was above 
him in every way—as much by 
every gift and grace as by every 
accident of station; but what did 
that signify? The ardour of his 
love glowed only the stronger for 
the difficulty—just as his cou 
would. have mounted the higtier 
the more hazardous the’ feat that 
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dared it. | These were his reason- 
ings—or rather some shadowy 
shapes of these flitted through his © 
mind. - 

And was it now all over? was 
the star that had guided him so 
long to be eclipsed from him ? was he 
never again to ask himself in a mo- 
ment of difficulty or doubt, What 
will Alice say?—what will Alice 
think? As for the scaudalous 
tongues that dared to asperse her, 
he scorned them; and he was in- 
dignant with the old minister for 
not‘ making that very letter itself 
the reason of accepting a proposal 
he had been until then averse to. 
He should have said, * Now there 
can be no hesitation—Dolly. must 
g° with you now.” It was just as 

is musings got thus far that 
Skeffy rashed into the room and 
seized him by both hands. 

“ Ain’t I glad to see your great 
sulky face again? Sit down and 
tell me everything—how yeu came 
—when—how long you're to stay— 
and what ant oy you here f” 

“I came with despatches—that is, 
I ought to have had them.” 

“ What do you mean ~” 

“T mean that some of the bags I 
left at Turin; and one small fellow, 
which I take to have been the 
cream of the correspondence, Cham- 
berlayne carried on here—at least I 
hope so. Haven't you got it?” 

“What infernal muddle are your 
brains in? Whois Chamberlayne?” 

“Oome, come, Skeffy, I'm not 
in a joking mood ;” and he glanced 
at the letter in bis hand as he spoke. 
“ Don’t worry me, old fellow, but 
“J, that you have got the bag all 

| de 4 

“But Ihave not. I never saw tt 
—never heard of it.” 

“And has the Colonel not been 
here?” 

“ Who is the Colonel ¢” 

** Chamberlayne.” 

“ And who is Ohamberlayne ¢” 

“That oh pot sow LE I think 
a man might acknowledge his god- 
father?” 4 sin 

“ Whose godfather is he?” 
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“ Yours—your own. Perhaps 
you'll deny that you were christened 
after him, and called Chamber- 
layne?” 

Skeffy threw up his embroidered 
cap in the air at:these words, and, 
flinging himself -on a sofa, actually 
screamed with laughter. ‘Tony,’ 
cried he at last, “this will immor- 
talise you. Of all the exploits per- 
form by mesSengers, this one takes 
the van.’ 

“Look here, Damer,” said Tony, 
sternly: “I have told you already 
I'm in no laughing humour; I’ve 
bad enough here to take the jollity 
out of me”—and he shook the 
letter in his hand—“for many a 
day to come; so that whatever you 
have to say to me, bear in mind 
that you say it to one little disposed 
to good-humour. Is it trae that 
you have not received these de- 
spatches ?” 

“ Perfectly true.” 

“Then how are we to trace him? 
His name is Colonel Moore Cham- 
berlayne, aide-de-camp to the Lord 
High Commissioner, Corfu.” 

Skeffy bit his lip, and by a great 
effort succeeded in. repressing the 
rising temptation to another scream 
of laughter, and, taking down a 
bulky red-covered volume from a 
shelf, began to turn over its pages. 
“There,” said he at last—“‘there is 
the whole Staff at Oorfa; Hailes, 
Winchester, Oorbett, and Ainslie. 
No Chamberlayne amongst them.” 

Tony stared at the page in hope- 
less bewilderment. ‘“ What do you 
know of him? Who introduced you 
toeach other? Where did you meet?’ 
asked Skeffy. 

“We met at the foot of the Mont 
Cenis, where, seeing that I had de- 
spatches, and no means to get for- 
ward, he offered me a seat in his 
caléche. I accepted gladly, and we 
got on capitally; he was immense 
fun; he knew everybody, and had 
been everywhere; and when he 
told, me that he was your god- 
father——” 

“Stop, stop! for the leve of 
heaven will: you stop, or you'll kill 
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me!” cried Skeffy, and, throwing 
himself on his back on the sofa, he 
flung his legs into the air, and yelled 
aloud with laughter. 

“Do you know, Master Damer, 
I’m sorely tempted to piteh you neck 
and crop out of the window?” said 
Tony, savagely. 

“Do so, do 80, by all means, if 
you like; only Jet me have m 
laugh out, or I shall burst a blood- 
vessel,” 

Tony made no reply, but walked 


up and down the room with his- 


brow bent and his arms folded. 
“And then?” cried Skeff—“ and 
then? What came next?” 

“Tt is your opinion, then,” said 
Tony, sternly, “that this fellow 
was a swindler, and not on the 
Staff at all!” 

“No more than he was my god- 
father!” cried Damer, wiping his 
eyes. 
™ And that the whole was a plan- 
ned scheme to get hold of the de- 
spatches ?” 

“Of course. Filangieri knows 
well that we are waiting for im- 
portant instructions here. There’ is 
not a man calls here is not. duly re- 
ported to him by his seeret police.” 

“ And why didn’t Sir Joseph think 
of that when I told him what had 
happened? All he said was, ‘ Be of 
good cheer, Butler; the world will 
go round even after the loss of a 
despatch-bag.’ ” 

‘So like him,” said Skeffy; “the 
levity of that man is the ruia of him. 
They all say so at the Office.” , 

“T don’t know. what they say at 
the Office; but I can declare that so 
perfect a gentleman and so fine a 
fellow I never met before,” 

Skeffy turned to the glass over 
the chimney, smoothed his mus- 
taches, and pointed their tips most 
artistically, smiling gracefully at 
himself, and seeming to say, “ You 
and I, if we were not too modest, 
could tell of some one fully his 
equal,” 

“And what’s to be done—what’s 
to come of this?” asked Tony, after 
@ short silence, 
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“Tll have to report you, Master 
Tony. I'll have to write home— 
‘My Lord,—The messenger Butler 
arrived here this morning to say 
that he confided your Lordship’s de- 
spatehes and private instractions to 
a most agreeable gentleinan, whose 
acquaintance he made at St. Jean 
de Maurienne; and that the fasci- 
nating stranger, having apparently 
not mastered their contents up to 
the present——’” 

“Go to the——” . 

“ No, Tony, I shal] not; but I think 
it not at all improbable that such 
will be the destination his Lordship 
will assign assistant-messenger But- 
ler. The fact is, my boy, your career 
in our department is ended.” 

“ With all my heart! Except for 
that fine fellow I saw at Turin, I 
think I never met such a set of 
narrow-minded snobs.” 

“Tony, Tony,’ said the other, 
“when Moses, in the ‘Vicar of 
Wakefield ’—and I take it he is 
more familiar to you than the other 
of that name—was ‘done’ by the 
speculator in green spectacles, he 
never inveighed against those who 
had unfortunately confided their in- 
terests to his charge. Now, as to 
our department——” 

“Confound the department! I 
wish I had never heard of it. You 
say it's all up with me, and of 
course I sappose it is; and to tell 
you the trath, Skeffy, ? don’t think 
it signifies a great deal just now, 
except for that poor mother of mine.’ 
Here he tarned away and wiped 
his eyes hurriedly. “I take it that 
all mothers make the same sort of 
blunder, and never will believe that 
they can have a blockhead for a son 
till the world has set its seal on 
him.” 

“Take a weed, and listen to me,” 
said Skeffy, dictatorially, and he 
threw his cigar-case across the table 
as he spoke. “ You have contrived 
to make as bad a debut in your 
career as is well possible to con- 
ceive.” 

“What's the use of telling me 
that? In your confounded passion 


for hearing yourself talk, you forget 
that it ie act 80 wtneme bm me to 
listen.” 

“Prisoner at the bar,” continued 
Skeffy, “you have been convicted— 
you stand, indeed, self-convicted— 
of an act which, as we regard it, is one 
of gross ignorance, of incredible folly, 
or of inconceivable stupidity—places 
you in a position to excite the pity 
of compassionate men, the scorn of 
those severer moralists who accept 
not the extenuating circumstances 
of youth, unacquaintance with life, 
and the credulity that approaches 
childlike——” 

“ You're a confounded fool, Skeffy, 
to go on in this fashion when a 
fellow is in such a fix as I am, not 
to speak of other things that are 
harder to bear. It’s a mete toss- 
up whether he laughs at your 
nonsense or pitches you over the 
banisters. I’ve been within an ace 
of one and the other three times in 
the last five minutes; and now all 
my leaning is towards the last of 
the two.” 

“Don’t yield to it then, Tony. 
Don’t, I warn you.” 

“And why?” 

“Because you'd never forgive 
yourself, not alone for having in- 


jared a true and faithful friend, 


but for the far higher and more 
irreparable loss in having cut short 
the career of a man destined to be 
a light to Europe. I say it in no 
vanity—no boastfulness, No, on 
my honour! if I could—if the 
choice were fairly given to me, I’d 
rather not be a man of mark and 
eminence. I’d rather be a common- 
place, tenth-rate sort of dog like 
yourself,” 

The unaffected honesty with which 
he said this did for Tony what no 
cajolery nor flattery could have ac- 
complished, and set him off into a 
roar of laughter that conquered all 
his spleen and ill-humoar. 

“Your laugh, like the laugh of 
the foolish, is ill-timed. You can- 
not see that you were introduced, 
not to be stigmatised, but to point 
& moral, You fancy yourself a crea- 
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ture—you are a catezory ; you ima- 
gine you are an individuality—you 
are not; you are a fragment rent 
from a primeval rock.” , 

“T believe I ought to be as in- 
sensible as a stone to stand you. 
But stop all this, I say, and listen 
to me. I'm not much up to writ- 
ing—but you'll help me, I know; 
and what I want said is simply 
this:—‘I have been tricked out of 
one of the bags by a rascal that if 
ever I lay hands on I'll bring bodi- 
ly before the Office at home, and 
make bim confess the whole 
scheme; and I'll either break his 
neck afterwards, or leave him to 
the law, as the Secretary of State 
may desire.’ ” 

ow, poor Tony delivered this 
with a tone and manner that im- 
plied he thought he was dictating 
a very telling and able despatch. 
“T suppose,” added he, “I am to 
say that I now resign my post, and 
I wish the devil had me when I 
accepted it.” 

“Not civil, certainly, to the man 
who gave you the appointment, 
Tony. Besides, when a man re- 
signs, he has to wait for the accept- 
ance of his resignation.” 

“Ob, as for that, there need be 
no ceremony. They’ll be even 
better pleased to get rid of me 
than I to go. They got a bad bar- 
gain; and, to do them justice, they 
seemed to have guessed as much 
from the first.” 

“ And then, Tony ?” 

“T’ll go to sea—I’ll go before the 
mast; there must be many a vessel 
here wants a hand, and in a few 


CHAPTER XLv1.—“ 


Almost overlooking the terraced 
garden where Damer and Tony 
dined, and where they sat smokin 
till a late hour of the night, s 
a large palace, whose vast propor- 
tions and spacious entrance, as well 
as an emblazoned shield over the 
door, proclaimed it to belong to 
the Government. It was the Min- 
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weeks’ practice I'll master the whole 
thing; my old yachting experiences 
have done that for me.” 

““My poor Tony,” said Skeffy. 
rising and throwing his arms rou 
him, “Vil not listen to it. Whatt 
when you have a home here with 
me, are you to go off and brave 
gd and misery and degrada- 

on 2” 

“There's not one of the three—I 
deny it. Ooarse food and hard work 
are no misery; and I'll be: hanged 
if there’s any degradation in earn- 
ing one’s bread with his hands when 
his head is not equal to it.” 

“T tell you I'll not soffer it. If 
you drive me to it, I'll prevent it 
by force. Iam her Majesty’s Chargé 
d'affaires. Til order the ‘consul to 
enrol you at his peril—I’ll imprison 
the captain that takes you—I'll 
detain the ship, and put the crew 
in irons.” 

“Before you do half of it, let 
me have some dinner,” said Tony, 
laughing, “for I came on shore 
very hungry, and have eaten no- 
thing since.” 

“Pll take you to my favourite 
restaurant, and you shall have a re- 
gular Neapolitan banquet, washed 
down by some old Capri. There, 
spell out that newspaper till I dress ; 
and if any one rings in the mean- 
while, say his Excellency has just 
been sent for to Oaserta by the 
K ng, and will not be back before 
to-morrow.” -As he reached the 
door he put bis head in again, and 
said, “Unless, perchance, it should 
be my godfather, when, of course, 
you'll keep him for dinner.” 


THE BAG No. 18.” 


istry of Foreign Affairs; and here 
now, in a room projecting over the 
street beneath, and supported on 
arches, sat the Minister himself 
with our two acquaintances, Mait- 
land and Oaffarelli. 

Maitland was still an invali 
and rested on a@ sofa, but he h 
recovered much of his former looks 
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and manner, thongh he was dress- 


ed with less care than was his prep: 


wont, 

Tbe Minister, a very tall ‘thin 
man, stooped in the shoulders, and 
with a quantity of almost white 
grey hair streaming on his neck 
and sloulders, walked continually 
up and down the room, comment- 
ing and questioning, at times, as 
Maitland read forth from a mass of 
documents which littered the table, 
and with which COaffarelli supplied 
him, breaking the seals and tearing 
open the envelopes before he gave 
them to his hand. 

Though Maitland read with ease, 
there was yet that half-hesitation 
in the choice of a word, as he went 
on, that showed he was translat- 
ing; and indeed once or twice the 
Prince-Minister stopped to ask if 
he had rightly imparted all the in- 
tended force to a particular expres- 
sion. 

A white canvas bag, marked “ F. 
O., No. 18,” lay on the table; and it 
was of that same bag, and its pos- 
sible fortunes, two others, not tully 
one bundred yards off, were then 
talking: so is it, that in life we are 
often so near to, and so remote 
from, the ivanimate object around 
which our thoughts and hopes, and 
sometimes our very destinies, re- 
volve. 

“IT am afraid,” said the Prince, 
at last, “that we have got nothing 
here bat the formal despatches, of 
which Ludolf has sent us copies al- 
ready. Are there no ‘Private and 
Confidentials’?” 

“ Yes, here is one from Sir Joseph 
Trevor himself,” said Oaffareili, 
handing a squafe-shaped letter to 
Maitland. Maitland glanced har- 
riedly over it, and muttered, “ Lon- 
don gossip, Oraddock’s divorée case, 
the partridge-shooting—ah, here it 
is! ‘I suppose you are right about 
the expedition, but say nothing of 
it in the despatches. We shall be 
called on one of these days for a 
blue-book, and very blue we should 
look, if it were seen that amidst 
our wise counsels to Oaraffa we 


were secretly aware of what G. was 
aring.” 

“Tt must be O. was preparing,” 
broke in Oaraffa; “it means Oa- 
voor.” 

“No; he speaks of Garibaldi,’ 
sai) Maitland. 

“ Garibaldi!” cried Oaraffa, langh- 
ing. “And are there still gobe- 
mouches in E gland who believe in 
the Filibuster ?” 

“T believe in him, for one,” said 
M:itland, fiercely, for the phrase 
irritated him; “and I say, too, 
that such a Filibuster on our side 
would be worth thirty thousand of 
those great hulking grenadiers you 
passed in review this morning.” 

“Don’t tell the King so when 
ou wait on him to-morrow, that’s 
all!” said the Minister, with a sneer- 
ing smile. 

“Read on,” broke in Oaffarelli, 
who was not at all sure what the 
discussion might lead to. 

“Perhaps, too, you would class 
Count Cavour amongst these gobe- 
mouches,” said Maitland, angrily; 
“for he is also a believer in Gari- 
baldi.” 

“We can resume this conversa- 
tion at Caserta to-morrow before 
his Majesty,” said Caraffa, with the 
same mocking smile; “pray, now, 
let me hear the remainder of that 
despatch.” 

“*Tt is not easy to say,’” read he 
aloud from the letter, “ * what France 
intends or wishes, ©. says——’” 

“Who is O.?” asked Oaraffa, 
hastily. 

“OQ, means Cowley, probably,— 
‘that the Emperor woald not will- 
ingly see Piedmontese troops at 
Naples; nor is he prepared to wit- 
ness a new map of the Peninsula, 
We of course will do nothing either 
way.’ ” 

“Read that again,” broke in 
Caraffa. 

“* We, of course, will do nothing 
either way; but that resolve is not 
to prevent your tendering counsel 
with a high hand, all the more 
since the events which the next 
few months will develop will all 
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of them seem of our provoking, and 
art and parcel of a matured and 
ong-meditated policy.’” 

“ Benissimo!” cried the Minister, 
rubbipg bis hands in delight. “If 
we reform it is the Whigs have 
reformed us, If we fall, it is the 
Whigs have crushed us,” 

“ * Oaraffa, we are told,’” continued 
Maitland, “ ‘sees the danger, but is 
outvoted by the Queen-Dowager’s 
party in the Oabinet—not to say 
that from his great intimacy with 
Pietri many think him more of a 
Maratist than a Bourbon.’ ” 

“ Per bacco! when your country- 
man tries to be acute, there is no- 
thing too hazardous for his imagi- 
nation: so, then, I am a French 
spy!” 

“* What you say of the army,’ 
read on Maitland, “‘is confirmed by 
our other reports. Very few of the 
line regiments will be faithful to 
the Monarchy, and even some of 
the artillery will go over. As to the 
fleet, Martin tells me they have 
not three seaworthy ships in the 
fifty-seven they reckon, nor six 
captains who would undertake a 
longer voyage than Palermo, The 
three-decker Monarca was afraid 
to return a salute to the Pasha, lest 
her old thirty-two pounders should 
explode; and this is pretty much 
the case with the Monarchy—the 
first shock must shake it, even 
though it only come of blank car- 
tridge. 

“* While events are preparing, re- 
new all your remonstrances; press 
upon Caraffa the number of un- 
tried prisoners, and the horrid con- 
dition of the prisoners, Ask, of course 
in a friendly wey, when are these 
abuses .to cease? Say that great 
hopes of amelioration—speak gen- 
erally—were conceived here on the 
accession of the new King, and throw 
in our regrets that the liberty of the 
press with us will occasionally lead 
to strictures whose severities we 
deplore, without being able to ar- 
raigo their justice; and, lastly, de- 
clare our readiness to meet any 
commercial exchanges that might 


promise mutual advantage. This 
will suggest the belief that we are 
not in any way cognisant of Ca- 
vour’s projects, In fact, I will 
know nothing of them, and held 
myself prepared, if questioned in 
the House, to have had no other 
information than is supplied by the 
newspapers. Who is Maitland! 
None of the Maitlands here can 
tell me.’” This sentence he read 
out ere he knew it, and almost 
crushed the paper, when he had 
finished, in his passion. 

“Go on,” said Ousraffa, as the 

other ceased to read aloud, while 
his eyes ran over the lines. “Go 
on.” 
“Tt is of no moment, or at least 
its interest is purely personal. His 
Lordship recommends that I should 
be bought over, but still left on 
intimate relations with your Excel- 
lency.” 

“ And I see no possible objection 
to the plan.” 

“Don’t you, sir?” cried Mait- 
land, fiercely; “then J do. Svme 
little honour is certainly needed to 
leaven the rottenness that reeks 
around us.” 

“Caro Signor Oonte,” said the 
Prince, in an insinuating voice, but 
of which insincerity was the strong 
characteristic, “do not be angry 
with my Ultramontane morality; I 
was not reared on the virtuous ~ 
benches of a British Parliament; 
but if there is anything more in that 
letter, let me hear it.” 

“There is only a warning not to 
see the Count of Syracuse, nor any 
of his party, who are evidently 
waiting to see which horse is to 
win, Ah, and here is a word for 
gd address, Oarlo! ‘If Catfarelli 

the man we saw last season 
here, I should say, Do not make 
advances to him; he is a ruined 
gambler, and trusted by no party. 
Lady C—— believes in him, but none 
else |’” . 

This last paragraph set them all 
a-langhing, nor did any seem to 
enjoy it more than Oaffurelli himself. 

“One thing is clear,” said Car- 
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affa at last, “ England. wishes us 
every imaginable calamity, but is 
not going to charge herself with 
any part of the cost of our ruin, 
France has only so much of good- 
will towards us as is inspired by her 
dislike of Piedmont, and she. will 
wait and watch events. Now, if 
Bosco be only true to his word, and 
can give us a ‘good account’ of his 
treatment of Garibaldi, I think all 
will go well.” 

“‘ When was Garibaldi to set out ?” 
asked Caffarelli. 

“ Brizzi, but he is seldom correct, 
said tae 18th.” 

“That Irish fellow of ours, Mait- 
land, is positive it will be by the 
thirteenth at latest. ‘| the 
way, when I asked him how I 
could reward this. last piece of 
service he rendered us in securing 
these despaches, his reply was, 
‘I want the cordon of St, Januari- 
us.’ I of course remonstrated, and 
explained that there were certain 
requisites as to birth and family, cer- 
tain guarantees as to nobility of blood, 
certain requirements of fortune. He 


stopped me abruptly, and said, ‘I O 


can satisfy them all; and if there 
be any delay in according my de- 
mand, I shall make it in person to 
his majesty.’ ” 

“ Well,” cried Caffarelli— well, 
and what followed ?” 

“T yielded,” said the Prince, with 
one of his peculiar smiles. “We 
are in such a perilous predicament, 
that we can’t afford the enmity of 
such a consummate rascal; and 
then, who knows bat he may be 
the last knight of the Order!” In 
the deep depression of the last 
words was apparent their true sin- 
cerity, but he rallied hastily, and 
said, “I have sent the fellow to 
Bosco with despatches, and said 
that he may be usefully employed 
as a spy, for he is hand-and-glove 
with all the Garibaldians. Surel 
he must have uncommon good-luc 
if he escapes a bullet from one side 
or the other.” 

“He told me yesterday,” said 
Oaffarelli, “that he would not leave 


Naples till his Majesty passed the 
Trish Legion in tsa ay and address- 
ed them some words of royal. com- 
pliment.” ’ 

“Why didn’t he tell you,” said 
the Prince, sarcastically, ‘“ that 
seventy of the scoundrels have 
taken service with Garibaldi; some 
hundreds have gone to the hills 
as brigands; and Castel d’Ovo has 
got the remainder; and it takes fif- 
teen hundred foot and a brigade of 
artillery to watch them ?” 

“Did you hear this, Maitland ?” 
cried Caffarelli; ‘‘do you hear what 
his Excellency says of your pleasant 
countrymen ?” . 

Maitland looked up from a let- 
ter that he was deeply engaged in, 
and so blank and vacant was his 
stare that Oaffarelli repeated what 
the Minister had just said. “I 
don’t think you are minding what 
I say. Haye you heard me, Mait- 
land ?” . 

“Yes; no—that is, my thoughts 
were on something that I was reading 
here.” 

“Ts it of interest to us?” asked 
araffa. 


“None whatever. It was a pri- 
vate letter which got into my hands 
open, and I had read some lines 
before I was well aware. It has 
no bearing on politics, however;” 
and, crushing up the note, he placed 
it in his pocket, and then, as if re- 
calling bis mind to the affairs before 
him, said: “The King himself must 
go to Sicily. It is no time to 
palter. The personal daring of 
Victor Emmanuel is the bone and 
sinew of the Piedmontese move- 
ment, Let us show the North that 
the South is her equal in every- 
thing.” 

“T should rather that it was from 
you the advice came than from, me,” 
said Oaraffa, with a grin. “I am not 
in a fpatice to proffer it.” 

“If I were Prince Oaraffa I should 
do so, assuredly.” 

/“ You would not, Maitland,” said 
the other, calmly. “ You would not, 
and for this simple reason, that you 
would see that, even if accepted, the 
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counsel would be fruitless. Ifit were 
to the Queen, indeed -——” 

“Yes, per Bacco!” broke in Oaffa- 
relli, “there is pot a gentleman in the 
kingdom would not spring into the 
saddle at such a call.” 

“Then why not unfold this stan- 
dard?” asked Maitland. “ Why not 
make one effort to render the monar- 
chy naga 
“Don’t you know enongh of 
Naples,” said Oaraffa, “to know 
that the cause of the noble can 
never be the cause of the people; 
and that to throw the throne for 
defence on the men of birth is to 
lose the ‘men of the street’?” He 

used, and with an expression of 

ntense- hate on his face, and a hiss- 
ing, passionate tone in his voice, 
continued, “ It required all the con- 
summate skill of that great man, 
Count Oavour, to weld the two 
classes together, and even he could 
not elevate the populace; so that 
nothing was left to him but to de- 
grade the noble.” 

“TI think meanwhile we are los- 
ing precious time,” said Maitland, 
as he took up his hat. “Bosco 
should be reinforced. The squadron, 
too, should be strengthened to meet 
the Sardinian ficet; for we have 
sure intelligence that they mean to 
cover Garibaldi’s landing; Persano 
‘avows it.” 

“ All the better if they do,” said 
Caraffa. “ The same act which would 
proclaim their own treachery would 
deliver into our hands this hare- 
brained adventurer.” : 

“Your Excellency may have him 
longer in your hands than you care 
for,” said Maitland, with a saucy 
smile. The Prince bowed a cold 
acknowledgment of the speech, and 
suffered them to retire without a 
word, 

“Tt is fated, I believe,” said 
Caffarelli, as. they gained the street, 
“that the Prince and you are never 
to separate without anger; and you 
are wrong, Maitland, There is no 
man stands so high in the King’s 
fuvonr.” 

“What care I for that, Carlo 
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mio? the whole thing has ceased 
to interest me, I joined the cause 
without any love for it; the more 
nearly I saw its working, the more 
I despised myself for acting with 
such associates; and if I hold to it 
now, it is because it is ‘so certain 
to fail. Ay, my friend, it is another 
Bourbon bowled over. The age had 
got sick of vested interests, and 
wanted to show what abuses they 
were; but you and I are bound to 
stand fast; we cannot rescue the 
victim, but we must follow the 
hearse.” 

“ How low and depressed you are 
to-night! What has come over 

ou?” 

“T have had a heavy blow, mio 
Carlo. One of those papers whose 
envelopes you broke and handed to 
me was a private letter. It was 
from Alice Trafford to her bro- 
ther; and the sight of my own 
pame in it tempted me to see what 
she said of me. My curiosity has 
paid its price.” He paused for 
some minutes, and then continued : 
“She wrote to refuse the villa I 
had offered her—to refuse it per- 
emptorily, She added, ‘The story 
of your friend’s duel is more public 
than you seem to know. It ap- 
peared in the “ Patrie” three weeks 
ago, and was partly extracted by 
“Galignani.” The provocation given 
was an open declaration that Mr. 
Maitland was no Maitland at all, 
but the illegitimate son of a well- 
known actres:, called Brancaleone, 
the father unknown. This outrage 
led to a meeting, and the conse- 
quences you know of. The whole 
story has this much of authenticity, 
that it was given to the world with 
the name of the other principal, 
who signs himself Milo M‘Caskey, 
Lieut.-Ool. in the service of Naples, 
Conant, and Commander of various 
orders, She adds,” continued 
Maitland, in a shaken voice, and 
an effort, but yet a poor one, to 
smile.—‘ She ‘I own I am 


sorry for him. All his great quali- 
ties and cultivation {seemed to suit 
and dignify station; but now that 
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I know his condition to have been 
a@ mere assumption, the man him- 
self and his talents are only a 
mockery—only a mockery!’ Hard 
words . these, Oarlo,—very hard 
words! 

“And then she says: ‘If I had 
only known him as a passing ac- 
quaintance, and thought of him 
with the same indifference one be- 
stows on such, perhaps I would not 
now insist so perenne as I do 
on our ceasing to know him; buat 
I will own to you, Mark, that he 
did interest me greatly. He had, 
or seemed to have,’——this, that, 
and t’other,” said he, with an ill-tem- 
pered haste, and went on. “*‘ But 
now, as he stands before me, with 
a borrowed name and a mock rank’ 
—tThere is half a page more of 
the same trash; for this gentle 
lady is a mistress of fierce words 


and not over-merciful, and she ends 


thus:—‘I think, if you are adroit, 
you can show him, in declining his 
proffered civility, that we had 
strong reasons for our refusal, and 
that it would be unpleasant to re- 
new our former acquaintance.’ In 
fact, Oarlo, she means to cut me, 
This woman, whose hand d had 
held in mine while I declared my 
love, and who, while she _ listened 
to me, showed no touch of dis- 
pleasure, affects now to resent the 
accident of my birth, and treat me as 
an impostor! I am half-sorry that 
letter has not reached its destina- 
tion; ay, and strange as you will 
think it, I am more than half 
tempted to write and tell her that 
I have read it. The story of the 
stolen despatch will soon be a news- 
paper scandal, and it would impart 
marvellous interest to her feats 
it when she heard that her own 
‘secret and confidential’ was cap- 
tured in the same net.” 


OHAPTER 


The dawn was scarcely breaking 
as Tony Butler awoke and set off to 
visit the ships in the port whose 
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“You could not own to such an 
act, Maitland.” 

“No. If it should not lead to 
something further; but I do yearn 
to repay her. She is a haughty adver- 
sary and well worth a vengeance.” 

“What becomes of your fine 
maxim, ‘Never quarrel with a 
woman,’ Maitland ?” 

“When I uttered it, I had never 
loved one,” muttered he; and they 
walked on now in silence. 

Almost within earshot—so close, 
indeed, that had they not been 
conversing in Italian, some of their 
words must have been overheard 
by those behind—walked two other 
friends, Damer and Tony, in close 
confab. ; 

“T must telegraph F. O.,” said 
Skeffy, “that the bag is missing, 
and that Messenger Butler has 
gone home to make his report. 
Do you hear me ?” 

A grunt was the reply. 

“T’ll give you a letter to Howard 
Pendleton, and he'll tell what is 
the best thing to be done.” 

“T suspect I know it already,” 
muttered Tony. 

“Tf you could only persuade my 
Lord to listen to you, and tell him 
the story as you told it to me, he’d 
be more than a Secretary of State if 
he could stand it.” 

“T have no great desire to be 
laughed at, Skeffy.” 

“Not if it got you out of a 
serious scrape—a scrape may 
cost you your appointment?” 

“Not even at that price.” 

“T can’t understand that ; itis quite 
beyond me. They might put me into 
Joe Miller to-morrow, if they'd only 
gazette me Secretary of Embassy 
the day after, But here’s the hotel; 
a g sleep will set you all right; 
and let me see you at breakfast 
jolly as you used to be.” . 


XLVIl.— ADRIFT. 


flags proclaimed them English. 
There were full thirty, of various 
sizes and rigs;~> but though many 
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were deficient in hands, no skipper 
seemed disposed to aecept a young 
fellow who, if he was stalwart and 
well grown, so_ palpably pertained 
to a class to which hard. work and 
coarse usage were strangers. 

“You an’t anything of a cook, 
are you?” asked one of the very 
few who did not reject his demand at 
once, 

“No,” said he, smiling. 

“Them hands of yours might do 
something in the caboose, but 
they ain't mach like reefing and 
clewing topsails. Won't stit me.” 
And thus discouraged, he went on 
from one craft to the other, sur- 
prised and mortified to discover 
that one of the resources he had 
often pictured to his mind in the 
hours of despondency was just as 
remote, just as much above him, as 
any of the varicus callings his 
friends bad set before him. 

“Not able to be even a sailor! 
Not fit t© serve before the mast! 
Well, perbaps I can carry a musket; 
but for that I must return to Eng- 
land.”  # 

He fell to think of this new 
scheme, but without any of that 
hope that had so often coloured his 
projects. He owed the service a 
grudge; his father had not been 
fairly treated in it. So at least, 
from his very childhood, had his 
mother taught him to believe, and 
in consequence vehemently oppos- 
ed all his plans to obtain a commis- 
sion. Hard necessity, however, 
left no room for mere scruples; 
something he must do, and that 
something was narrowed to the one 
single career of a soldier. 

@ was practical enough in a 
certain sense, and he soon resolved 
on his line of action; he would re- 
serve just so much as would carry 
him back to England, and remit 
thé remainder of what he bad to 
his mother. 

This would amount to nigh eighty 
pounds—a very considerable sum 
to one whose life was as inex- 
pensive as hers. The real difficulty 
was how to reconcile her to the 


thought of his fallen condition, and 
the hardships she would inevitably 
associate in her mind with bis fu- 
ture life. “ Ain’t I lucky,” cried he 
in his bitterness, and trying to 
make it seem like a consolation— 
“Ain’t I lucky, that, except my 
poor dear mother, I have not one 
other in the whole world to care 
what comes to me—none other to 
console, none other before whom I 
need plead or excuse myself! My 
failare or my disgrace are not to 
spread a wide-cast sorrow. They 
will only darken one fireside, and 
one figure in the corner of it,” 

His heart was full of Alice all 
the while, but he was too proud to 
utter her name even to himself, - 
To have made a resolve, however, 
seemed to rally his courage again; 
and when the boatman asked him 
where he should go next, he was so 
far away in his thoughts that he 
had some difficulty to remember 
what he had been actually engaged 


in. 

“ Where to?” 

“Well, I can’t well tell you,” 
said he, laughing. “Isn't that 
schooner English—that one getting 
under way yonder? Shove me 
aboard of her.” - 

* She’s outward bound, sir.” 

“No matter, if they'll agree to 
take me,” muttered he to himself. 

The craft was “ hauling short” on 
the anchor as Tony came alonbeide 
and learned that she was about to 
sail for Leghorn, having failed in 
obtaining a freight at Naples; and 
as by an accident one of the crew 
had been Jeft on shore, the skipper 
was too willing to take Tony so far, 
though looking, as he remarked, far 
more like a swell landsman than an 
ordinary seaman, 

Once outside the bay, and bowl- 
ing along with a smart breeze and 
a calm sea, the rashing water mak- 
ing pleasant masic at the bow, while 
the helm left a long white track 
some feet. down beneath the surface, 
Tony felt, what so many others have 
felt, the glorious elation of being at 
sea. How many a care “ blue water” 
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can assuage, how many a sorrow is 
made bearable by the fresh breeze 
that strains the cordage, and the 
laughing waves we cleave through 
so fast! 

A few very eventful days, in 
which Tony’s life passéd less like 
reality than a mere dream, brought 
them to Leghorn; and the skipper, 
who had taken a sort of rough lik- 
ing to the “Swell,” as he’ still 
called him, offered to take him on 
to Liverpool, if he were willing to 
enter himself regularly on the ship’s 

books as one of the crew. 

*‘ “Tam quite ready,” said Tony, 
who thought by the time the brief 
voyage was completed he should 
.bave picked up enough of the prac- 
tice and the look of a sailor to 
obtain another employment easily. 

Accompanied by the skipper, he 
soon found himself in the consul’s 
office, crowded with sailors and 
other maritime folk busily engaged 
in preferring complaints or making 
excuses, or as eagerly asking for 
relief against this or that exaction 
on the part of the foreign govern- 
ment. 

The consul sat smoking his cigar 
with a friend at a window, little 
heeding the turmoil around, but 
leaving the charge of the various 
difficulties to his clerks, who only 
referred to him on some special oc- 


casions 

Mlore's a map, sir,” cried one of 
the clerks, “‘who wishes to be en- 
tered in the ship’s books under an 
assumed name. I have told him it 
can’t be done.” 

“Why does he ask it? Is hea 
runaway convict?” asked the consul, 

“Not exactly,” said Tony, laugh- 
ing; “but as I have not been 
brought up before the mast, and 
I have a few relatives who might 
not like to hear of me in that 
station——.” 

“A scamp, I take it,” broke in 
the consul, “who, having done 
his worst on shore, takes to the sea 
for a refuge ?” 

“Partly right—partly wrong,” 
was the dry answer. 
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“Well, my smart fellow, there's 
no help for it. You must give 
your name and your birthplace; 
and if they should prove false ones, 
take any consequences that might 


result.” 

sort of consequences 
might these be?” asked Tony, 
calmly; and the consul, having 
either spoken without any. distinct 
knowledge ‘attached to his words, 
or provoked by the pertinacity of 
half irritably an- 
swered—‘]’ve no time to throw 
away in discussing casualties— 
give your name or go your way.” 

“Yes, yes,” murmured the skip- 
per. “Who knows anything about 
you down here?—just sign the 
sheet, and let’s be moving.” 

The sort of good-humoured tone 
and look that went with the words 
decided Tony, and he took the 
pen and wrote “Tony Butler, Ire- 
land.” 

The consul glanced at the writ- 
ing, and said, “What part of Ire- 
land? name a town or a village.” 

“T cannot; my father was a 
soldier, quartered in various places, 
aud I’m not sure in what part of 
the island I was born.” 

“Tony Butler means Anthony 
Butler, I suppose ?”” 

“Tony Batler!” cried the con- 
sul’s friend, suddenly starting up, 
and coming forward; “did you 
say your name was Tony Butler?” 

“Yes; that is my name.” 

“And are you from the North 
of Ireland—near the Oauseway ?” 

Tony nodded, while a flush of 
shame at the recognition covered 
his face. 

“And do you know Dr, Stewart, 
the Presbyterian minister in that 
neighbourhood ?” 

“T should think so. The Burn- 
side, where he lives, is not above a 
mile from us,” 

“That's it—the Burnside—that’s 
the name of it. I’m as glad as 
fifty pounds in my pocket to see 
you, Tony Batler,” cried he, grasp- 
ing Tony’s hand in both his own, 
“There’s not a man from this to 
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England I'd as soon have met as 
ourself, I’m Sam M‘Gruder, Robert 
M'Gracer’s brother. You haven’t 
forgot him, I hope?” 

“That I haven't,” cried Tony, 
warmly returning the honest: pres- 
sure of the other's. band “ What 
a stupid dog I have been not to 
remember that you lived here! and 
J have a letter for you too from your 
brother !” 

“I want no letter of introduction 
with you, Tony; come home with 
me. You're not gving to sea this 
time ;” and, taking a pen, he drew 
a- brvad line of ink across Tony’s 
pame; and then turning, he whis- 
pered a few words im the consul’s 
ear, 

“IT hope,” said the consul, “ Mr, 
Butler is not offended at the free- 
dom with which I commented on 
him.” 

“Not in the least,” said Tony, 
laughing. “I thought at the time, 
if you knew me you would not 
huve liked to have suggested my 
having been a rovaway convict; 
and now that you do know me, the 
stiame you feel is more than enough 
tu punish you.” 
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“What could have induced you 
to go before the mast, Butler?” 
said M‘Gruder, as he led Tony 
away. 

“Sheer necessity, 
earn my bread.” 

“But you had 
some place or other 

“T was a messenger, but I lost 
my despatches, and was ashamed to 
go home and ‘say so,” 

“Will you stop with me? Will, 
you be a clerk?” asked the other; 
and a certain timidity in his voice 
showed that he was not quite as- 
sured as he spoke, “My business 
is like my _ brother’s—we’re ‘in 
Rags.’” 

* And so should I be in a few 
days,” laughed out Tony, “if I 
hadn’t met you. I'll be your clerk 
with a heart and a half —that. is, if 
I be capatle; only don’t give me 
anything where money enters, and 
as little writiug as possible, and no 
arithmetic, if you can help it,” 

“That will be a strange sort of 
clerkship,” said M‘Gruder, with a 
Fuasas “bat we'll see what can be 
one.” 


I wanted to 
i something— 








In the Garden. 


IN THE GARDEN, 


Summer is dying, slowly dying— 
She fades with every passing day ; 

In the garden alleys she wanders, sighing, 
And pauses to grieve at the sad decay. 


The flowers that came with the spring’s first swallow, 
When March crept timidly over the hill, 

And slept at noon in the sanny hollow— / 
The snow-drop, the crocus, the daffodil, 


The lily white for an angel to carry, 
The violet faint with its spirit-breath, 
The passion: fluwer, and the. fleeting, airy 
Anemone—all bave been struck by death. 


Autumn the leaves is staining and strewing, 
And spreading a veil o’er the Jand=cupe rare ; 

The glory and gladness of summer are guing, 
And a feeling of sadness is in the air. 


The purple hibiscus is shrivelled and withered, 
And languid Jolls its farry tongue ; 

The barning pomegranates are ripe to be gathered ; 
The grilli their last farewell have sang; 


The fading oleander is showing ' 
Its last rose-clusters over the wall, 

And the tubes of the trumpet-flower are strewing 
The gravel-walks as they lousen and fall ; 


The crocketed spire of the hollyhock towers 
For the sighing breeze to rock and swing, 

On its top is the last of its bell-like flowers, 
For the wandering bee its kaell to ring. 


In their earthen vases the lemons yellow, 

The sun-druok grapes grow lucent and thin, 
The pears on the sunny espalier mellow, 

And the fat figs swell in their parple skin ; 


The petals have dropped from the spicy carnation, 
Bat the heartless dahlia, formal and proud, 
Like a worldly lady of lofty station, 
Loveless stares at the humble crowd, 


And the san-flower, too, looks boldly around her ; 
While the bella donna, so wickedly fair, 

Shorn of the purple flowers that crowned her, 
Is telling her Borgian beads in despair. 











Symbols. 


See! by the fountain that softly bubbles, 
Spilling its rain in the lichened vase, 

Summer pauses!—her tender troubles 
Shadowing over her pensive face. 


The lizard stops on its brim to listen, 
The butterfly wavers dreamily near, 

And the dragonflies in their green mail glisten, 
And watch her, as pausing she drops a tear— 


Not as she stood in her August perfection! 
Not as she looked in the freshness of June! 

But gazing around with a tender dejection, 
And a weary face like the morning mvon. 


The breeze through the leafy garden quivers, 
Dying away with a sigh and moan ; 

A shade o’er the darkening fountain shivers, 
And Summer, ghostlike, hath vanished and gone. 


W. Wz. §. 





SYMBOLS. 


Srizx hearts, whose passions never stir, 
At times I envy your repose ; 

Smooth lakes, where coyest wild-fowl whir, 
Ye feel no troublous ebbs and flows. 


Yet, tropic hearts, your fiercer play 

‘Of sun and storm, of noon and night, 
Is dearer than perpetual day 

In Arctic summer’s glacial light. 


Great clouds, which bear upon your backs 
The sunshine, in your breasts the storm— 
Alps of the air, whose pathless tracks 
Ye course with ever-changing form ; 


By morning touched with aureole light, 
At sunset stranded, firing far 

Your dull distress-guns, or at night 
Raced through by many a startled star— 


Ye are the types that Genius loves! 
So, moulded by an inward stress, 

A shade, a storm, it o’er us moves, 
A power to threaten or to bless. 
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THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS REPORT— 


III THE LONDON SCHOOLS. 


Tue London Schools included in 
the Commission of Inquiry were 
four — Westminster, Charter-House, 
St. Paul’s, and Merchant Taylors’. 
The Commissioners also obtained 
evidence, with a view of assisting 
their general purpose, of the work- 
ing of the City of London School 
and King’s College School, although 
their official duties did not extend 
to these comparatively modern 
establishments. 

A London school, as the Report 
observes, differs from a country 
school by the mere fact of its posi- 
tion; and, so far, very disadvan- 
tageously. Instead of the almost 
unrestricted freedom of range (now 
that the old-fashioned bounds have 
become all but nominal) which 
makes schoolboy life at Eton, at 
Harrow, or at Rugby so wholesome 
and delightful, the schoolboy in 
London is of necessity either re- 
strained within very close bounds 
indeed, or remitted to the perilous 
liberty of the streets.. No ‘ Crick 
run” of some twelve miles over 
brook and through brier, as at 
Rugby; no rambles of long hours 
in Windsor Park, such as the young 
Etonian rejoices in, or over the 
breezy “Hills” which are the time- 
honoured haunts of Winchester 
collegers and commoners, are known 
to the young scholar whose school- 
life is in the great city. At West- 
minster, indeed, there is an en- 
closure of ten acres, sufficient for 
the encouragement of cricket; and 
there is the great highway of the 
Thames open for boating; Charter- 
House has also some five acres of 
play-ground attached to it; but 
these are, after all, but poor sub- 
stitutes for the liberty and variety 
enjoyed by the public-school boy 
who looks from his study window 
over the broad weald of Harrow, or 
the playing-fields of Eton, or who 
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has his prospect limited even by 
the elms of Warwickshire. 

St. Paul’s and Merchant Taylors’ 
have nothing better than paved 
courts attached to them; the 
cricket-grounds are distant and 
private, and their arrangements 
more like those of ordinary clubs. 
Further, the majority of the boys 
at these London schools are day- 
scholars, and see very little indeed 
of each other out of school hours. 
Even the minority, who are board- 
ers, are in many cases, as at Mer- 
chant Taylors’ and St. Paul’s, lodged 
in houses which have scarcely any 
connection with the school itself, 
are not kept by masters, and are 
in no way under school discipline. 
Public-school life, under such limi- 
tations, is shorn of many of its 
healthiest pleasures and most valu- 
able associations ; it may be that it 
also escapes some of its temptations 
to extravagance and idleness. © It 
may still be a life pleasant enough 
for the boy, and excellent in its 
training for the future man; full 
of wholesome emulation to work, 
and not without its genial com- 
panionship in hours of relaxation: 
incomparably better than any 
French lycée or German gym- 
nasium; but yet wanting in some 
of the not least important elements 
which go to make up the English 
idea of public education, As Dr. 
Hessey admits, there is a “ scanti- 
ness in the recollections of ‘ lusisse 
simul,’ which has a tendency to 
make boys look back to their school 
as a place of mere work, and to 
their youthful days as a period of 
‘solitude in a crowd,’ checkered by 
no corporate feeling.” If, in spite 
of these drawbacks, Paulines, Mer- 
chant Taylors’ and Carthusians alike. 
regard their old school (as we are 
assured they do) with loyalty and 
gratitude, it says much for the suc- 
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cessive masters who have taught 
there; much also for the strong 
tenacity of our English affections. 
The precedence amongst the 
metropolitan schools in_ general 
reputation, though not in point of 
numbers or antiquity, must be con- 
ceded to Queen Elizabeth’s founda- 
tion at Westminster, It has lost 
nearly all its aristocratic prestige, 
and much of its old renown for 
scholarship; it has sunk from three 
hundred to less than half the num- 
ber ; it has had its name connected 
with terrible tales of bullying and 
fagging — partly fabulous, no doubt, 
but with too much leavening of 
truth; yet still, the advantages of 
a wealthy foundation, the strength 
of old traditions, and the eminence 
of some of its masters, have enabled 
it to make a struggle more or less 
successful to retain its rank amongst 
public schools. Though it has no 
chance of competing with the great 
schools at. cricket, it maintains 
a plucky though desperate con- 
test on the river against the over- 
whelming odds of Eton; and 
though the days are past when 
almost all the college tutors at 
Christ Church were appointed from 
the Westminster students (such 
was their reputation for sound 
scholarship), yet the “old West- 
minsters” now at Oxford will not 
admit that they are looked. upon as 
in any way inferior to the men from 
any other public school. 
Nevertheless, the glories of West- 
minster have departed. ‘The old 
connection of the school with great 
families has gradually ceased to 
exist.” .The late Duke of Richmond 
continued. to send his sons there to 
the last; but, for nearly half a cen- 
tury, the names of most other noble 
families who once were hereditary 
Westminsters have disappeared from 
the roll. Possibly the reputation 
for fagging “and bullying which 
clung to the school for some gene- 
rations, while public-school life else- 


‘where was being softened down into 


better accordance with the tone of a 


gentler age, had something to do 
with this decline; though in former 
days even this gave it a sort of 
popularity. “If you want to send 
a boy to rough it in the army,” the 
Duke of York used to say, “send 
him to Westminster school.”* It 
has also been said that it was not 
always fortunate in its head-masters; 
but the main reason has lain, no 
doubt, where Dr. Liddell finds it — 
in the increasing objections to the 
locality. The surroundings of the 
school are very different now from 
what they were when snipes could 
be shot in Battersea fields. It is 
principally a mothers’ question, as 
all the witnesses admit; and the 
strength of the conjugal influence 
(perhaps not unfairly exercised on 
such questions) comes out rather 
amusingly in the evidence. Fathers 
—old Westminster men themselves 
—make up their minds to send 
their boys to the old school; but 
the mothers come down and look 
at the place, and are shocked at 
the closeness and confinement ; they 
have ‘“‘a prejudice” (as one of the 
Westminster masters loyally con- 
siders it) in favour of country air. 
And in spite of the wish on the part 
of the fathers to keep up the old 
connection, ‘the general reply,” 
says this witness, “used to be, ‘I 
should be very glad to send my son, 
but my wife will not let me’” Sir 
James Graham himself, an enthusi- 
astic lover of his old school, in a 
brilliant speech in the House, attri- 
buted his first lessons in oratory to 
having listened to the debates when 
a boy at Westminster; yet he con- 
cluded with these words — “ But I 
do not send my son there, because 
Lady Graham objects to the situa- 
tion of the school.” One witness, 
however, gives it as his opinion 
(which the Commissioners have 
been bold enough to print), that 
this conjugal influence “is on the 
wane.” 

Westminster School, like Eton, 
is made up of two classes of scholars, 
combined for the purposes of educa- 





* Mr. Mure’s Evidence, 917. 
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tion, but in many respects ag distinct 
as if they formed two separate 
schools. ‘There is the original body 
of Queen’s scholars,—always forty 
in number, from Queen Elizabeth’s 
days till now—who are lodged, 
boarded, and educated in the 
“Grammar School” attached to 
the collegiate church of St. Peter. 
Round them has been gathered, as 
at Eton, a body of “ foreigners” or 
“pensioners ” (now generally known 
as ‘‘town-boys”) who are taught 
by the same masters, but enjoy no 
advantages from the foundation, 
and are lodged in separate buildings. 
Provision was made in the original 
statutes for their reception; and 
from a very early period they have 
considerably outnumbered the foun- 
dation scholars. The remarkable 
difference is, that whereas at Eton 
the oppidans have, from time im- 
memorial, claimed (whether justly 
or unjustly) a higher social status, 
the town-boys of Westminster make 
no assumption of the kind; rather, 
the Queen’s scholars take the higher 
ground, if any such distinction be 
admitted. The seats of honour are 
theirs, both in the abbey and in the 
school itself; they alone. have the 
privilege of being actors in the 
annual Latin Play; and they have, 
besides, a special privilege of ad- 
Mission to the debates in both 
Houses of Parliament: in the House 
of Commons they have. seats as- 
signed them at the back of those 
usually occupied by peers when 
present. The right is perhaps not 
so higlfy valued now as it was in 
former times; the lateness of the 
hour at which the most important 
debates usually come on being in- 
compatible with the school regula- 
tions as to locking up. But many 
scholars of an_ older, generation 
speak warmly of the interest and 
advantage they derived from it in 
their own school-days when our 
representatives kept earlier hours. 

If the social position of a scholar 
of Westminster thus entails no in- 
feriority, either real or conventional, 
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his solid advantages are very con- 
siderable indeed. By the operation 
of some very wholesome and neces- 
sary reforms, he now gets his board 
(as ought always to have been the 
case) almost entirely free, although 
he has to pay a sum of seventeen 
guineas per annum for his educa- 
tion.* There can be no question 
but that this is an abuse which re- 
quires to be at once remedied. Both 
the present and the late head-mas- 
ter consider that it is. implied. by. 
the statutes that their education 
should be entirely gratuitous, and 
that it should be covered by the 
stipends assigned to the masters. 
Bat while the revenues of the chap- 
ter have very much increased, the 
surplus seems to have been regu- 
larly divided among the governing 
body, while the stipend of the mas- 
ters has remained very nearly sta- 
tionary. The head-master at pre- 
sent receives from the college estates 
something under £40; a sum which 
might have made him “ passing 
rich” in the days of Elizabeth, but 
which is ladicrously insufficient 
now. There is evidence that the 
system of receiving fees from the 
Queen’s scholars began at least as 
early as Dr. Busby’s time; but 
these fees' were then small, and 
were no doubt received (as in the 
similar’ case of the Winchester 
scholars) in the way of presents: 
time, the great nursing mother of 
abuses, has ripened this system into 
a fixed charge for every scholar of 
asum about equal to what is paid 
under the head of tuition by non 
Joundationers at Rugby or Shrews- 
bury.. One very energetic protest 
had been already made upon this 
point by the father of a Queen’s 
scholar, elected in 1860, who went so 
far as to refuse to pay the sum at all, 
until informed that his. son ‘ would 
be removed from the foundation ” 
in default, the chapter pleading the 
sanction of the Queen, gs visitor, to 
the charge in question. He then 
paid under protest, and applied to 
the Home Secretary “to be in- 





* The whole cost to a foundation scholar is now about £34 per annum, 
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formed what her majesty really did 
sanction ;” and in reply was referred 
to his solicitor. The complainant, 
of course, did not lose the oppor- 
tunity of laying his case before the 
Commissioners in a letter which will 
be found in the Appendix,* and 
received from them an assurance 
that they “would have regard to 
the subject in their inquiries.” The 
representative of the Dean and 
Chapter was pretty closely pressed 
upon the question by the Commis- 
sioners. He contended that the 
stattites had never béen confirmed 
by Queen Elizabeth; that the funds 
which might be available for the 
increase of the master’s stipends in 
some proportion to the increased 
wealth of the canons are now in 
the hands of the Ecclesiastical Com- 
mission ; and refused to admit that, 
even setting aside the legal and 
technical questions, the school has 
afty moral claim to a greater share 
in the capitular revenues. There 
are very few readers of his evidence 
who will not agree in the expres- 
sion of opinion which it draws from 
Lord Clarendon, and which appears 
to be shared by the rest of the Com- 
missioners, ‘‘ that somehow or other, 
whether by usance, or statutable 
or any other reason, the school 
which is allied to the cathedral 
foundation has not shared in the 
increase of income to an extent 
which appears to be proper and 
right.” And the Report most pro- 
perly recommends that in ‘future 
“the Chapter should take upon 
themselves the whole cost of the 
tuition of the Queen’s scholars,” 
such a course appearing to them to 
‘be “consistent with, at least, the 
-spirit of the statutes,” although 
they “do not feel called upon to 
‘express any opinion” as to the legal 
statutory obligation.t 

The most important advantage, 
however, which a Westminster 
scholar enjoys, is the assistance 
which is offered him, if he shows 
fair ability and industry, towards a 
university education. Besides some 
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exhibitions of smaller value, there 
are awarded every year, by com- 
petitive examination amongst the 
Queen’s scholars only, three exhi- 
bitions to Christ Church, Oxford, 
whose present value is £150 per 
annum, and will eventually be 
£170, exclusive of rooms in college ; 
and three other exhibitions to Tri- 
nity, Cambridge, worth £40 each, 
usually augmented from other 
sources, and tenable with a college 
scholarship. It is not surprising 
that, with the limited number of 
competitors for these great prizes, 
the Dean of Christchurch should 
complain that Westminster sends 
him up “but few good boys;” but 
this complaint of indifferent scholar- 
ship has only arisen within living 
memory, and we should have pre- 
ferred to have found a remedy for 
it by such improvements in the 
college itself, and in the system of 
election into it, as might have in- 
sured a higher class of competitors, 
than to recommend, as the Re- 
port does, the throwing open the 
election to boys who are not on the 
foundation. 

The present form of a boy’s elec- 
tion as a Queen’s scholar is a very 
peculiar one, and must have existed 
almost unchanged from very early 
times. Quaint and old-fashioned 
as it is, with a flavour of scholastic 
pedantry about it which would have 
delighted Queen Elizabeth herself, 
it is not without many points of 
recommendation. It is, as Dr. Scott 
remarks in his evidence, “ probably 
the only living relic of the old dis- 
putations,” — those tournaments of 
Latin and logic in which Queen 
Bess was wont to reward the suc- 
cessful champion with a purse of 
gold from her own virgin hand, 
and her successor James distributed 


‘liberally the more economical guer- 


don of royal applause and criticism. 
We will give the late head-master’s 
(Dr. Liddell) description of a “ chal- 
lenge,” as the competition is called, 
—premising that no boy can com- 
pete for election on the foundation 
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who has not been already a mem- 
ber of the school, either as a boarder 
or a town-boy, for at least one year 
previous; a restriction inherent in 
the nature of the present mode of 
examination, but which we agree 
with the Report in considering pre- 
judicial to the best interests of the 
school, as it seems certainly unwar- 
ranted by the statutes. 


“All the candidates for vacant places 
in college are presented to the master 
in the order of their forms; there were 
commonly between twenty and thirty, 
from the fourth form upwards. The 
two lowest boys come up before the 
head-master, having prepared a certain 
portion of Greek epigram and Ovid's 
Metamorphoses, which has been set 
them a certain number of hours before. 
In preparing these passages they have 
the assistance of certain senior boys, 
who are called ‘their helps.’ The lower 
of the two boys is the ‘challenger.’ He 
calls on the boy whom he challenges to 
translate the passage set them, and if 
he can correct any fault in translating, 
takes his place. The upper boy now be- 
comes the challenger, and proceeds in 
the same way. When the translation is 
finished, the challenger (whichever of the 
two boys remains in that position) has the 
right of putting questions in grammar; 
and if the challengee cannot answer them, 
and the challenger answers them cor- 
rectly, the former loses his place. They 
attack each other®in this way till their 
stock of questions is exhausted. The 
first challenge is called the ‘unlimited 
challenge,’ in which they may ask any 
number of questions they like. These 
questions are all in grammar, and some- 
times the boys were so well prepared 
that I have known two boys on un- 
til nine o’clock at night, having begun 
early in the morning. After this un- 
limited challenge, by which a clever 
boy, who is low on the list, may get to 
the top, what is called the limited chal- 
lenge began, in which the questions are 
limited to a certain number, the chal- 
lenge ceasing after these questions were 
exhausted. Of course, a great deal de- 
pended upon the ability of the boys, 
and also on the ability of the ‘helps,’ 
who could train an inferior boy so as 
often to enable him to take places be- 
yond his merit and position. The 
‘helps’ stand by during the challenge, 
and act as counsel to their ‘men,’ in 
case there be any doubt as to the cor- 
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rectness of a question or an answer. 
The head-master sits as moderator, and 
decides the point at issue,” 

These challenges went on some- 
times for six or eight weeks con- 
secutively. before the places were 
finally settled, and the candidates 
spent weeks, or even months, be- 
forehand in the preparation. ‘It 
was very hard work,” says Dr. Lid- 
dell, “because every one of them 
had his usual school-work to do 
besides.” The “help” is allowed to 
receive from his pupil £5 in books, 
if he is successful in} the competi- 
tion. Sometimes, it is confessed 
that the severity of the trial had 
this bad effect, that after the strain 
was over, and the places awarded, 
the successful boys relapsed into 
idleness. For this placing lasted 
virtually during the four years of 
their college life, until they moved 
off in succession to the university, 
until the present master introduced 
a regulation by which those who 
were notoriously idle were formally 
degraded. There used also, as Dr. 


Scott observed, to be a tendency to 


“special pleading and quibbling” 
—no doubt a relic of the old scho- 
lastic system—but this has been 
checked, and has disappeared. The 
great expenditure of time, both on 
the part of boys and master, is an- 
other admitted drawback, almost 
inseparable from the system. On 
the other hand, its advantages are 
not less obvious; and we do not 
wonder that even apart from its 
historical interest, which we think 
with Dr. Scott forms ‘‘a strong rea- 
son in its favour,” the challenge is 
so popular with Westminster men, 
old and young, that he would shrink 
from even suggesting its abolition. 
The connection between the senior 
boys and those to whom they act 
as “helps” in this examination is 
wholesome and advantageous to 
both; and while they appear to get 
a greater amount of bona jide work 
out of their pupils while in train- 
ing, than could be secured by any 
other kind of private tuition, they 
are themselves benefited by being 
compelled..to keep up an accurate 
knowledge of grammar, and it gives 
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them, in Dr. Liddell’s opinion, 
“habits of teaching and organisa- 
tion which are most valuable.” But 
its greatest advantage is that it is 
calculated to give a boy in some 
measure the training in which most 
of our public schools, and even our 
universities, seem to have become 
lamentably deficient, which is yet so 
necessary and valuable in after-life 
—the habit of bringing out acquired 
knowledge aptly and readily on the 
spur of the moment, of putting 
questions and expressing answers 
with ease and clearness, not upon 
paper, but to a living and speaking 
opponent, in which many of our 
highly-educated men so commonly 
and so miserably break down, while 
the half-educated so often succeed. 
We could wish that the Commission- 
ers in their Report had noticed in 
stronger terms a defect, as it seems 
to us, m modern high class educa- 
tion generally, which the present 
system of examination in our uni- 
versities is likely rather to aggravate 
than toamend. That they do them- 
selves recognise the importance of 
some such training, is evident from 
some of their remarks by the way. 
They quote with approval the opin- 
ion of Dr. Hessey of Merchant Tay- 
lors’, that the public speeches there, 
to which he pays great personal 
attention, are ‘‘a most valuable 
means of bringing out boys’ talents 
and character, and of giving them 
ease and seif-possession;” and they 
recommend the adoption of similar 
recitations at Charter-House. Lord 
Lyttelton endorses Dr. Moberly’s tes- 
timony that the speeches at Win- 
chester improve the boys’ utterance 
and articulation, by the suggestion 
that it also “takes away a great 
deal of their false shame;” and 
Mr. Commissioner Thompson no- 
tices in the course of this inquiry 
at Westminster, that there have 
been ‘“‘complaints on the ground of 
the system of examination at other 
schools, that they neglect to provide 
any means of encouraging presence 
of mind, self-reliance, and fluency of 
speech.” But what inducement can 
the authorities of public schools 


_ have to spend their time and en- 
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ergies in fostering these valuable 
qualities, so long as university ex- 
aminations remain what they are? 
Both in the scholarships and in the 
honour-classes, nearly the whole 
weight is given to the work done on 
paper. The viva voce examination 
tells upon the. final result in scarce- 
ly any perceptibledegree. It is said 
in defence of this admitted prepon- 
derance of the paper-work, which 
has gradually oad steadily increased 
within present memory, that’ it is 
the best test which can be applied 
as to a candidate’s real acquire- 
ments: that when a young man 
comes to stand up face to face with 
three or four examiners, he gets ner- 
vous and distressed, fails to do him- 
self justice, and, in fact, loses his 
head. Undoubtedly this is very 
true, and is likely to become more 
and more true every year, in pro- 
portion as viva voce examination be- 
comes less frequent; but nervous 
awkwardness in a young English- 
man is a defect rather to be correct- 
ed than indulged, and inasmuch as 
the work of his after-life will cer- 
tainly not have to be done wholly 
upon paper, and as he will most 
probably be called upon to show his 
knowledge and: his ability in some 
other way than in writing books, it 
is well that he should learn betimes 
not only to acquir@ and digest his 
knowledge, but to have it readily 
producible on demand; and that 
he should learn to face manfully 
positions which may be quite as 


trying to a nervous man as the 


candidates’ side of an examination- 
table. The young student who can- 
not answer with tolerable grace and 
self-possession the calm question- 
ing of a gentleman, who, after all, 
has not the least wish to puzzle or 
set him down, and whose only pos- 
sible object is to get him to do his 
best, will be very apt to make fail- 
ures inany line of moderately pub- 
lic life, whatever may be his powers 
in the closet. The independent 
voter who catechises the county 
member, the dissenting cobbler who 
attacks the parson, are common: 
ly as much their inferiors in good 
sense as in learning; but the train- 
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ing of the tap-room and the con- 
venticle has given them 2 coolness 
and a power of fence which our 
high-class education neglects more 
and more to cultivate. The nery- 
ous diffidence which unsteadies the 
memory and fetters the tongue may 
be very interesting, but will be 
found highly inconvenient in practi- 
cal life. ‘The scholar is so much in 
danger, even under the most fa- 
vourable circumstances, of becoming 
conversant with books rather than 
with men, that if he is to bring the 
power of his knowledge and his in- 
tellect to bear in any useful way 
upon society hereafter, we must 
not abate him of any help that we 


‘can give to make him not only the 


full man and the exact man, but 
also the ready man of the philoso- 
pher’s axiom. But even the power 
of fluent and graceful oral transla- 
tion from one language into another 
—‘‘a good construe,” as_ school- 
boys used to term it—a practice of 
which even statesmen and orators 
have acknowledged the value in 
after life—has grown a rare thing 


at our universities. The art is not g 


cultivated, because it does not pay. 
It will not affect, except in the re- 
motest manner, a man’s place in 
the class-list, or his chance for the 
“Treland.” And the admiring crowd 
of young studegts who were known 
in older times to rush to the Oxford 
schools to hear the examination of 
some candidate of repute, no longer 
think it worth their while to attend. 
The outward and visible glory of the 
arena has departed. The veriest 
hum-and-haw bungler, whose _per- 
formance would not be tolerated in 
the first class of a national school, 
may have secured his Oxford first al- 
ready—upon paper. He is a well- 
read and intelligent scholar, no doubt; 
but you do not wonder that if he 
emerges from his chrysalis under- 
graduateship into a country parson, 
his church is commonly empty; or if 
he has to make a speech hereafter as 
a county magistrate, his friends 
mercifully pull him down by his 
coat-tails, Westminster is right, 
therefore, in maintaining that the 


challenge system has the great re- 
commendation of promoting that 
readiness of scholastic fence which 
the taste of the age carried to excess 
in the old disputations, but which 
has its value none the less as an ele- 
ment of training, and for which mod- 
ern education provides no efficient 
substitute. On the same grounds, 
and not without justice, the Westmin- 
ster men defend another of their pecu- 
liar institutions—the annual “‘ Play.” 
Every one knows that the Queen’s 
scholars present a Latin Comedy, by 
royal authority, just before the 
Christmas holidays every year; and 
those who have been amongst the 
audience know how cleverly, on the 
whole, it is acted. Objections have 
been made to the custom, and there 
have been rumours from time to 
time of an intention to abolish it. 
But independently of the familiar 
acquaintance which it gives a bo 

with the most elegant form of col- 
loquial Latin, it is fairly argued 
that it encourages a wholesome 
confidence and readiness in the 
actors, and has a tendency to form 
ood readers and speakers. Sir 
Robert Phillimore’s evidence on this 
point is decided and emphatic. 


“T think the advantages of that play 
have of late years been very much un- 
derrated. . . . . Such boys as 
took part in the play soon got accus- 
tomed to speak with great fluency. 
Everybody knows that the Westmin- 
ster play was always well sustained 
and acted; and Lord Granville once 
said that he never understood Terence 
until he saw the plays acted by the 
Westminster boys. It was not more 
the discipline of the boy’s mind which 
resulted from the study of the play, 
which was advantageous to him, than . 
the readiness in speaking and replying 
which it produced. Dr. Hawtrey, when 
Provost of Eton, often said, ‘1 wish I 
could get Eton boys to speak as well as 
the Westminster boys do;’ and I have 
always attributed that fluency and 
readiness to the discipline and _ train- 
ing which the boys undergo in practis- 
ing the speaking of the lines which they 
have to repeat at the play.”—Evi- 
dence, 997. 


The school (consisting of the 
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Queen’s scholars and _ town-boys 
united) is at present divided into 
ten forms, under six masters. The 
emoluments of the under-masters, of 
whom one only receives anything 
from the Chapter — an annual pay- 
ment of £15—are necessarily low, 
from the smallness of the numbers in 
the school; so low, that Dr. Scott 
confesses the difficulty which he 
finds in meeting with such men as he 
would desire to fill vacancies as they 
occur. The Commissioners recom- 
mend an increase to these salaries by 
an addition of five guineas a year to 
the present charge for tuition ; which 
would raise the average total ex- 
penses, for a boy not on the founda- 
tion, to about £120 a-year. Cheap 
education, at any rate, forms no part 
of their scheme of school reform: but 
it seems unfortunate that in every in- 
stance where a “recommendation ” on 
this point goes forth on their authori- 
ty, it is in the direction of a fresh de- 
mand upon the pockets of the parents, 
who already in many instances feel 
the pressure of educational charges 
severe enough. It is at least doubtful 
how far such increased charge would 
act for the real interest of Westmin- 
ster school, so long as such schools 
as Marlborough can afford to give 
an education of admitted excellence 
at a considerably lower price. No 
doubt, in this as in other cases, 
numbers regulate the profits: but a 
school which has unhappily fallen 
in numbers will hardly fill its list by 
raising its terms. 

Some suggestive details of the 
palmy days of Westminster will be 
found in what the Report justly 
terms “the interesting evidence” of 
Mr. Thomas Mure. In Dr. Carey’s 
head-mastership there was a system 
of what was known as “private 
reading,” 
school. It will be best described in 
this witness’s own words :— 


“Every boy [in the sixth and the 
form next below, the ‘Shell’] was re- 
quired to enter upon a career of private 
study, and to ask the head-master per- 
mission to read particular books, The 
head-master watched over this private 


probably peculiar to the ; 
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study. . . . . He went round every 
Saturday with a pen in his hand, and 
made marks on the pages of the book 
which the boy was reading, comparing 
it with a similar entry made the previ- 
ous week. He had the boys up one by 
one for examination. It came round 
to each boy once a-fortnight, and he 
questioned him for about three-quarters 
of an hour, in order to ascertain whe- 
ther the progress which he professed to 
have made was real and true. He con- 
ducted the examination entirely himself, 
and the result was that at the time I was 
a boy there I had read the ‘ Aneid’ of 
Virgil twice over, the ‘Iliad’ and 
‘Odyssey’ of Homer twice over, Xeno- 
phon’s ‘ Anabasis,’ the ‘Cyropedia’ of 
Sophocles, about twelve of the t 
dies of Euripides, the ‘Tusculans’ of 
Cicero, and Sallust. You will proba- . 
bly think that those who did that were 
unusually willing readers, but I assure 
you there were many such cases. 

; There were many in the college 
who had beaten me. I only mention my 
own case because I know the facts more 
accurately, It was but an average case, 
showing the working of the school.”— 
Evidence, 887, 891. 


We do not know what the present 
generation of schoolboys, Westmin- 
ster or other, will “ probably think ” 
of this amount of reading. It is 
open, of course, to the pertinent re- 
mark of Mr. Vaughan, put by way of 
question, that there might have been 
“more reading, bu®a less critical 
method of reading books than there 
is now.” We believe this to be very 
true, and Mr. Mure partly admits it, 
though he says that the boys were 

“well grounded in grammar before 
they began this system,” and that in 
the lower forms, for two years, they 
“weére never allowed to pass over 
a single word without repeating 
every rule of construction, and 
parsing every part of speech.” It 
is much too difficult a question, 
and too exclusively scholastic for 
discussion here, whether presum- 
ing this careful grounding in the 
early stages, Greek and Latin au- 
thors might not be read through in 
the higher forms of schools more 
rapidly and in much larger por- 
tions than is usually the case; and 
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whether, in following the German 
scholars in the minuteness of their 
criticism, some valuable time is 
not wasted which might be better 
employed, at least for average 
scholars, in widening the range of 
their classical reading, infusing at 
the same time more spirit and less 
tediousness into the school-work ; 
and whether, even for the compara- 
tively few who are likely to carry 
their scholarship higher, much of the 
critical knowledge would not come 
in their riper years by careful read- 
ing and observation, as it must 
have come originally to the great 
authorities whose formidable ap- 
paratus criticus they are expected 
to consult and to which they are 
accustomed to pay almost a slavish 
deference. Both time and pains 
are surely sometimes wasted, under 
the present system, in mastering 
Hermann’s interpretation of a crab- 
bed (and probably corrupt) passage, 
only to find him contradicted b 
Wunder; or in wading Sietah 
colums of very German Latinity, 
merely to inveigh with the writer 
against the ineptie and fatuitas of 
some rival annotator. The Report 
regrets the discontinuance of the 
old system of private reading, and 
suggests the “practicability of re- 
storing it as a subject well worthy 
of the consideration of the autho- 
rities of the school.” There is also 
something worth considering in Sir 
Robert Phillimore’s remarks, made 
in confirmation of Mr. Mure’s previ- 
ous evidence: 


“T concur entirely in what Mr. 
Mure has said about private studies ; 
_ and I also agree with him in another 
observation he made (I speak openly in 
the presence. of Mr. Scott, to whom I 
and all other old Westminsters are 
under great obligations); and that is, 
that reading a portion of several authors 
at one time is much less advantageous 
to the boy than if he is reading only 
one, if he read that one thoroughly, 
Not only was there the attraction of 
novelty when one was reading Horace, 
Homer, and other books, but the 


general discipline of the mind was far 
greater than when a boy was reading 
extracts and scraps from several works.”’ 
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We believe that the use of 
extracts and excerpta has lately 
been given up at most good schools 
in favour of continuous reading in 
the same author; but there seems 
too much tendency in modern re- 
gulations at Oxford to accept “ por- 
tions” of authors as “ books,” even 
for the highest honours; and it is 
comparatively rare to find among 
young scholars of'repute one who has 
read either of Homer’s noble poems 
in their integrity. Such a man’s 
scholarship may be accurate and cri- 
tical ; but if the classics deserve to oc- 
cupy the high and exclusive ground 
they do, this fragmentary acquaint- 
ance with them is hardly satisfactory. 

Mr. Mure notes in his evidence 
what must be taken as a very sin- 
gular fact, if he is correct in his 
impression; that the scholarship at 
Westminster has declined ever since 
the elections to the Christ-Church 
studentships have depended upon 
competition instead of family in- 
terest. When Jackson was Dean 
of Christ-Church, “he did not 


“deny,” says Mr. Mure, “that he 


belonging to old 
Westminster and  Christ-Church 
families.” This lasted “up to 
Gaisford’s reign.” 


“When the system of competition 
and special examination as to the merits 
of each boy was introduced, and the 
examination was thrown completely 
open, the decline of the college was 
contemporaneous with the change. 
That is a very singular thing, and I 
cannot account for it, but I have no 
doubt whatever about it.” 


Besides the “ private study ” just 
spoken of, there formerly existed 
at Westminster a system of private 
tuition (which is a totally different 
thing). somewhat similar to that 
which: is now so popular at Eton. 
Dr. Liddell, on his appointment as 
head-master, abolished it entirely ; 
chiefly, he says, on grounds of 
economy; but he “did not find it 
in a satisfactory state;” and his 
opinion as to the working of such 
a system, even under the most 
favourable circumstances, is very 
cautiously guarded. Educated him- 


elected those 
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self at the Charter-House, he never 
considered that the boys there 
“suffered in the preparation of 
their lessons from the want of pri- 
vate tutors:” they “were thrown 
more upon their own resources and 
their grammar;” and when he 
went up to Christ-Church, far from 
experiencing “any disadvantage 
from having had to rely chiefly on 
himself in learning his work,” he 
“generally found himself able to 
answer questions (with regard to 
the grammar) better than most of 
the men in the lecture.” He thinks 
that “unless you have a very large 
staff, the pupil-room gives the 
masters more work than they can 
do, and impairs their energies ;” 
that as to the alleged advantages of 
the intercourse between tutor and 
upil,— if there were a small num- 
er of pupils and plenty of time to 
devote to each of them,” no doubt 
the connection would be valuable. 
It is tolerably plain what his opin- 
ion would be of the Eton tutors 


and their happy families of sixty or. 


seventy. Lord Lyttelton closes the 
examination on this point by some 
leading questions which pretty well 
dispose of the whole subject. 


“169. Therefore, so far as I under- 
stand the matter, as it relates to the whole 
question of the moral superintendence of 
the boys, all the benefits of private tuition 

‘are obtained just as fully as at Eton or 
Harrow ?—I think they are obtained very 
fully. 170, The parents will look to the 
boarding-house masters for an account 
of the general conduct and character of 
the boys?—-They did so. 171. They 
would wish their boys to consult the 
boarding-house master in any diffi- 
culty ?—Yes, they did so.” 


Dr. Scott, the present master, is 
more favourable to the Eton sys- 
tem than his predecessor. He does 
not indeed consider that its adop- 
tion at Westminster would be ad- 
vantageous, though he has _ intro- 
duced it in special cases as “a rare 
exception;” in no case would he 
allow it to be, as it plainly is at 
Eton, and in a less degree at Har- 
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row, “a substitute for teaching, 
which ought to be given in form— 
increasing the expense to the par- 
ent without just ground, and lead- 
ing to considerable waste of time 
and labour.” * But he considers 
that private tuition is valuable, as 
“stimulating an honourable ambi- 
tion amongst the tutors them- 
selves.” This is probably true: 
but it seems rather hard that the 
pupil should have to pay for it. 
The other London head-masters— 
Dr. Kynaston of St. Paul’s, Mr. El- 
wyn of Charter-House, Dr. Hessey 
of Merchant Taylors’—are unani- 
mous in their disapproval of 
the system. The latter boldly de- 
clares it to be “the bane of public 
schools.” t : 

The system of fagging as it exists 
at Rugby and Harrow, and its con- 
nection with the monitorial author- 
ity recognised at those schools, has 
been already discussed in these 
pages; and we have spoken un- 
hesitatingly in favour of both, 
under due regulations and restric- 
tions. We have even ventured to 
doubt whether at some _ public 
schools the present tendency is 
not to consult too much a boy’s 
personal ease and comfort, and 
whether some of the rougher edges 
of school life have not been pol- 
ished down so carefully as to risk 
the damage of some of its most 
valuable features. But there are 
two of the London schools where 
the old traditional discipline of 
fifty or a hundred years back is 
maintained, if not in all its ancient 
rigour, still in a degree which 
makes the fagging there a very 
different kind of apprenticeship 
from anything at Harrow or Rug- 
by. These schools are Westmin- 
ster and the Charter-House. The 
system at the former school is so 
very peculiar, that if there had not 
been an old Westminster man (Lord 
Devon) sitting on the Commission, 
who was thoroughly versed in the 
forms and ceremonies peculiar to 
the College, it seems very doubtful 





* Appendix, p. 202. 
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whether the evidence given on that 
subject would ever have been put 
into intelligible shape. Even as it 
is, pages are filled with apparent 
contradictions and subsequent ex- 
planations, which arise chiefly from 
the examiner and the witness 
totally | misunderstanding each 
other. The complication is in- 
creased by there being in the case 
of this particular school, an array 
of what may be almost called hos- 
tile witnesses in attack and defence 
of the internal discipline of the 
college, who do on many points 
really contradict each other, though 
probably each believe that they are 
stating the truth. Complaints, 
more or less definite, have been 
made from time to time of the 
severity of the fagging ‘*system 
among the Queen’s scholars. In 
1846, an appeal was laid before the 
Queen as Visitor, by the father of 
one of the boys, and the case was 
investigated by the Dean and 
Chapter in obedience to her Ma- 
jesty’s command. It so happened 
that, during the sitting of the pre- 
sent Commission, a gentleman had 
felt himself obliged to remove 
his son, one of the juniors in col- 
lege, in consequence of his being 
subjugated to what he described as 
“slavery of the most irritating and 
oppressive kind,” and “ degrading 
and dangerous punishments.” This 
was a very serious charge against .a 
public’ school in modern times ; 
and as it was made before the Com- 
missioners in the most straightfor- 
ward and open manner, ‘after due 
communication on the subject with 
the head-master, Dr. Scott, and pre- 
pared to be supported by the evi- 
dence of the sufferer, they very pro- 
perly devoted a great deal of time 
and attention to its investigation, 
It is due to the gentleman who has 
felt himself thus obliged to incur 
what he feels to be an unpleasant 
publicity, to say that he disclaims 
any wish to conceal his name, or to 
shrink in any way whateyer from 
the responsibility of the charge. 
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We prefer, however, in dealing 
with the case, to describe the com- 
plainants by an initial only; the 
rather because without intending 
to impute (as the Commissioners 
do not impute) either to father 
or son any intentional misrepresen- 
tation, it is impossible to read their 
evidence, as contrasted with that 
of the witnesses for the defence, 
without feeling that facts have 
been either misunderstood or mis- 
represented, and that the whole 
complaint, though by no means 
unfounded, is made in a very ex- 
aggerated tone. To discuss details 
which occupy fifty double-columned 
folio pages of a blue-book* would 
be hardly desirable even if it were 
possible here’; but to this volume 
of the evidence all who are inter- 
ested in the well-being of West- 
minister School will find it worth 
their while to refer. The printing 
of those pages, with all their repeti- 
tions and contradictions, has been 
no waste of public money. Indeed, 
it’ may be. said of this ‘Public 
School Evidence’ in general, that 
if those who are interested in it 
(and who is not interested in it, 
directly or indirectly ?) will give 
themselves the trouble to read it, 
the results of the Commissioners’ 
inquiries are likely to be very 
important indeed. Whatever or 
whether any official action may be 
taken by the Government in pursu- 
ance of it—for ourselves, we think 
the less the better—the reforms 
which head-masters, and the public 
to whom head masters look — for 
support, are likely to promote, in 
consequence of the publication of 
these volumes, will not be unim- 
portant. 

The present system—or rather, 
it may be hoped, the past system— 
of ‘college fagging at Westminster 
seems to have retained some of the 
most objectionable features of those 
days when a fag’s life was that of 
a small menial. We are not taking 
our estimate of it from the com- 
plaint laid. before this Commission ; 
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for the reasons already given, we do 
not consider that statement alto- 
gether trustworthy. We will take 
simply the admissions of the head- 
master, and of boys on the found- 
ation who, with something of that 
partial blindness which makes the 
lover see all perfections in a very 
ordinary face, consider the internal 
economy and administration of the 
college to be “the best you can 
have”—“ in short, a system incap- 
able of improvement.”* But it is 
at least so peculiar a system as to 
require a somewhat tedious explana- 
tion in order to be understood at all. 

All who are elected as Queen’s 
scholars go at once into college as 
“juniors ;” their, position in the 
school (which of course has been 
already gained during the year in 
which they have been non-founda- 
tioners) may be high or low ;_ but as 
juniors they are fags, and in that 
position they remain for one year. 
The boy who is elected head of his 
remove into college has certain pri- 
vileges and immunities which make 
his position very much’ better than 
that of his newly-elected fellows ; 
so much so, that he is called the 
“ liberty-boy.” The difference in 
his fortunate lot is fully expressed 
by the old classical formula in 
which, from time out of memory, 
they are received into the college 
community—‘ You be free (lider), 
all the rest be slaves (servi).” 

The duties of a boy during his 
junior year in college are certainly 
such as to justify the term. He 
has, of course, all the ordinar 
fagging practical at other public 
schools, in the way of running on 
messhges, fielding out at cricket, 
etc. But besides this, he is ex- 

ted to be a sort of walking store- 

ouse of small provisions for his 
senior’s ordinary wants. The con- 
tents of the pocket of his college 
waistcoat make the uninitated 
wonder what manner of waiscoat 
it may be. He is expected to carry 
in it, and to produce upon demand, 
“two pieces of india-rubber, two 
pieces of gutta-percha, ditto of 
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sealing-wax, two pencils, two pieces 
of pen-string, two wedges, two 
knives, two dips (little round globu- 
lar ink-bottles), and two dip-corks ;” 
one witness (the complainant) adds 
to these, “an unlimited quantity of 
note-paper, small and large size, 
ditto ditto of quarterns (square 
pieces of paper), ditto ditto pens: ” 
but another witness explains that 
these latter articles are carried, not 
in the pocket, but in a portfolio 
which he is obliged to take with 
him into school. These stores are 
not for his own use, but for the 
convenience of his seniors, who 
never carry the necessary supply 
upon their own proper persons, but 
call upon any junior who is at hand 
to supply the want of the moment. 
The senior allows his junior to pro- 
cure in his name at the stationer’s 
a certain supply of the necessary 
articles, which he then expects to be 
always forthcoming when wanted. 
But it is not only his “ senior” 
who is his master, as would be the 
case in almost any other public 
school ; he has practically two mas- 
ters besides, in the boys of the 
second and third election (i.e. in 
their second and third year of col- 
lege) to whom he is specially at- 
tached, and who can make similar 
demands upon him at any moment. 
The system may be more clearly 
understood by a few questions and 
answers from the evidence. 


“3147 (Sir 8. Northcote). Instead of 
the senior keeping his own pen-knife, 
the third election his, and the second 
election his, the junior is supposed to 
keep them all, and to have them always 
produceable? Yes; sometimes the 
second and third elections do not give 
him theirs ; but as a general rule they 
do.—He is bound to produce them not 
only to his own senior, and to his own 
second election, but to any one? Yes, 
—Who may take them? Yes.—Sup- 
posing the boy to whom he gives the 
pen-knife, and who is not his own 
senior, does not return it to him, is that 
his loss? Yes,—He must get another ? 
Yes.—Does that frequently happen ? 
Yes, I daresay it does. Not very fre- 
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quently I should think. — For how 
many is the boy to be supplied with 
paper, for his own senior only, or for 
the two senior elections? For anybody 
who calls for it.” 


Besides keeping up this travel- 
ling supply, he is expected to leave 
certain drawers in his bureau, in 
which his pen-knives, pens, and 
paper are contained, always open 
for his seniors’ accommodation. 
About twice in every fortnight it 
comes to his turn to be “‘call;” he 
has then to get up (awaking him- 
self as he can) about four o’clock 
during a considerable part of the 
year, to light the fire in chamber 
(first raking out the cinders from 
the grates), to call such of the 
seniors as desire it at any subse- 
quent hour, and to repeat the call, 
if necessary, until those young gen- 
tlemen get up. He is even ex- 
pected (at all events in theory) to 
be at half-a-dozen bed-sides, on 
pain of punishment, at the same 
hour precisely. If any of the 
seniors get up at this early call for 
the purpose of reading (as is very 
frequently the case at Westmin- 
ster), he is expected to provide for 
them a cup of tea or coffee at any 
hour between four and six; and 
for this purpose he has to keep a 
kettle boiling during that time. At 
six o'clock a second call relieves 
him of these duties; and it is not 
until half-past six that an indivi- 
dual called “College John” (who 
seems to have an easier time of it 
than any junior) makes his ap- 
pearance. on the scene, cleans 
boots and shoes, &c., but finds the 
lighting of the fires and the calling 
of the boys, which would have 
been a servant’s work in any 
well-regulated school, already done 
for him. “The grates are never 
cleaned at all,” except by the boy 
who is “called” raking out the cin- 
ders. The fag’s duties during the 
day do not differ very materially 
from what might be required at 
any other public school. After 
locking up, as tea forms no part 
of the regular college meals—only 
supper at eight o’clock—the junior 
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has to make for his senior, as often 
as he may require it, which seems 
to be two or three times in the 
course of the evening, either tea or 
coffee as he may choose, to wash 
up his tea-things, and to perform 
any other services in the way of 
fetching and carrying which may 
be required, 

The evidence of boys and mas- 
ters alike. prove that the’ constant 
interruptions to which a junior is 
liable at any and every moment 
during the evening, are.a very seri- 
ous hindrance even to a studious 
boy; and Dr. Scott himself admits 
that “ta boy who is tempted to be 
idle, as most of them are, finds very 
considerable difficulty in doing his 
work.” One boy in turn every 
evening has to light the gas, to 
keep the fire up, and to go round 
to collect any orders from the 
seniors (messages into the town, 
&c.) for “College John,” who is in 
waiting at six o'clock for that pur- 
pose. There is a special form of 
words religiously @bserved on this 
and on_ several other occasions. 
The junior has to make proclam- 
tion in this style, and in no other: 
“Any more orders? John is going 
off.” A young gentleman who, 
upon one occasion, thought proper 
to substitute the more refined an- 
nouncement, “John is about to 
leave,” got into considerable diffi- 
culties. “He was had into the 
upper election-room, and the seniors 
talked to him for a long time.” It 
is to be hoped that the results of 
this lecture upon the preference due 
to simple Queen’s English were not 
wasted; and one wishes that it 
were possible to summon some of 
our modern fine writers before the 
Westminster board of critics. 

As a Westminster fag discharges 
most of the duties of “College 
John,” so also in rotation he acts 
as college-porter. One boy each 
day is exempted from school-work 
for the purpose of keeping guard 
over the college during the absence 
of the others in school. He is 
called “monitor ostii,” or more fre- 
quently known by the Greek term 
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“ Monos.” His duties are “ to see that 
college is not entered by improper 
persons,” and to answer any in- 
quiries that may be made. The 
office is fully recognised by the 
head-master, who says, in the course 
of his examination, that he has 
sometimes to complain of the ab- 
sence of Monos from his post. 


©3507. (Mr. Thompson)—There is no 
one to see whether he is in college or 
not? No.—He is there alone? Yes. 
I have sometimes myself had to set 
Monos an imposition for being non in- 
ventus.—Then you recognise the import- 
ance of the office? Unless there is 
some servant to watch, Monos must do 
so, or the property in the college might 
be swept off.— Might not J/onos be 
swept away too? He never has been. 
I think Monos would make it heard, 
and in that event I should certainly 
send down a senior to see what was the 
matter.” 


This important office, however, is 
not entrusted to an ordinary junior, 
but is held in turn by the boys of 
the “second glection” and the 
“liberty-boy.” 

This state of bondage (we are 
really using only the Westminster 
language) continues during . the 
whole of the first year, when, from 
a “junior” a boy becomes one of 
the “second election.” Not that 
his servitude ends here, but it as- 
sumes a different form, which is 
one of the peculiarities of the West- 
minster system. These second-elec- 
tion boys have,* as one of the Com- 
missioners satirically puts it — and 
Dr. Scott admits the position to be 
“quite correct” — “two vicarious 
duties which they performed—one 
was to be punished themselves for 
others occasionally, and the other 
was occasionally to punish for 
others.”+ Their business in_ short, 
is “to see that the fags do their 
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seniors’ work.” They are expected 


to instruct these latter in all their 
duties (including the correct use of 
the English language) upon their 
first admission into college, and: to 
insure their due performance after- 
wards. If anything goes wrong in 
this matter, the second election are 
responsible in their own persons, 
The Westminster system is that of 
the old nursery-rhyme—“ The stick 
began to beat the dog, the dog be- 
gan to worry the pig,” &c., until 
the desired result is obtained by a 
series of stimulants, Ifa senior finds 
that his tea or coffee is not made 
to his taste, or that any other ser-’ 
vice has been neglected, he no more 
thinks of inquiring into the details 
of the junior’s delinquency, and 
inflicting the necessary chastise- 
ment, than the mistress of an Eng- 
lish house would think of getting 
up from her dinner-party and going 
down into the kitchen to box the 
scullion’s ears for not boiling the 
potatoes. As one of the witnesses 
—himself a senior—very naively 
puts it before the Commissioners, 
“it would be a great bore for the 
senior .to go into the under-election 
room to superintend; he might as 
well do everything himgelf.” ‘‘ Sup- 
posing,” he adds, “that I had had 
tea brought to me one night, I know 
it is bad, but it would be a great 
bore if I had to go and see that 
the fellow made it properly.”{ Of 
course ; so the senior either thrashes 
or reprimands, according to his own 
humour or the flagrancy of the case, 
his “second election” —the respon- 
sible minister; and the second elec- 
tion passes on the thrashing or the 
reprimand, en ricochet, to the offend- 
ing junior. One of the Commis- 
sioners observes that this vicarious 
system is likely to be worse for the 
juniors than a direct government by: 





* Or rather had, for Dr. Scott has now formally abolished the abuse. The pre* 
sent tense, in all cases, must be taken as referring to the state of things at the 
date of the inquiry. The head-master in consequence of the facts brought to his 
knowledge, immediately issued written rules abolishing not only this delegated 


punishment, but all kicking, 


striking with rackets or cricket-stumps, é&c., all 


fagging between eight and ten at night, and the supplying of pens and paper by 


the juniors, 
+ Evidence, 3430. 


¢ Evidence, 3252, 3254. 
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their more legitimate masters — in 
fact, ‘‘to make the second election 
more severe than the seniors them- 
selves would be.” But this the wit- 
ness is unwilling to admit; he 
thinks rather that ‘if he got licked 
occasionally by the senior, it might 
teach him a little consideration for 
his junior perhaps.” We should 
fancy, on the other hand, that the 
licking would lose nothing in the 
transmission. 

The punishments to which a fag 
is liable for distinct neglect of duty 
have taken a very objectionable 
shape at Westminster, even assum- 
ing that cases of undue severity in 
their infliction may now be rare. 
It is not necessary to take our view 
of them from the account given 
by the complainant, Mr. M——, 
especially as he admits that they 
were never so inflicted upon himself, 
and other witnesses deny having 
either seen or heard of such cases in 
their own experience. One of the 
seniors informs us that the common. 
punishment was “ buck-horsing.” 

“2980. (Lord Lyttelton). That was 
boxing the ears, was it? Yes.—({Lord 
Clarendon). Buckhorsing was rather 
severe, wasit not? That depended upon 
circumstances. Of course, you could 
hurt a fellow very much, but not so much 
as with your fists.—But it was done sev- 
eral times, was it not, backwards and for- 
wards? It was not confined to one side. 
I got buckhorsed pretty often. It did 
not do me any permanent injury. Of 
course it stung at the time—Do you 
think that at that time you always de- 
served it? Sometimes I did, sometimes 
I did not.” 

“Tanning” is a severer punish- 
ment, inflicted with a stick or racket, 
or cricket-s:ump ; but inflicted accord- 
ing to the witnesses, only by moni- 
tors for offences against discipline: 
“if a boy drank too much, if he went 
out of bounds, or was smoking, or in 
a case of bullying, or anything of 
that sort.” But there was one abom- 
inable process—admitted by all wit- 
nesses to be unjustifiable, and to have 
fallen into complete disuse, there hav- 
ing been only one instance of it with- 
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in their recollection—called “ tan- 
ningin way.” ‘ Way” was the wash- 
ing-place, into which a junior, for 
what was considered some grave fail- 
ure in his duties, was taken by the 
orders of his senior, made to put one 
leg up on a sink, and in that position 
kicked (with a short preparatory run) 
by his “second election.” It is due 
to the present generation of West- 
minster to say that the witnesses ex- 
amined by the Commission decidedly 
reprobated the custom, and denied 
all complicity or knowledge of even 
the single instance which had* oc- 
curred of such a punishment in their 
own time : but they admitted that 
such kicking was “ certainly the old 
idea supposed to be part of the pun- 
ishment,” and only remitted of late 
years because the seniors then in 
power had a general feeling. against 
it. Dr. Scott himself, who appears 
not.to have known of the existence 
of such traditionary barbarity until 
Mr. M——’s complaint was made, 
speaks of it as “atrocious ;” and he 
has issued a distinct edict (in which 
he appears to have been anticipated 
by the proper feeling of the seniors), 
that no such punishment shall take 
place in future. One or two more of 
what may be called (as compared 
with this “tanning in way’) the 
pleasant eccentricities of Westmin- 
ster discipline, and we have done 
with the subject. Lord Clarendon 
asks—availing himself of some of 
Mr. M——’s revelations— 


‘3014. Is there another form of pun- 
ishment—hitting on the calves of the 
legs with a racket? Yes; or anywhere: 
not particularly about the calves of the 
legs.—And with the top of the cap on the 
hand, laying the hand down on the 
table, and hitting with the sharp sides of 
the cap—is not that a punishment used? 
It is generally used by ‘ helps,’ who are 
helping town-boys into college. Every 
town-boy, when he tries for college, has 
ahelp, This help has to see that he does 
a certain amount of work ; and if he does 
not do it, he licks him occasionally, at 
discretion. If the help happens to be a 
second election, or a junior, hé is not al- 
lowed to use a racket or a stick, and 
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therefore they lick them with a cap or a 
book.—{Mr. Thompson). Isit considered 
absolutely necessary that they should lick 
them? If they cannot get them to do any 
work.—(Sir S. Northcote). Has the help 
any particular interest in getting the boy 
whom he is helping into college? Yes; 
he gets £5 worth of books if he gets him 
in.—({ Mr. Thompson). So that in fact it 
is the same motive which induces a jockey 
te flog his horse? Yes; or a school- 
master to flog his pupils.” 


It will be observed that even a 
Royal Commissioner, when he conde- 
scends to joke with a witness, does 
not always get the best of it. 

Much of the bardship of a junior’s 
life at Westminster is a consequence 
of the insufficient staff of servants : 
this is fully admitted by the head- 
master, Dr. Scott, but it is a point 
which is not within his control: the 
college, being really a dependency of 
the collegiate church of St. Peter, is 
subject, as to all its domestic arrange- 
ments, to the control of the Dean and 
Chapter; and although this body 
have of late years shown a spirit of 
greater liberality in the many im- 
provements which have been made 
(especially during Dr. Buckland’s 
deanship), they have in former years 
been very grudging guardians to their 
scholars—regarding the school, as 
Dr. Scott suggests may have been the 
case, ‘‘somewhat as a nuisance, which 
it was desirable to abate as much as 
possible.” The Commissioners in 
their Report “invite the serious at- 
tention of the Dean and Chapter” to 
the manifest need of additional serv- 
ants to relieve the juniors at least 
from the menial offices of lighting 
the fires and attending to the gas. 

Something of the same kind of 
service is required from the fags at 
the Charter-House. The charge of 
keeping up the large school fires, 
day and night, devolves upon two 
juniors, called “‘fire-fags,”. who hold 
that office for a year. Six times a- 
day these two boys of twelve or 
thirteen have to lift and carry to 
the fire & large scuttle of coal, the 
size of which, compared with the 
powers of the little witness whom 
they examined, evidently astonished 
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the Commissioners. These fires, if 
carefully made up the last thing be- 
fore going to bed, retain sufficient 
heat throughout the night to keep 
the water tolerably hot for the use 
of the upper boys in the morning. 
The seniors at the Charter-House 
appear to be somewhat luxurious in 
the matter of washing—in cute cur- 
anda plus. equo operata juventus— 
requiring hot water for this purpose, 
not only in the morning, but at 
dinner-time and tea-time also; and 
indulging upon each occasion in a 
dry towel, which the fag has some 
trouble to provide, having some- 
times to purvey them by “crib- 
bing” from other boys. They have 
also to brush their masters’ clothes, 
wash their combs and brushes, and 
clean out the washing - basins — 
duties which plainly ought to be 
performed by servants. Sometimes, 
as the junior under examination ex- 
presses it, “the water will not get 
hot, the boiler is not big enough,”— 
or other boys poke the fire and in- 
terfere with it, and the unlucky 
fire-fag gets a thrashing—a pretty 
severe one—for what is not his 
fault after all. The Charter-House 
fagging system owes something of 
its severity to the small number of 
the fags compared with their mas- 
ters ; there being only about twelve 
of the former (at the date of the 
Commissioners’ inquiry) to some 
ten or eleven who have the right 
of fagging them. On the other 
hand, this right is (or should be) 
better guarded from _ individual 
abuse than is the case at most other 
schools, inasmuch as it does not 
follow, as a matter of course, from 
mere seniority of standing, but re- 
quires to be formally conferred by 
the head-master’s act, if he is satis- 
fied that a boy’s general character 
will justify his being invested with 
it.~ No boy cam fag until he has 
received what are technically called 
his “privileges;”’ and upon any 
proved abuse of power these would 
be at once withdrawn. It is fair 
to say that nothing in the evidence 
goes to show that “ bullying” forms 
any cause of complaint at Charter 
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House. But a schoolboy’s notion 
of bullying is probably not exactly 
the same as his mamma’s. One of 
the young Westminster. witnesses 
stoutly denies that. he ever saw any 
bullying there, though he admitted 
it might be, possible); indeed, he 
had heard of a case,,in.,-his,,own 
time, which might, be. considered 
such : ‘!there was. a fellow put in 
a cupboard, and,smoked.” 


. “3118, (Lord Clarendon.) How. was 
he smoked—with brimstone ?, No, with 
brown paper and wood, and one thing 
or the other. . .. 3124. Was it one 
big boy who shut up one little boy, or 
sevéral boys'combined ?' Tt was done by 
several ‘boys ; it ‘was ‘one ‘boy who 
planned it, and got them to do it.— 
$125. What: had the ‘unfortunate ‘boy 
done ? Nothing, I think.» That was 
-the reason. why: it was considered bully- 
ing. —3126,, If, he had; done anything 
very wrong, it would not. have been 
bullying? Not such wanton, bullying.” 


_ But. though the royal foundation 
at Westminster may fairly take the 
highest rank amongst. the London 
schools, yet by far the most. an- 
cient and wealthy of them is that 
which John Colet, Dean of St. 
Paul’s, founded in. the year 1510 
in St. Paul’s Churchyard; whose 
first master was William. Lilly, and 
which claims to have been the. first 
school in England in which,Greek 
was taught. He founded it for the 
free education of “children of all 
nations and countries indifferently,” 
but “ Londoners and his own coun- 
trymen in. particular,” to. the num- 
ber of one hundred and fifty-three, 
having regard to. the mystical num- 
ber of the draught of fishes, . They 
were to be instructed by a master 
and “sur-master,” “in, good and 
clene Laten, literature ;” to the ex- 
clusion of all which he terms ‘ bar- 
bary,.and corruption, and Laten 
adulterate,” and such as. he says 
‘may rather, be called , blotterature 
than literature.” At. this . fixed 
number of 153 the. school has. re- 
mained ever since, though in other 
respects it has gone through many 
changes. The modest estates which 
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the founder vested in. the Mercers’ 
Company in trust for this purpose, 
now produce ae a a-year. 
The school ‘itself, ded distinctly 


‘as a day-school—for the scholars 


were specially forbidden é@ven’ to 
bring their meat and drink there— 
gradually became ina great measure 
a boardipg-school for country as well 
as London boys, since the. early 
hours at which the school opened in 
the morning proved more and more 
inconvenient: to: parents whose: —_ 
were not on the spot.» It bas now(t 
hours having: been altered) again re- 
sumed its. original character, some 
few boys only boarding with a cler- 
gyman not connected with the school, 
The scholars are appointed ‘by mo- 
mination, by the Court of Assistants 
of the Mercers’ Company ; the ap-° 


pointments:, being looked upon 


generally as a piece of valuable | pa- 
tronage, which:each member of the 
electoral. body (about twenty-eight 
in. number) exercises in rotation,:in 
behalf of his friends, as used. to be 
the case in the elections into college 
‘at Eton and Winchester. No exa- 
mination has been customary, nor 
does any seem to be actually »re- 
quired. by the statutes, except that 
the candidates should have sufficient 
acquaintance with lish) and 
Latin to ‘tbe able to read and write 
his own. lessons.” The natural |con- 
sequence has been the introduction 
from time ‘to time, as the head-mas- 
ter complains, of “ most wretched?’ 
beys into the school. One honour- 
able .exception, however, in 
exercise of this. patronage, comes 
before the Commission: in \evidence 
—let us charitably hope there may 
be others. Canon Blakesley; one 
of the wardens of the Company, thus 
describes, the course he has adopted 
since he became @ governor:— . 
“When parents Have applied to me 
for their sons, and I was’ satisfied of the 
respectability of ‘the applicants, I have 
taken their: names down, and examined 
the children’ myself to’ find out: who-was 
the most promising ‘boy, and t0 that 
one I have given my presentation. .» . . 
I never pledge myself actually to adhere 
to this practice. For instance, if I had 
21 
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a request made for a presentation for 
the son of aman of letters who was in 
straitened circumstances, I should not 
think myself bound to subject the 
child to the usual test.”—-Evidence, 
927, 936. 


But in very few cases are nomin- 
ations made in such conscientious 
accordance with the spirit and in- 
tent of the founder. 

In some points St. Paul’s is what 
many parents would consider a 
model school. There is no fagging, 
and no flogging. “ That truly 
British institution, the rod,” is, to 
Mr. Commissioner Vaughan’s asto- 
nishment, unknown in those happy 
precincts. There is only its wea 
substitute, the cane. Even that 
instrument, however, in able hands, 
* had been made in former tithes to 
do a good deal of duty. Now, 
only six formal cuts are adminis- 
tered; always on the hand; but 
when the present head-master first 
entered upon his duties, he found 
a good deal of what cricketers call 
“lively hitting to all parts of the 


field” going on—*especially about 
the legs and back;” so much s0, 


that “the noise alone formed a 
great obstruction to the progress of 
the school duties.” The reason 
why the young Paulines are neither 
fagged nor birched lies in the fact 
of the school being exclusively a 
day-school. When boys only asso- 
ciate with each other in the school- 
room, under the immediate eye of 
the masters, and separate imme- 
diately afterwards for their several 
homes, any system of fagging 
would be neither possible nor de- 
sirable; and any exceptional in- 
stances of the kind the master 
would very properly check: so 
also, having little or no connection 
with the school except during les- 
son hours, the only offences which 
usually come under the master’s 
eye are those of idleness or disor- 
der; the moral discipline of the 
‘boys must be supposed to rest 
‘wholly with the parents, and those 
raver moral offences, to which the 
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punishment of flogging in most 
public schools is now almost exclu- 
sively confined, can very rarely 
come under the master’s cognisance. 
Of course, a mere day-school educa- 
tion in a city like London, and 
where the boys, as at St. Paul's, 
spend perhaps two hours of the 
‘day in going and returning from 
school, with an’ additional hour’s 
break in the middle of the day, 
when they are allowed to go wher- 
ever they please to get their lunch 
or dinner, is liable to the serious 
objection that the gravest moral 
misconduct may go on without 
either master or parent being aware 
of it. In fact, Dr. Kynaston fairly 
disclaims for himself any real re- 
sponsibility for his scholars in any 
«espect except their school-work ; 
“he has not an opportunity of ob- 
serving the moral conduct of the 
boys, except in their general pro- 
priety of demeanour, and in .matters 
of discipline between the master 
and the boys.”* This, with the 
want of social intercourse in the 
boarding-house and the play-ground, 
which has been already noticed, is 
the point in which London day- 
school life falls so far short of the 
best public-school training. Such 
school friendships as are formed 
depend, it is confessed, somewhat 
on the accident of “going home 
the same way,” or some other 
chance association. Yet with all 
these disadvantages, one is pleased 
as well as surprised to find that it 
used to be said of the Paulines at the 
universities, that they “hung toge- 
ther more than other schools ;” 
though it was “ perhaps because 
they went up only three or four to- 
gether, not like a large school, where 
they send up thirty or forty.” 

St. Paul’s is lavish in prizes and 
exhibitions to the universities—too 
lavish, in proportion to the amount 
of competition for them, as the 
head-master boldly complains, and 
as the Commissioners fully agree. 
There are usually not more than 
five or six boys who go off to college 
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every year (a strangely small pro- 
ortion, when it is considered that 
the 153 scholars are “ almost in- 
variably” the sons of clergymen or 
rofessional men — ‘“ West - End 
bors ”), and all of them get exhi. 
bitions. The captain of the year 
gets one of £120, for four years, 
tenable with any scholarship at any 
college in either university; the 
next has one of £100 to Trinity, 
Cambridge ; the next £80, and the 
Court give as many of £50 each as 
may be required, “‘ to any one that 
the examiners say is fit to go to the 
university.” Besides this liberal 
provision, the Court of Assistants 
is in the habit of giving an honora- 
rium to those who after leaving 
school obtain scholarships or honours 
at the universities, or what the 
Commissioners term “ certain sup- 
posed distinctions in public com- 
petitive examinations.” Not less 
than £160 was expended under 
this head in the year 1860. The 
Secretary, in drawing up the report 
on these points, relieves his mind 
from the dryness of detail by a touch 
of satire not uncongenial to him. 
He observes in the name of the 
Commissioners that ‘ the principle 
of giving a boy an exhibition on 
the mere certificate of the examiners 
that he is not absolutely unfit to 
hold it, is to us a novel one;” and 
that “to bestow a sum of money 
upon a young man as a reward for 
having obtained a considerable ad- 
dition to his income, is a proceeding 
the reasons of which are not self- 
evident.” The truth is, the school 
trust has so much money that they 
do not know what to do with it. 
“ They have a present available sur- 
plus of at least £2500 per annum,” 
with a prospect of £2000 more if 
the school lasts until 1888; and it 
is due to the Court of Assistants to 
say that they have for some time 
been considering what is best to be 
done with it; whether to increase 
the numbers of the school on its 
present site—which would be very 
difficult and not very desirable—or 
to remove it altogether into the 
country, or to retain the present 
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school, increasing it to 200, and 
add a second affiliated school for 
boarders at a distance from town. 
But the Commissioners recommend 
the sale of the present site, where 
the noise of the traffic serious] 

interrupts the work of the schoo 

and which is said also to affect the 
health of the boys, and the erection 
of a new school for 500 boys in 
some such locality as Pentonville 
or the new Victoria Street; still 
maintaining Dean Colet’s founda- 
tion for the purposes for which he 
plainly intended it—‘ a day-school 
to which the dwellers in London 
were to haye access for the purpose 
of acquiring the highest literary 
culture.” They think, with ‘the 
Bishops of London and Manchester, 
that the need of such schools in 
London is at least as great as ever, 
and that “the want of a more 
thoroughly grounded and_ higher 
element in the secondary classes of 
our professions is producing in 
some quarters slow but irremedi- 
able mischief.” They recommend 
no addition to the 153 scholars 
on the foundation, but that the 
election should be strictly com- 
petitive, and that the non-founda- 
tioners, whose numbers would be 
so largely increased, should be eligi- 
ble to all the exhibitions, which 
might then be at least doubled in 
number. With these reforms, it is 
their opinion that the school ‘“ might 
and ought to become the first in 
London, and one of the first. in 
Great Britain.” 

The school attached to Sutton’s 
Hospital of the Charter-House 
differs in one essential point from 
St. Paul’s; all the boys on the 
foundation are boarders. These are 
now fifty-four in number, who receive 
gratuitously board, lodging, educa- 
tion, medical attendances and cloth- 
ing. They are nominated, subject 
to a mere formal examination, by 
the sixteen governors (amongst 
whom are the two Archbishops) in 
rotation, excepting that, under a 
ate arrangement, two scholars in 
every year are selected by competi- 
tion. Every foundation scholar 
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who chooses to go to the univer- 
sities receives, on passing a moderate 
examination at the age of eighteen, 
an exhibition of £80 per annum to 
any college, for four years: or an 


outfit of £100 is given him, if he - 


goes into the army or navy, or 
otherwise requires such help. Be- 
sides the foundation scholars, there 
have usually of late been between 
forty and fifty boarders, and about 
the same number of day-boys. But at 
one time, in consequerice of what 
seems to have been a sudden and 
temporary popularity, the numbers 
rose in a remarkable manner; in 
the year 1825 there were as many 
as 480, The cause of this sudden 
rise and collapse is explained in the 
very amusing and characteristic evi- 
dence of the present Dean of Peter- 
borough — an old Carthusian, and 
late head-master of the school. 


“T was a boy in the school, in 1818, 
at the height of its prosperity; Dr. 
Russell, had just introduced the Bell 
system. The Bell system was turning 
a public school into a national school, 
making the boys teach each other, and 
govern each other. It had a wonderful 
effect at first; it captivated people 
most immensely, We were 
drawn up before the governors, exa- 
miners, and visitors to question each 
other; we were drilled to handle par- 
ticular sets of questions, which were to 
be answered before the examiners, Dr. 
Mant and Dr. Doyley, who were, to 
boys’ ideas a little soft. I was pre- 
postor myself at one time, and I had 
been trained to ask these questions, as 
well as to give these answers, and these 
gentlemen went away wonderstruck. 
... .«, Our parents were taken in; 
they saw what appeared to them the 
results of this wonderful teaching, and 
said nothing could be equal to it; but 
when the sons became old enough 
themselves to go to the university, and 
to judge ‘of it, then down feil the 
school. Each separate form 
had a cocky little boy who was put at 
the head of the class, and who taught 
the rest of the boys. Dr. Russell reigned 
Jupiter Tonans over the whole of the 
school, working himself brilliantly and 
indefatigably. He thought the work of 
the school was going on beautifully, 
but he was certainly taken in by ap- 
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parent results, On ene occasion, I re- 
member the sixth ferm were dancing to 
a chorus of Dante instead of construing 
a play of Sophocles, as he thought. 
There was a preepostor of one form who, 
being a little mite, but a clever scholar, 
was put by Dr. Russell at the head of 
his class, but he.said it was torture to 
him above everything: he felt all the 
responsibilities of his place. Dr. Russell 
would call out, ‘Fifth form, where is your 
prepostor?’ ‘Please, sir, here he is!’ 
and they would hold him up by the néck. 
You cannot wonder if after that: the 
school fell.” —Evidence, 544-546, 


Tn the next ten years the numbers 
had sunk to ninety-nine, The larger 
numbers were more than the school 
or the boarding-houses could fairl 
accommodate, and some of the bed. 
rooms were “ crowded fearfully.” 


“The governors. interfered, but I do 
not think Dr. Russell cared very much. 
There is a memorandum in Dr. Russell’s 
hand,—* The governors were pleased to 
order that their former order limiting the 
number of boys should be attended to.’ ” 


And after relieving his conscience 
by this entry, the - indefatigable 
Doetor went on crewding his rooms 
as before, and petting his little pra- 
postors. One-feature.in his system 
was, the attempt to de away with 
corporal punishment; which was 
** a great shock,” says the Dean of 
Peterborough, to the feelings of 
the school. He tried to substitute 
a system of pecuniary fines, which 
the school voted. “ most. ungentle- 
manly.” In fact, there was a 
regular popular, rebellion, whose 
object was “ the. abolition of fines 
and the restoration of flogging.” 
The Doctor gave way; and ‘I 
think,” continues the Dean, “ we 
had our hearts’ content.” 


“The day after abolishing fines, when 
we all walkéd into’ school together, we 
found a perfect forest of birch rods, and 
I should think that the whole school time 
of two hours was expended in the use 
and application of them.” 

This popular “ right of birch,” is 
maintained in all its integrity at 
Charter-House to this day, ‘and is 
enjoyed about twice or three times 
a week,—rather a high average in 
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these days, as proportioned to the 
number. of boys. The Commis- 
sioners consider this somewhat too 
great an indulgence, especially as it 
fullows upon ordinary school faults, 
if a boy’s name is found in. the 
“black book” three times in one 
week. 

The recommendation of the Re- 
port is, that Charter-House, as being 
chiefly’ a boarding-school, should be 
removed into the countty, its foun- 
dation scholarships being thrown 
open, aS in other cases, to general 
competition. Archdeacon Hale, 
the ‘“ Master” (not schoolmaster) 
of the Hospital, would strongl 
object to both. He argues, wit 
some ‘truth, against this perpetual 
competition, that ‘there is no 
reason whatever to believe that the 
founder proposed to educate only 
clever children:” certainly, if all 
these old benefactions are to be 
thus disposed of, it is time that 
some modern benefactor should 
arise to found an hospital, like old 
Sutton’s, for the stupid ones. 
“Opening” foundations may, in a 
certain sense, be merely limiting 
them to boys who have already the 
advantage over their fellows of 
natural genius, or opportunities of 
superior early instruction. If the 


' electors who have these valuable 


prizes in their gift would only 
regard them conscientiously:as pub- 
lic trusts; if gentlemen who are 
perfectly able to give their sons an 
independent education would ab- 
stain from shameless solicitation. for 
what is, after all, a charity,—a 
larger reform would be effected 
than all these competitive examina- 
tions, will ever effect.. After all, it 
is a hard case that a hard-working 
clergyman or professional . man, 
with half-a-dozen. children, or a 
widow thrown upon her own re- 
sources with a young family, should 
be excluded from these educational 
aids because their boys do not hap- 
pen to be geniuses. , 

It remains to say a few words on 
the excellent school maintained by 
the Merchant Taylors’ Company. 
It has no foundation, strictly 





speaking; the Company even deny 
any legal obligation to maintain 
the school at all; “they consider 
that no one could challenge their 
act if they were to abolish it alto- 
gether.” It is, in point of fact, 
a private. school, though it has 
usually ranked amongst the public 
ones. “If we. choose to. expend 
£2000 a-year on it,” says the Master 
of the Company in his evidence, 
“well and good; but if we choose 
to put that money into our own 
pockets, we may do so.” Expend- 
ing, however, as they do, something 
more than this sum annually in 
salaries to masters and. the general 
maintenance of the school, they are 
enabled to reduce the. total school- 
charges to each boy as low as £10 
per annum, This does not include 
board, with which, in fact, the 
school arrangements have nothing 
to do: as in the case of St. Paul’s, 
the boys either board at home or 
wherever their parents choose to 
place them. Some of the masters 
take boarders (which is not the 
case at St. Paul’s); but this is en- 
tirely a matter of private arrange- 
ment. The education given is so 
good, and the terms so low, that 
the nominations, which are given 
by the “Master, Wardens, and 
Assistants” of the Company in 
rotation, are pretty eagerly sought 
after by professional men and the 
higher class of tradesinen. , Pro- 
bably the great attraction, in many 
cases, lies in the liberal endowments 
which the school has received in 
the way of scholarships and exhibi- 
tions. Though the Oxford Com- 
missioners, and the Privy Council 
together, have made sad havoc 
with Sir Thomas White's, magnifi- 
cent foundation at St. John’s— 
whieh. formerly made Merchant 
Taylors’ the richest school in Eng- 
land—there still remains to it a 
very considerable share of univer- 
sity good things. It has no longer 
its thirty-seven fellowships, vir- 
tually entered upon immediately 
on leaving school, and tenable for 
life, which it enjoyed up to 1862; 
these have shrunk, under the Privy 
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Council ordinance, into twenty-one 
scholarships of £100, tenable for 
seven years, of which three are to 
be filled up by compétition an- 
nually. Besides these, the school 
has a Jarge number of exhibitions 
from different benefactors of £60 
and under, so that no body of the 
most moderate merit enters the 
universities without some such 
assistance. The number in the 
school is formally limited to 250, and 
always keeps a little over that mark. 

It is not surprising. that, with 
these stimulants, Merchant Taylors’ 
appear to have had a larger propor- 
tion of university honours than any 
other of the London schools.* This 
success seems to be attained under 
some disadvantages. The staff of 
classical masters is clearly inade- 
quate, being only six to 260 boys— 
44 on the average to each; and 
even of these six, the four under- 
masters teach mathematics also. Dr. 
Hessey admits the insufficiency of 
his staff, and has no doubt but that 
the liberality of the Company would 
at once increase it; but there is at 
present no accommodation, in the 
way of class-rooms, for a greater 
number. His evidence shows a 
system of hearty and earnest work 
throughout the school, which may 
go some way towards explaining its 
successful progress under difficul- 
ties. Its system has some peculiar 
features, which quite deserve more 
special notice than the Commission 
has bestowed upon them in its brief 
report. The boys themselves are 
partially employed as what may 
be called pupil-teachers. It is no 
doubt the remains of a very ancient 
system (still in existence also at 
Winchester College), and had pre- 
vailed in the school to even greater 
extent before the time of the pre- 
sent head-master. When a young 
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boy enters the school who is rather 
backward, or at any time when he 
may seem to require temporary help, 
—the head-master, to use his own 
words, “‘recommends to the parent 
some discreet. elder boy who is will- 
ing to undertake the charge,” and 
to whom a small fee is paid for his 
trouble. The monitors (the head- 
boys in the school) are also occasion- 
ally employed in looking over some 
of the lower boys’ exercises, or even 
taking a form in the absence of one 
of the masters ; which they do, says 
Dr. Hessey, “ very nicely indeed.” 


“The monitors look over certain 
exercises, and mark any A which 
they consider objectionable. hen a 
monitor has examined an exercise, he 
puts his name at the bottom of it. I 
then glance over it, and call the boy up, 
when I pérhaps say to him, ‘B—— 
has looked over your exercise, and I 
agree with his criticism: I should have 
marked the same faults myself.’ Or I 
call up the monitor, and say, ‘Do you 
mean to find fault with this particular 
passage ? He does not like to be found 
out in marking a fault where there was 
none, and this makes him more careful 
for the future. Or perhaps I say, 
‘ How is this? You have allowed this 
mistake to pass? . . . It makes them 
critical, obliges them to look into many 
minute points, and thus improves their 
own scholarship.” 

Flogging is very rarely used. A 
mode of punishment is adopted 
oceasionally, in the higher part of 
the school, which is no doubt effec- 
tive in judicious hands. The offen- 
der receives a “ public rebuke :” ‘ the 
school is silent,” says Dr. Hessey, 
“while I tell him my mind in refer- 
ence to his particular offence. 

It produces a considerable effect 
upon the school; the boys are 
very unwilling to have themselves 
brought up to me; not that I am 
severe in my way of punishing 





* Between 1839 and 1862 the school has gained at Oxford, where most of its 
boys go, 11 Classical and 10 Mathematical Firsts in ‘‘ Finals,” and 16 Classical 
and 7 Mathematical Firsts*at ‘‘ Moderations,” besides, other distinctions : 
and has had three high Wranglers and three Bell’s scholars at Cambridge. This 
is the more creditable, because the average number who go up to the universities 
at all is only about eight per annum ; “ the smallest proportion,” says the Report, 
‘* of any of the schools under review.”—Report, p. 205, 
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them, but that they do not like to 
fall under my censure or displea- 
sure.’ Dr. Hessey thinks that his 
system is on the whole successful. 
If his own account of it be. q fair 
one, it at least deserves to be :— 


“When a boy goes to the sixth form, 
I call him to me, and say to him,’* You 


are now coming under me; I trust that_ 


you will be honest, and a truth-teller. 
I have no interest whatever except in 
your progress. Let us be on good and 
honourable terms with each other:’ and 
the boys perfectly understand me, ... 
Of course, there is a black sheep occa- 
sionally. A boy will tell a falsehood 
now and then; but I had rather occa- 
sionally be deceived than lead the school 
to understand that I thought IT had a 
set of deceivers about me.”—Evid., 617. 


On the whole, the Londoners 
have sufficient good schools—sua si 
bona norint. It may be doubted 
whether they appreciate them suffi- 
ciently ; people do not even know, 
says Archdeacon Hale, where the 


Charter-House is.* They may be 
made more generally available than 
they are, if some of the Commis- 
sioners’ recommendations be carried 
out. But unless it be in the excep- 
tional case of the, Charter-House, 
they will be wise to resist any scheme 
of removing them into the country, 
The Report declares that “the evi- 
dence does not apheat to confirm the 
view, that.a school in London is 
less healthy,” though this is a view 
very popularly entertained. St, 
Paul’s and Merchant Tailors’ should 
remain, as they now are, the great 
day-schools of the metropolis, their 
cheap and excellent education spread 
over a larger area by judicious. re- 
forms; and though the objections 
to the removal of Westminster are 
said to be mainly “sentimental,” 
it is a sentiment with which we 
cordially sympathise; it would be 
“no longer,” as one of the witnesses 
says, “‘ Westminster School.” 





* Evidence, 1502. 
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Towaxps the construction of a 


biography which is to repay’ the 
womule* of’ reading, ‘two incidents’ 
necessary.’ First, . 


are rr, we 
there ‘must ‘be 
with which’ to wo 
aps should be 

making use of these ma s when 
he gets them: We are sorry to say’ 
that we can discover little trace of 


per materials 
‘and next, the 


the presence of either ‘incident ‘in’ 


the volumes now before’ us.’ To do 
him justice, Mr, Fitzpatrick makes 
no’ pretence of fitness "in any re- 
sis for the task which ‘he’ has un- 
dertaken. “TI cannot say,” he ob- 
serves, in his preface, *‘ that I was 
at the Archbishop’s elbow through 
life.” In point of fact, his ac- 
quaintance with’ the’ Archbishop 
was of the slightest kind. They 


bowed when they passed each other’ 


in the street, and perhaps shook 
hands if by chance they happened 
to meet ina room. Access to Arch- 
bishop Whately’s unpublished cor- 
respondence he certainly had none; 
and judging from the results, seems 
to have held little confidential com- 
munication with persons in this 
respect more fortunate than him- 
self. To be sure we are told that 
“some able men who possessed that 
great advantage, but whose names 
our author is not at liberty to dis- 
close, have supplied that deficiency 
[what deficiency ?] by placing at his 
disposal much valuable memoranda 
and notes.’ And to get possession 
of “much notes,” whether they be 
really valuable or not, is a feat 
worth achieving. But the true 
spur to action on the present oc- 
casion was neither knowledge of 
the subject, nor the “‘much notes 
and memoranda” here alluded to. 
On the contrary, “A letter. from 
Oxford,” in ‘Notes and Queries,’ 
requesting illustrations of the in- 
exhaustible fund of wit and humour 


able * off 


which was perpetually flowing from’ 
the late Archbishop, “fired the ‘soul 
and stirred, the .ambition of /Mr. 
William John Fitzpatrick. Was he! 
not conversant: with: not a few of 
the reputed ‘sayings“and doings of 
the late’ Archbishop? Could’ he’ 
not, by a’ little diligence in apply-' 
ing to His Grace’s chaplains and’ 
flatterers, make himself ‘master of. 
more? It was. evident that. the 
point of view in, which the. public 
desired to look, at,; Dr. Whately 
was. the comic; point... Only let 
him succeed. in collecting jokes 
enough, and he might certainly 
hope to describe a Merry-Andrew. 
as well as anybody else, To work 
therefore he went, and so the re- 
sults’ are two volumes post octavo, 
made up of scraps and aneécdotes, 
the former evidently supplied by 
ladies and gentlemen who had 
taken the measure of their corre- 
spondent, the latter entirely his 
own. 

“The able men who possessed 
that great advantage,” and “who 
placed at Mr. Fitzpatrick’s disposal 
much valuable memoranda and 
notes,” had reasons of their own 
for keeping their names out of 
sight. What these names may 
have been we shall not stop to in- 
quire, but this judgment at least 
may safely be hazarded; they gave 
him no assistance in the compila- 
tion of his introductory chapter. 
That is his own throughout; and 
we learn from it that ‘when 
George IV. lay in his cradle, there 
lived at Nonsuch Park a young 
cleric named Joseph Whately ;” 
that “‘Nonsuch Park was begun by 
Henry VIIL. and finished by Queen 
Elizabeth ;” that “Queen Anne, 
and subsequently James the First, 
occupied it;” that “‘in 1730 the 
Duke of Grafton sold it to Joseph 
Thompson, Esq. ;” that “ by-and- 
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by, in 1591, Lord Lumley conveyed 
it to the’ Crown.” We admit the 
importance as well’ ‘as the pécu- 
liarity of this information; © but 
what connection it has ‘with the 
late Archbishop Whately is ‘not 


quite so ‘evident. Richard Whately’ 


was not born at Nonsuch' Park, nor 
yét in the ‘prebendal house ‘at Bris- 
tol “which is still pointed. out.” 
Moreover, his father 'was not a pre- 
bend, but a prebendary. But this is! 
not all:  “* Richard,”- we’ “are ‘as- 
sured, was the youngest of eight 
children, most of whom’ died’ “un- 
sung,’ though ‘neither * unwept ‘nor’ 
unhonoured.’”’ Tt is satisfactory to 
know that among the Whatelys the 
good old custom still prevails of 
singing dirges, or dragees, ovér the 
coffins of such members of the 
family as die at home. “ The un- 
fortunates to whom Mr. Fitzpatrick 
alludes so touchingly paid the debt 
of nature, we presume, far from the 
paternal roof, Had circumstances 
brought them back to die in their 
own beds, their wakes would have 
been kept with all ‘the fervour 
which marks similar proceedings 
in the’ Liberties ‘of’ Dublin, “or 
among poteen-inspired:  mourner#! 
of St. Giles in London. | However, 
we are consoled’ by the informa- 
tion that they were neither unwept 
nor’ unhonoured. But here’ 4 
fresh trouble ‘awaits’ us. We can’ 
not quite see, from Mr. Fitzpatrick’s 
aceount of the matter, which of the 
eight Whatelys are really dead, and 
which still alive. Of the four daugh- 
ters he disposes ‘ ‘satisfactorily 
enough: Only one; Lady’ Rony, 
' “the relict of a physician,” sur- 
vives; the other ‘three sickened, 
died, were waked, and; we suppose, 
buried. But over the fates of the 
brothers a veil of miystery ‘is 
spread. 


‘The. Rey. Thomas; Whately, rector 
of, Chetwynd, and the: senior of the 
late Archbishop by fifteen, years, is also 
still, alive. William Whately. officiated 
for some time,as a vicar,in Berkshire; 
and. Joseph, who having assumed the 
name of Hasley by royal  sign-manual, 
and represented St. Albans in two par- 
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liaments, prematurely died some fjve-’ 
and-forty years ago.’” ond T 

Is Joseph Whately dead? and if 
he be, what has become of him? 
“Having assumed a new name, sat 
in. two parliaments, and died”— 
what ‘next?’ As to William: he thay’ 
still be. officiating; for aught we’ 
know to the contrary, as vicar or’ 
rector—or what not—i notin Berk- 
shire, somewhere else. We ask for 
explanations’ on these heads, and 
hope that when Mr. ‘Fitzpatrick 
prepares a new edition of his work 
he will supply them. - + 

It is not, however, solely on 
points like these that Mr. Fitz- 
patrick is carried, by the power of 
his own genius, out of the common 
course of mundane affairs. We are 
informed, for example, that under 
the care of a Mr. Phillips, who kept 
a school in Bristol, and was always 
referred to by Dr. Whately as a 
skilful and judicious teacher, Rich- 
ard Whately received a comprehen- 
sive course of general instruction, 
This is at least curious. Neither 
among men nor among horses were 
we aware till now that it was possi- 
ble to. receive a course either of in- 
struction or running, The former 
were supposed to receive or acquire 
some amount’ of kriowledge, greater 
or less, by going through a course 
of instruction ; the latter, to win or 
lose plates according as they were 
first or last in getting over the 
coursé.. But Mr. Fitzpatrick knows 
better, and ‘is, besides, singularly in- 
structed, in his own way, respecting 
Oxford and its usages. Thus we 
learn ‘from him not only that Rich- 
ard Whately was tase, at the. 
of eighteen, in Oriel College, bat 
that Oriel was then the great school 
of speculative ‘philosophy; that 
Whately ‘at once attracted attention . 
because of his originality; “ that 
notwithstanding this. originality, 
and the notoriety incident oe his 
undergraduate course is said to 
been quiet ;” that obtaining a double 
second, he was still, “in the scholars’ 
race, more than once tripped ;” and 
that “from the time he entered Ox- 


ford, Whately was remarkable for a 
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certain amount of originality, both 
of thought and action, which some- 
times amounted to rank eccentric- 
ity.” In spite of all this, however— 
in spite of the eccentricity which 
caused his “undergraduate course to 
be quiet,” and his frequent trips in 
the scholar’s race, Whately “ at last 
made good his footing, and turned 
the corner cleverly, “In 1808 he 
graduated, and in 1810 he won a 
twenty-guinea prize.” In 1811, the 
highest honours which it was pos- 
sible to confer, unless the Provost’s 
chair of Oriel, reached Whately in 
the shape of a Fellowship; and in 
1812, he became a Bachelor of Di- 
vinity.” In estimating the value 
of these triumphs,” continues our 
author, “it must be remembered 
that Whately, even at this early 
period of life, was beset with ene- 
mies, who first reviled him as an 
impudent pretender, and at a later 
date stigmatised him as an object 
of grave suspicion.” A second class 
in classics) and mathematics, and 
election to a Fellowship of his Col- 
lege, were, equally with a prize for 
the English essay, legitimate grounds 
of triumph to Whately; but they 
must have shrunk into nothing in 
comparison with such a premature 
elevation to the dignity of Bachelor 
of Divinity as is vouched for here, 
We are sorry to say, however, that 
we doubt the fact of the elevation. 
We suspect that in 1812 Whatel 

attained, as other men do, by length 
of standing the right to take his 
Master’s degree, and that the 
Bachelorship of Divinity came later. 
Be this, however, as it may, Mr. 
Fitzpatrick, we are afraid, allows a 
lively imagination to run away with 
him when he describes Oriel, in 
the days of Whately’s fresbmanship, 
as the great school. of speculative 
philosophy in Oxford. If Oriel 
ever deserved to beso considered, 
in contradistinction to other col- 
leges, it was after Newman, Keble, 
and Whately himself had become 
fellows; and their own tastes, as 
well as the course of events else- 
where, led them into speculations 
which, whether philosophical or not, 
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exercised for good or for evil no 
little influence , over the minds of 
the rising generation. 

We began this paper by confess- 
ing that we could discover little 
trace in Mr. Fitzpatrick’s pages of 
either of the incidents. a happy 
combination of which is necessary 
to the production of,a readable bio- 
graphy. No letters, no papers, no 
journals of the man about whom he 
pro to write, appear to have 
been placed at Mr. F,’s disposal. A lit- 
tle gossip more or less trustworthy, 
with a few curt answers to ques- 
tions asked, appear to comprise the 
sum. total of his stock in trade; if 
we except newspaper articles, no- 
tices in magazines or annual regis- 
ters, and here and there a county 
history. But it is too evident that, 
had the whole wealth of Whately’s 
private diaries been handed over 
to Mr. Fitzpatrick, and all who 
were deepest in Whately’s confid- 
ence stood at his elbow to prompt 
him, the reading public, so far 
as this biography is concerned, 
would have gai little from the 
circumstances. Mr. Fitzpatrick and 
Archbishop Whately have nothing 
in common. The former is not 
only incapable of understanding 
what the latter was, but he cannot 
always express in intelligible Eng- 
lish the ideas, such as they are, 
which fill his own mind. What, 
for example, does he mean to say in 
sentences like these: “The choice 
of a profession was now the ques- 
tion. It is impossible to doubt, 
from the deep thought evinced in 
his able lecture ‘On the Influence 
of the Professions on the Character,’ - 
that the adoption of. the clerical 
was other than the result of mature 
consideration. We do not think 
that Whately was likely ‘to have 
been unduly dazzled by the many 
brilliant minds which flung their 
light around him, and hed already 
fired the ambition of numbers, who 
soared merely to fall.” 

We are inclined to believe that: 
our readers, like ourselves, have by 
this time had enough of Mr. Fitz- 
patrick and his crudities, That 
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worthy but misguided man writes 
himself, we perceive, J.P. on his 
title-page ; and asks us to bear in 
mind that he is ‘author of ‘ Lady 
Morgan ; her Career, Literary and 
Personal,’ and of ‘The Life, Times, 
and Contemporaries of Lord Clon- 
curry, &c.’” The letters J.P. stand, 
we presume, here as elsewhere, for 
Justice of the Peace; Let us ex- 
press the hope that the Justice’s 
law is better than his literature. 
As to ‘Lady Morgan; her Career, 
Literary and Personal,’ and ‘ The 
Life, Times, and Contemporaries of 
Lord Cloncurry,’ we confess that 
we never saw one or other of them. 
But if to Lady Morgan and Lord 
Cloncurry Mr. Fitzpatrick has meted 
out the same measure of ‘injustice 
which he has dispensed to Arch- 
bishop Whately, then he will have 
contrived to render two very silly, 
and, to the utmost extent of their 
poor ability, very pestilent people, 
even more ridiculous after death 
than they made themselves in their 
lifetime. 
Richard Whately, the hapless 
victim of an Irish J.P’s. attempt 
at authorship, was the youngest son 
of the Rev. Joseph Whately, one of 
the Prebendaries of Bristol. He 
was born on the first of February, 
1786, in Cavendish: Square, London, 
during one of those temporary so- 
journs in the capital with which his 
family were accustomed to refresh 
themselves. After passing through 
a good private school, he was en- 
tered at Oriel College, Oxford, of 
which Mr. Copplestone, subsequent- 
ly Provost, and by-and-by Dean of 
St. Paul's and Bishop of Llandaff, 
was thefi the classical tutor. Mr. 
Whately’s career as an undergrad- 
uate was respectable, but by no 
means brilliant. He maintained a 
fair place in the lecture-room, and 
generally acquitted himself well at 
collections ; but he neither aston- 
ished his teachers, as the late Sir 
William Hamilton did, by the ex- 
tent and accuracy of his scholarship, 
nor, like Keble, won both their 
admiration and affection by throw- 
ing over the commonest College 
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exercise the halo of a poetic 
mind. Neither can it be said of 
him that he was popular with his 
contemporaries. A tall gaunt figure, 
manners rude, sometimes bordering 
upon boorishness, and an aptitude 
in saying sharp things in season 
and out of season, offended the 
multitude, who seldom care to look 
far into the characters of those who 
tread upon their corns. But be- 
neath this rough exterior there 
were ‘qualities which gradually 
worked to the surface and did their 
owner yeoman’s service. Copple- 
stone, in. particular, found out ere 
long that his queer-mannered pupil 
was no common man; and the 
pupil, not much accustomed in those 
days to be treated kindly, opened 
his heart to the tutor, and they be- 
came fast friends. Certainly there 
were few points of resemblance be- 
tween the constitutions, moral and 
intellectual, of the two men. But 
the attachment thus commenced 
remained unbroken to the last; 
they shared each other’s confidence 
through life. 

We are not prepared to say that 
Whately ever deserved to be re- 
garded as a great man; but he was, 
throughout the whole of a career 
which extended beyond the average 
duration of human life, an able and 
industrious man. As an undergra- 
duate he lived a good deal alone, and 
was never idle. Besides holding his 
own in classics and mathematics, 
he studied French, German, and 
Italian, and read a great deal of 
history, annoting as he went along. 
Logic, metaphysics, and, above all, 
political economy, likewise, attract- 
ed his attention, for his talents were 
as discursive as his capacity of 
labour was immense. His powers 
of conversation, also, though very 
peculiar, were always great. In 
general he harangued somewhat 
after the fashion of ‘Coleridge, 


but controversy never came amiss 
to him, and he was especially bril- 
liant when provoked to support a 
fallacy or maintain a paradox. How 
far his possession of these qualities 
may have helped him to the Fellow- 
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ship which in 1811 he obtained, 
we are not prepared to’ say; but he 
was certainly not indebted for that 
advancement to the honours. car- 
ried off in the schools; and the 
English. prize essay, creditable to 
the College as it was, would not have 
turned the scale in his favour had 


_ it stood alone. 


Whately was by nature a hard 
worker. He could never “rest and 
be thankful” himself, nor allow any- 
body else to rest out of whom he 
conceived that work ought to be got. 
He was, likewise, a great reformer of 
abuses, real and imaginary. This is 
conspicuously shown in the declen- 
sion which his opinions underwent, 
from what are generally regarded as 
High Church dogmata to their oppo- 
sites, He had no belief latterly in 
tradition, and very little in the doc- 
trine of an apostolical succession, 
both of which had originally found 
favour with him. On the other hand, 
his faith in the great principles of 
Christianity never wavered. How- 
ever oddly he might at times enunci- 
ate that faith, however eccentric he 
might be in his manner of discharg- 
ing the functions of his office, Whate- 
ly, from boyhood to the hour of death, 
remained firm in his acceptance of 
the fundamental principles of Chris- 
tianity. For example, he looked to 
a life beyond the grave, solely on 
the grounds laid down for that in- 
heritance in the New Testament. 
Unlike Lord Brougham and other 
philosophers whom he! admired, 
Whately scouted the idea of the 
natural immortality of the soul. 
All the inferences which these draw 
from the phenomena of dreams, and 
the exercise of memory and. imagi- 
nation, went with him for nothing. 
He was as much convinced as they 
that the vital principle in man, and 
indeed in all animals, is immaterial’: 
but he found, neither in that convic- 
tion nor in the speculations of Aris- 
totle or Plato, the slightest reason 
for coming to the conclusion that 
the soul of man must necessarily be 
immortal. On the contrary, he filled 
several pages of his common-place 
book with observations which show 
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that, in his opinion, not one .of the 
heathen philosophers. entertained 
or had the faintest reason for en- 
tertaining decided views on that sub- 
ject; and that Aristotle in particular, 
to whom Lord Brougham refers as 
accepting a future state of reward and 
punishment, distinctly rejects the no- 
tion. We recommend our readers to 
look into this interesting little essay, 
which they will find in the volume 
entitled ‘ Miscellaneous Remains,’ 
which ‘the piety of Dr. Whately’s 
gifted daughter has induced her to 
publish. It will amply repay the 
light labour of a perusal. 

Besides busying himself in the 
correction of College and University 
abuses, and indulging his natural 
taste for literary and philosophical 
composition; Whately. threw himself 
into the work of, tuition, both public 
and private. Besides teaching a class 
as one of the recognised tutors of 
Oriel, he read at by-hours with a se- 
lect few of the more aspiring under- 
graduates, and helped them in the 
race after honours. It is character- 
istic of the man that he persevered 
in this course, not only in spite of 
a constitutional dislike to the occu- 
pation, but in some. sort because 
the occupation was distasteful to 
him, 

f 


“Tt is curious to consider,” he wrote 
in 1818, “‘ what it is that makes public 
tuition such a poison to me as it seems 
tobe. . . . The thing that most. 
fatigues the mind seems to be that 
which is felt as a task; I mean that the 
latter circumstance is the cause of the 
former; not vice versa. So, at least, it 
is with me, who often do the same 
thing with pleasure when voluntary, 
which fags me when I am compelled 
to it. This, however, is the case both 
with private and public tuition; but 
the latter seems to derive its greatly 
superior effect from the additional 
angiety. Every man requires to be 
separately watched, and requires, in 
some degree, a different treatment ; 
and hardly ever will the whole of a 
class be going on well. So as compared 
with private tuition, it is like balane- 
ing ten things at once. Besides this, 
there is a personal interest in each 
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private pupil which, if he goes on well, 
is a vast lightening of labour, and which 
is felt in but a very weak and watery 
manner towards each of so many public 
pupils. I work from a sense of duty; 
but my affections cannot be engaged 
by a body corporate.” 


If Whately took a personal inte- 
rest in each of his private pupils, a 
large majority of those who profited 
by his instructions and scholarship 
repaid the feeling fourfold. To the 
case of one of these gentlemen, re- 
cently taken away from among us, 
we may be permitted to allude. 

The late Mr. Nassau Senior, going 
in for his bachelor’s degree, was 
plucked. He failed, if we recollect 
right, in divinity—to break down in 
which, as it formed the first subject 
on which the aspirant was then 
examined, rendered’ fruitless any 
amount of general learning; and 
insured immediate rejection. No- 
wise distrustful of himself, Mr. 
Senior determined to try again at 
the next examination ; and, in the 
meanwhile, looked out for a private 
tutor with whom to read. He called 
upon Whately, and expressed a wish 
to be received by him as a pupil. 
Whately, never very tender of the 
feelings of others, though as little 
delighting in the pain which he in- 
flicted, as man could well be, scarcely 
took the trouble to look his visitor in 
the face, but answered, “‘ You were 
plucked, I believe. I never receive 
pupils unless I see reason to assume 
that they mean to aspire at honours.” 
I mean to aspire at honours,” ‘re- 
plied Senior. “You do, do you?” 
was the answer. “May I ask what 
class you intend to take?” “A 
first class,” said Senior, coolly. 
Whately’s brow relaxed. Heseemed 
tickled with the idea that a lad who 
had been plucked. in November, 
should propose to get into the first 
clsss in March; and he at once 
desired Senior to come to be coach- 
ed. Never were tutor and pupil 
better matched. Senior read hard 
—went up, as he had proposed to 
do, into the schools in’ March — and 
came out of them with the highest 
honours which the examining mas- 
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ters could confer, Senior and 


‘Whately became fast friends at 


once ; and to Senior more, perhaps, 
than to Earl Grey himself, Whately 
was, in point of fact, indebted for 
his advancement to the see of Dub- 
lin. For Senior, a man of great 
talent—which a very silly manner 
and a vast amount of vanity could 
not mar—made himself useful to 
the Whigs in various ways, and 
was especially consulted by them 
in the preparation of their new Poor 
Law. ‘It happened that, during an 
interview with Earl Grey, the latter 
spoke of the death of Archbish 
Magee, and of the difficulty which 
he experienced in finding a succes- 
sor for that. prelate from among a 
body so tinctured as the more emi- 
nent of the clergy thén were with 
Toryism. ‘You need not go far 
for a man who will fill the see with 
credit to you and honour to him- 
self,’ said Senior, Then followed 
an account of Whately —of his 
scholarship, his reforming propen- 
sities, his acquaintance with the 
principles of political economy, and 
his Liberalism, Lord Grey listened 
attentively, inquired farther about 
Whately, and finally, in’ a manner 
most gratifying to the subject of 
this sketch, offered, him the arch- 
bishopric. But we must not an- 
ticipate the incidents of our story. 
Whately pursued the tenor of 
his eccentric way as fellow and 
tutor of Oriel from 1812 till the 
summer of 1822. He contracted 
during that interval, various inti- 
macies, some of which carried with- 
in them, from, the first, the -see 
of early dissolution; while ater 
founded on general _ similarity o 
tastes and views, promised to be, 
though all were not, enduring. Dr. 
Newman, for example, a very young 
man when Whately and he first 
became acquainted, acknowledged 
the influence of a nature harder 
than his own, yet bore the yoke 
impatiently. Arnold and Blanco 
White, on the other hand (the latter 
a Spanish exile for conscience’ sake, 
who fixed \his residence in! Oxford, 
and was much sought after by the 
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more intellectual of the: resident 
members of the University), took to 
him with all their hearts. | Arnold 
continued on terms of the closest 
intimacy with Whately till his own 
death. It was not so with Blanco 
White. That unfortunate man, after 
going through every phase of reli- 
gious belief, from the highest An- 
glicanism down to the depth of 
Unitarianism, took refuge from fur- 
ther doubt in total infidelity ; and 
then, though not without a pang, 
Whately threw him off. What a 
story is his! How distressing to 
read, yet how full of warning and 
instruction, especially to the young! 
With Keble, Pusey, and others of 
their way of thinking, on the other 
hand, Whately was all along in a state 
of restrained antagonism. He went 
with them so far as to assert the 
natural independence of the Church 
upon the State, arguing only for the 
beneficial effect to both of a union 
on fair terms. But the doctrine of 
apostolical succession, with its 
necessary inference, that there 
is a marked difference between 
Churches, one of which is Episco- 
pally governed, while the other 
acknowledges no special Episcopal 
order among the clergy, be received 
at first with considerable  mis- 
giving, and by-and-by with deri- 
sion, This and his contempt for 
the doctrine of tradition, a feeling 
which he never concealed, placed be- 
tween him and the founders of 
the Tractarian school an impassa- 
ble gulf. It was not so in the case 
of Arnold. Arnold, as we need 


Gon’ stop to explain, held and 
u 


ght that the Church both is, and 
ought to be, the creature of the 
State; that the clergy, whether 
bishops or presbyters, take their 
proper place in society only when 
they feel themselves .to be as 
much servants of the civil power 
as magistrates or constables; and 
that the idea of receiving, from the 
imposition of hands any special 
character of sanctity, is the merest 
superstition. Now, no one could 


reject this notion more decidedly in 
his own way than Whately. Yet 
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diversity of opinion on that point 
never interfered with the friendship 
between the two’ men, probably be- 
cause both of them considered that 
no great principle was at issue; 
—that the question was one of 
speculative opinion, and nothing 
more. 

Besides Newman, Arnold, Keble, 
Pusey, and Blanco White (the latter 
an outsider), Whately numbered 
among his contemporaries and ac- 
quaintances at Oxford, Davison, 
Froude, R. Wilberforce, Spencer, 
Hawkins, Lloyd, and Hamden. It 
cannot be said, however, that, with 
the exceptions above enumerated, 
he looked much into that gifted, 
circle for the companions of his 
lighter hours. Already that taste 
began to develop itself which be- 
came a master-passion in later life. 
He delighted in being looked up to, 
and infinitely preferred to the so- 
ciety of giants in intellect that of 
persons who were willing to make 
his views their own. Let us not, 
however, be unjust to such men 
as Hinds, late Bishop of Norwich, 
Dr. Fitzgerald, afterwards Bishop 
of Cork, Dr. Dickinson, Bishop of 
Meath, and Dr. West. They were 
indeed Whately’s satellites, and 
owed to him the preferments to 
which they attained. But look- 
ing to the circle in which oy 
moved, and the principles whic 
they professed, their worst enemy, 
if they have one, will not deny to 
them the posession of great good 
sense, and at least a fair measure of 
literary and practical ability. 

Whately removed to a vicarage 
in Suffolk in 1822, and shortly 
afterwards took to himself a wife. 
A family came fast to add to his 
cares, and to stimulate his industry. 
It was untiring. He did little for 
his jparish, it is true. His training 
as a college don—liberal don as he 
was—disqualified him from dealing 
usefully with a peasant population. 
But he studied hard and wrote 
much, on a great variety of sub- 
jects. In 1822, the first year of 
his incumbency, he preached the 
Bampton Lectures, selecting for his 
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subject- a characteristic theme— 
‘The Use and Abuse of Party Feel- 
ing in matters of Religion.’ These 
were followed by essays: one series 
intended for the edification of 
rustic labourers; another, ‘On ‘the 
Difficulties in the Writings of St. 
Paul, and in other parts of the New 
Testament.’ The latter maintains, 
in a scholarly manner, the Armenian 
view of St. Paul’s theology, and 
shows, at once ingeniously and dis- 
tinctly, that to the writings of the 
great apostle the advocates of Cal- 
vinism have no right to appeal. 
The work attracted considerable at- 
tention at the time, and was quoted 
against the author many years 
afterwards, with no small measure 
of acrimony, by the more violent of 
the ultra- Protestant party over 
whom he was called upon to pre- 
side when appointed to the see of 
Dublin. 

Whately was out of his element 
as vicar of Halsworth and Chadis- 
ton. He never complained, for it 
was not in his nature to give utter- 
ance to complaints on any subject ; 
but it is certain that he received 
with unmixed satisfaction, in 1826, 
the announcement that Earl Gran- 
ville, than Chancellor of the Uni- 
versity of Oxford, had nominated 
him to the headship of St. Alban’s 
Hall. It was the position which, 
above all others, he could have most 
desired at that time to hold. Uni- 
versity life had become to him second 
nature, and he returned to it with 
a mind overflowing with plans for 
the correction of abuses and the pro- 
motion of sound learning. Whether 
his plans were in every instance 
wise as well as practical, may be 
doubted. But whatever Whately 
willed, that he laboured assiduously 
to bring about; and Oxford soon 
felt again that a reformer, and a 
very troublesome one, was in the 
midst of it. 

One special object of Whately’s 
abhorrence and contempt was the 
study of logic, as it was then con- 
ducted in the University. The only 
text-book in use was Aldridge’s— 
@ ‘queer, quaint; and ill-arranged 
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epitome of the Aristotelian, or ra- 
ther Socratic, system of oe 
argumentation. The new Principal 
‘of St. Alban’s Hall had not been 
many months in office before his 
great work ‘The Elements of 
Logic’ made its appearance in a 
separate form, with a preface which 
told| many truths,, and did not 
care to tell them pleasantly. ‘The 
Elements of Logic’ was accepted 
at the time, and may still be con- 
sidered to be a work of very con- 
siderable power. It popularises a 
science which had been so dealt 
with previously in England as to 
deter the keenest appetite from 
approaching it; and it had the 
additional merit of inciting other, 
and some of them better qualified, 
labourers to enter upon the same 
field; but it met with large oppo- 
sition too. Sir William Hamilton 
attacked it fiercely; and the ‘ Edin- 
burgh Review’ itself, forgetful of 
t obligations to the author, did 
im as much mischief as possible by 
damning his performance with faint 
praise. And, looking at the matter 
from the point of view which Sir 
William Hamilton took up, there is 
no denying that the treatise lay 
open to many and grave objections. 
Logic, as taught in Oxford then, 
and even as Whately explained it, 
bears very little resemblance to 
that science which Professor Jar- 
dine of Glasgow, sixty years ago, 
rendered at once so popular and so 
useful. But then the question arises, 
whether Jardine’s system was the 
true system; whether the ground- 
work for acute reasoning must be 
laid in a preliminary acquaintance 
with the constitution of the human 
mind; in other words, whether, in 
Scotland, we have not accustomed 
ourselves to run two distinct sub- 
jects into one, by blending meta- 
physics and logic together? Be 
this as it may, Whately did, in the 
course of his favourite treatise, 
what he was not much in the habit 
of doing when his opinions were 
called in question. He took the 


reproofs of his critics in good part, 
and went so far as to modify, in 
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some particulars, his yiews by 
the. light which their reproofs af- 
forded, 

Time. passed, and the mind of 
Oxford, as well, as of Great Britain 
in general, began to be agitated by 
questions of deeper moment. than 


the value and right construction of 


a, syllogism. In,,the struggle of 
parties incident, upon the, long 
peace, Toryism, as Lord Liverpool 
had modified it, lost ground, and 
new principles. of foreign and do- 
mestic policy rose in public estima- 
tion. On the crest of the wave, so 
far as fiscal affairs were carried, on 
by it, Whately rode,.. He .was, with- 
out being aware of it, a, disciple, in 
many respects, of Malthus and 
Bentham. . He advocated Free 
Trade, Parliamentary reform, and, a 
more stringent Poor-law, long _ be- 
fore any of these became ; fashion- 
able. His opinions, upon;, Church 
matters were, however, less liberal, 
for he believed in the reality of the 
Church “as.a. body apart, and §in- 
dependent of the State.” It was 
the community. of sentiment. which 
on this head he. created. between 
Dr., Newman. and, himself, which, 
for a brief space, knitted the two 
men. together. But the. union 
could not last. Both claimed. the 
right of thinking for themselves ; 
both were impatient of _ contradic- 
tion. Whately as the, senior, took 
the lead; and being the best, in- 
formed and clearest reasoner of the 
two, . for a while, kept it., And, so 
long as Newman was willing to re- 
ceive and reflect his master’s views, 
his master gave him in return his 
undivided love and confidence. He 
at once appointed him Vice Prin- 
cipal of the Hall. over which he 
himself presided. But whether 
this brought them ,into too, close 
connection, or whether already 
Newman’s imagination was __begin- 
ning to outrun the pace at which 
Whately’s. more sober judgment 
could trayel,, they grew weary of 
one another in a year. . Newman 


accepted, in 1827, the, tutorship. of 
Oriel, and. he and Whately parted, 
never again, to meet on. their: old 
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terms of mutual confidence. and 
friendship. 

In ‘noticing, the, dispute between 
Dr, Newman and. Mr, Kingsley, we 
said as much, in, our last Number, 
about the commencement of the 
Tractarian . movement as a_ story 
now so old seemed to, require. We 
content. .ourselyes,; therefore, with 
stating here, that, neither with. the 
movement itself; nor with the. ar- 
rangements. to, which. it led, had 
Whately the, slightest sympathy. 
His . notions of. tha .Church were 


quite. different from the, notions. of 


Pusey,,.Newman,,and. Keble. . He 
put from him. the, idea, of a. Chris- 
tian priesthood,, and. made_ his 
views known far beyond his own 
circle, by publishing a course of 
sermons. which . maintained that 
negative doctrine,., Now, it was of 
the essence. of what. we. must be 
permitted to call Tractarianism 
(though we by no. means wish to 
use the expression as a term of re- 
proach), that the Christian minis- 
try, canonically established and 
handed down. to. us,.is.as much a 
priesthood; as that, which prevailed 
under, the old law,., ‘: Circumstances 
had indeed modified, the. executive 
functions which, deyolved upon the 
new priesthood: in, _contradistine- 
tion to the old, The one, great 
sacrifice once. offered.on the cross 
haying fulfilled, has superseded the 
offering up of bulls. and. of _ goats. 
But the Eucharist; was thereby 
elevated to. the rank. of an oblation, 
which it rested with.,an order, of 
men, appointed in, unbroken suc- 
cession. from. the, apostles, exclu- 
sively to offer. Indeed, upon the 
acceptance, of this truth rested 
the claim of the Church. to. be 
believed in as, a society not at all 
dependent ,on the State, though 
accidentally, brought, into. alliance 
with it; and sacrificing more, . for 
the sake of maintaining the alli- 
ance, than the alliance was worth. 
Observing how... bitter . Whately’s 
opposition to these principles was, 
it, is not. easy to. believe. that 
the. ‘Letters..on. the, Church, . by 
an Episcopalian,’ of , which, the 
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authorship was attributed to him, 
really proceeded from his pen. Yet 
he never disavowed them. 

At last came the time when, for 
good or evil, all the old landmarks 
by which the Tory party had here- 
tofore steered its course were to be 
removed. The death of Lord Liver- 
pool operated like the ' breaking 
down of a sluice behind which a 
press of water had long accumu: 
lated;: and Whately, in’ common 
with other members of the ‘self- 
styled Liberal party, rejoiced’ in the 

rospect of change. He gave to 
fr. Canning and his “Administra- 
tion such support as he could, be- 
lieving that the force of circum- 
stances must carry that great man 
far beyond the line which he pro- 
fessed himself anxious to hold. Of 
Lord Goderich he appeats to have 
entertained no very high opinion; 
but Peel won his heart by the 
same act which separated him for 
ever from his Oxford constituency, 
and gave the fitst and most fatal 
blow to the ascendancy of Toryism. 
The preparations made in the first 
year of the Duke of Wellington’s 
Administration for the repeal of 
Catholic disabilities, were not kept 
altogether secret from the leaders of 
his own. party in Oxford. Peel cor- 
responded on the subject with Lloyd, 
and Lleyd communicated in confi- 
dence with others, of whom some 
were less reticent elsewhere than 
they might have been ‘Hence, in 
1828, the petition against concession 
was voted and signed by a far great- 
er number of masters and doctors 
than had ever before taken part in 
the politics of the University. On 
the other hand, the minority ‘took 
courage, and laid themselves out’ to 
gather strength; and; by-and-by, 
the repeal of the Test and Corpora- 
tion Acts brought allies to: them 
from among that respectable class 
whichis found in universities as 
well as elsewhere—waverers who, 
having no opinions of their own, 
are ready, as often as’ crises arrive, 
to sail before the wind, in whatever 
direction it may seem to blow. | But 
we need not pursue this subject 
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farther. In 1829 the Catholic Re- 
lief’ Bill passed; in 1830 George 
IV. died; ‘in’ 1831 Lord Grey 
came “into office; and-in 1832, 
amid the: fury of the Reform: Bill, 
the great Tory party was swept 
aside for a season. 
Meanwhile Whately was winning 
his way in. spite of a rough; and ‘at 
times a rude, exterior, ‘into that 
sort of favour which makes a’ man 
be followed and ‘courted, even by 
those who personally distike’ him. 
He was received as a guest at Hok 
land House; and gave back to ‘the 
lady of the mansion, in ‘the shape 
of sharp ‘repartee, as much’ as he 
got. He became popular as a Uni 
versity preacher, in spite of ‘a man- 
ner in the pulpit so grotesque as ‘to 
be provocative not unfrequently of 
mere laughter. Whether’ he was 
aware of what he was doing when 
he threw his leg over ‘the ‘side of 
the tribune, ard rocked to and fro 
like a mandarin, may be doubted. 
He himself ‘has told us that he was 
not. “All disregard of self,” he 
says, speaking of his manner; ‘is 
80 amiable, that ‘unconsciousness 
seems’ to be almost a ‘virtue. In 
the pulpit it is quite; an ‘ambas- 
sador from heaven has no right to 
be thinking of himself, or trying to’ 
be a fine man. [If this virtue were 
practised by our clergy in single. 
ness of heart, how much ‘increas- 
ed would be the effect produced !] 
When a friend, therefore, asked me 
whether I did not feel nervous 
about preaching, I replied that J 
dared not ; for nervousness implies 
thoughts about your own’ sppear- 
ance, when you ought to be think- 
ing only of your hearers.” Be this 
as it may, the effect upon the con- 
gregations ‘which he addressed, and 
not least upon that which crowded 
to hear him ‘in St.’ Mary’s Chure 
was often distressing. ‘Thoughtful 
men looked at him with a feeling 
not far removed from shame; the 
more frivolous laughed aloud; yet 
both classes rarely failed to go away 
satisfied that great truths or clever 
sophisms had been’ spoken ‘in their 
hearing. ai 
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We have alluded to the interrup- 
tion of Whately’s intimacy with 
Newman, and to some of the causes 
of it. The first serious breach be- 
tween them took place in 1829; 
when Newman, who, in convoca- 
tion, had always voted in the mi- 
nority on the Catholic question, 
turned round upon Peel, after the 
question was carried. Referring to 
this matter, Newman thus expresses 
himself :—‘‘ Whately was congider- 
ably annoyed at me, and he took 
a humorous revenge, of which he 
had given me due notice before- 
hand. As a head of a house, he 
had duties of hospitality to men of 
all parties; he asked a set of the 
least intellectual men in Oxford to 
dinner, and men most fond of port ; 
he made me one of the party; 
placed me between provost this, 
and principal that, and then asked 
me if I was proud of my friends. 
However, he had a serious mean- 
ing in his act; he saw more clearly 
than I could do that I was separat- 
ing from his own friends for good 
and all.” 

In 1830 Whately consented to be 
placed in nomination for the Pro- 
fessorship of Political Economy, 
then of recent erection in the Uni- 
‘versity. He accepted the appoint- 
ment on two grounds—first, . be- 
cause he was anxious to break 
down the prejudice which then pre- 
vailed in Oxford against the study ; 
and.next, because he had given a 
great deal of attention to the sub- 
ject, and was not only conversant 
with it, but fond of it. We should 
be unjust to Whately’s memory 
were we not to add that, to some 
extent at least, he accomplished his 
object.. Able man as he was, Mr. 
Nassau Senior, the first professor, 
could with difficulty collect a small 
class, and did little with it. Whate- 
ly’s reputation drew a larger audi- 
ence about him ; and the line which 
he took at starting, as it met the 
objections which were usually 
brought against the science, so, 


without doubt, it would have in- 
sured a large measure of success 
had circumstances permitted him 
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to go through with it to the end. 
But Whately was by this time in 
full favour with the Whigs. Even 
Lord Grey, seldom as he troubled 
himself to look beyond the family 
circle for men of merit, had his at- 
tention drawn to the Principal of 
St. Alban’s Hall.. Whately, to his 
great astonishment, received one 
morning a letter, announcing that 
the Prime Minister had “ satistied 
himself that he should best accom- 
— the object which his Majesty 
ad in view, by proposing that he 
(Whately) should fill the vacant 
office of Archbishop of Dublin.” 
We believe that Lord Brougham, 
in reply to some questions put to 
him by Mr. Fitzpatrick, insinuates, 
without going quite so far as to 
affirm, that he was the medium 
through which Dr, Whately’s merits 
became known to the First Lord of 
the Treasury. Now, we beg to 
assure Lord Brougham, Mr. Fitz- 
patrick, and all whom the matter 
may concern, that this is neither 
more nor less than one of his Lord- 
ship’s habitual. flourishes. His 
Lordship had nothing whatever 
to say to Dr. Whately’s elevation. 
That was brought about, as we 
stated some time ago, through the 
accidental interference of Mr. Senior. 
That Lord Brougham, like other 
leaders of his party, accepted the 
arrangement as a wise one, is pro- 
bable enough. Whigs, to do them 
justice, stand stoutly by one an- 
other; and Whiggery has been a 
fruitful source of advancement in 
the Church ever since Lord Grey’s 
reign. But beyond this, we have 
the best reason for saying that 
Lord Brougham was in nowise 
connected with an arrangement, 
concerning which he was, perhaps, 
the very last member of the Cabinet 
to whom Earl Grey would have ap- 
plied for advice. 

Mr. Fitzpatrick describes, with 
his usual ignorance, the effect which 
was produced in Oxford when the 
fact of Dr. Whately’s elevation get 
abroad. “Her high wranglers,” 
it appears, “ were struck dumb at 
the news ;” also, “that had the 
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dome of St, Alban’s Hall been trans- 
ferred to the summit of St. Patrick's 
Cathedral in Dublin, greater con- 
sternation could not have prevail- 
ed.” There happen to be no wran- 
glers in Oxford, the term being 
exclusively a Cambridge one; and 
St. Alban’s Hall is not a large room 
surmounted by a dome, but a hos- 
tel or college, like other halls not 
endowed with fellowships. What 
Mr. Fitzpatrick means, we presume, 
‘to say is, however, correct enough, 
Not only at Oxford, but every- 
where else beyond the little circle 
which included Whately and Ar- 
nold, Churchmen of every shade 
of opinion heard of the appoint- 
ment with surprise andalarm, They 
knew that Whately was an able 
man, and not a few believed him 
to be sound in the faith, His re- 
publication of Archbishop King’s 
great work had indeed given of- 


fence to the Evangelical or Calvin- 


istic party; and among the more 
eager politicians on the other side, 
advantage was taken of his liberal 
opinions on the nature of the 
Christian Sabbath to charge him 
with laxity of principle. But this 
latter was as much a mistake as the 
indignation of the Evangelicals was 
misplaced.  Whately’s orthodoxy 
was sufficiently settled to qualify 
him for the episcopal throne in Dub- 
lin or anywhere else. 
laxity of his views in”regard to the 
Church’s rights considered as part 
and parcel of the Constitution—his 
ultra-Liberalism of action and of 
speech on all questions of polity 
and order — which alarmed, and 
justly alarmed, sound Churchmen, 
in regard to his fitness for the ad- 
ministration of that particular see 
to which the Minister had raised 
him. That these fears proved in 
their result to have been exagger- 
ated, furnishes no just reason for 
speaking of them now as irrational. 
Many a madman is sufficiently sane 
to be trusted with a lighted match 
beside a haystack; but we should 
hardly pronounce him either a fool 
or a coward who, seeing a madman 
with a lighted match in his hand 
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near a stack belonging to himself, 
should bea little nervous as to the 
probable consequences. 

Dr. Whately entered upon the 
duties of his new office at a period 
of extraordinary excitement and 
difficulty in Ireland. The Qrange, 
or extreme Protestant party, though 
defeated, was not subdued. The 
Romanists, - rejoicing in their re- 
cent success in, the measure of 
emancipation, were gathering breath 
for another and a more decisive 
struggle. Whately was received 
by the former with undisguised 


“hostility ; by the latter, with af- 


fected respect and real suspicion. 
His manner and address perplexed 
both. Instead of trying to con- 
ciliate, he bantered and quizzed 
the Protestants. The Roman Ca- 
tholics he puzzled exceedingly by 
the oddity with which he handled 
their most cherished fantasies. On 
the whole, however, he got on bet- 
ter with the members of every 
other religious persuasion than 
with his own. Between him and 
the Romish Archbishop Murray, 
in particular, a cordial inti 
sprang up. A genial, gentle, an 
for his class, a liberal man, Dr. 
Murray bowed to the influence of 
a mind stronger than his own. He 
first satisfied himself that the new 
Archbishop was such as he pro- 
fessed to be, and then gave him his 
entire confidence ; and when Whate- 
ly set himself to. carry into effect for 
the Government a plan of mixed 
education, Murray, after a little 
hesitation, worked cordially with 
him. This circumstance, in which 
the Protestant clergy, had the 
been wise, would have Bie | 
deepened their personal dislike to 
their Diocesan, and increased - their 
suspicions. They were too much 
blinded by prejudice to perceive 
that whatever lets in light upon 
minds darkened by ignorance, 

a tendency to create in these minds 
distrust of those who had previ- 
ously kept them ignorant. When 
Whately arrived in Dublin, the 
great body of Irish try be- 
lieved without hesitation whatever 
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the priests chose to tell them. One 
result of the national system of 
education has been to deliver them 
from the fear of being turned into 
rats or dogs or cats by the curse of 
an offended ecclesiastic. ‘But the 
Protestants of Ireland could not 
bring themselves to regard the sub- 
ject from this point of view; and 
almost to a man refused to co-op- 
erate in perhaps the wisest scheme 
which the Whigs, during their 
thirty years’ tenure of office, have 
originated.* And the consequence 
has been that the Roman Cafholics, 


adopting an opposite course, worked” 


the machine as it was handed to 
them, so long as their own purpose 
seemed to be served by it; and, 
having established over the public 
mind an influence which ought of 
right to have fallen to the Church, 
are now in a condition to force on 
changes of which the effects will 
surely be seen by-and-by. 

Because of his zeal in favour of 
mixed education, not less than on 
account of his anti-Calvinistic and 
anti-Sabbatarian views in theology, 
Whately began, and almost to the 
end continued, his career in Dub- 
lin an object of distrust and dis- 
like to the great body of his clergy. 
He would have willingly removed 
both feelings had it been possible 
to do so; indeed, ‘he strove for 
a while, as well by public ad- 
dresses as in the intercourse of 
private life, to convince these gentle- 
men that there can be real religion 
where there is. no bitterness —a 
steady maintenance of the true 
faith without angry disputations. 
But, partly because such opinions 
ran counter to long-cherished pre- 
judices— partly because in this, as 
in other respects, Whately’s man- 
ners repelled even where he desired 
to conciliate— his efforts to allay 
angry feelings resulted in rendering 
them more bitter. Hence the dis- 
cipline which in‘some measure he 
succeeded in establishing was’ one 
built up, not upon love, but upon 
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terror. He kept a tolerably tight 
hand upon curates, whom he could 
silence by withdrawing from them 
their licences; and warned off irre- 
gular preachers when threatening to 
invade the diocese.. But the incum- 
bents of parishes, secure in their 
freeholds, set his remonstrances at 
defiance, and followed their own 
line as far as the eccleéiastical law 
— ill-defined everywhere, but in 
Ireland scarcely recognised at all— 
would allow. 

Another great objection to Whate- 
ly was, that he set his face against 
Protestant missions to Roman Ca- 
tholics, and placed no confidence 
whatever in the reality of conver- 
sions effected by their means. In 
this respect his policy differed alto- 
gether from that of his predecessor, 
the learned author of perhaps the 
ablest book which has ever been writ- 
ten on the subject of the Atone- 
ment. But it does not therefore 
follow, as Mr. Fitzpatrick would 
have us believe, that Archbishop 
Magee’s policy was in his day a 
false policy. Probably there are 
not two opinions now, among 
thoughtful men anywhere, that 
ayowed efforts at proselytising from 
one form of Christianity to another 
produce a great deal more of evil 
than of good. It was not so, how- 
ever, thirty years ago; and an Arch- 
‘bishop of Dublin, even if he dis- 
trusted the system which he found 
in operation, would have taken care, 
had he been conversant with more 
than college life, not to oppose it 
too abruptly. But here lay one 
source of Whately’s weakness, if 
we may use the expression, when 
speaking of a man whose strength 
of will was indomitable. He knew 
nothing of human nature, except as 
it is seen in the halls and colleges 
of Oxford, and was therefore inca- 
pable of concealing, far less of com- 
promising, his own opinions on any 
subject. Hence the abruptness wit 
which in this and other ways, 
he denounced practices dear to the 





* This scheme is Lord Derby’s scheme. 


lay no claim to the merit of it. 


The real thorough-going Whigs can 
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very hearts of the whole.body of 
the clergy, and of which abruptness 
the effect could hardly be other 
than to widen the gulf which al- 
ready lay between them. 

The consequence of all this was, 
that Whately was thrown in Dub- 
lin, even more than he had been in 
Oxford, upon a small circle of some- 
what sycophantish admirers for ha- 
bitual intimacy. and association. 
Not that he ever became a niggard 
in his hospitalities, or held. back 
from partaking in the hospitalities 
of others. At the Castle and in 
Phoenix Park he was, on the con- 
trary, a frequent guest; and Lord 
Mayor’s dinners and ether pub- 
lic feasts, were, on all necessary 
occasions, enlivened by his. pre- 
sence. His entertainments in the 


Palace, likewise, were frequent and 
Jiberal; bat he never interchanged 
ideas, in the proper sense of that 
expression, out of his own sphere. 
He became, again, the object..of 
idolatry to a clique, and had all his 
old habits of dogmatism strengthen- 


ed and confirmed. 

If Whately’s difficulties were 
great, looking to his position as 
one of the heads: of the Church 
in Ireland, they were still greater 
when he entered, as his position 
compelled him to do, into the arena 
of politics. His incumbency. was 
distinguished by the rise, progress, 
and issue of all the most import- 
ant questions which followed the 
passing of the Reform Bill. He 
witnessed the great struggle about 
tithes; the triumph and decline of 
the Repeal agitation; the efforts of 
the Romish party ‘to get possession 
of Trinity College; and the endea- 
vour of Sir Robert, Peel to make 
some amends to them on_ their 
failure, by the establishment of 
colleges, which they. contemptu- 
ously rejected. It is due to the 
memory of the late Archbishop 
to say, that the part which he 
played on all these occasions was 
onest and straightforward. His 
evidence before the Tithe Com- 
mittee was creditable to his judg- 
ment. He recommended the course 
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which the Government eventually 
adopted, and which was, perhaps, 
the best fur the Church which, 
under existing circumstances, could 
be followed. Amid the fury of the 
Repeal agitation he maintained a 
dignified reserve; and though he 
appears, in reality, to have antici- 
pated that in order to avert that 
misfortune the Protestant Church 
in Ireland must, be sacrificed, he 
nevery ‘by word spoken or written, 
professed to treat this consumma- 
tion as reasonable or imminent, 
Once, and only once, it is recorded 
of. him that he was surprised into 
exclaiming—“I shall be the . last 
Protestant Archbishop of Dublin.” 
The mind to which so many 
subjects of grave importance were 
daily presented, found room, while 
paying to them due attention, to 
deal with almost every trifle that 
floated on the surface of society. 
Dr. Whately was a believer in mes- 
merism, clairvoyance, , and _ spirit- 
rapping. His predilection for poli- 
tical economy as a branch of polite 
education, never waned; and he 
succeeded, though not without con- 
siderable difficulty and opposition, in 
founding a-chair in the University 
of Dublin. His success in this as in 
other undertakings was certainly 
not owing to diplomatic fencing. 
Whately could never condescend to 
wheedle or coax men to his way of 
thinking. The point at which he 
was aiming he approached by. the 
shortest and most direct road, and 
woe to the luckless individuals who 
endeavoured to. avert his onward 
progress. .They were pushed aside 
by ridicule or downright — bully- 
ing. There could, be no more strik- 
ing proof of this than was present- 
ed by his manner of dealing with 
the Protestant. clergy on the one. 
hand and the Romish priesthood 
on the other, on the question as to 
whether or not, and in what form, 
the great. truths of. Christianity 
should be taught in the national 
schools. The Protestants began by 
requiring that the Bible should be 
used as a class-book; the Bible 
being, of course, according to their . 
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meaning, our English ‘authorised 
version. The Romanists objected, 
but were willing to make use of the 
Douay version, provided the ex- 
planatory notes were likewise read. 
A third party, despairing of any 
other escape from the difficulty, 
suggested that there should be 
no religious instruction whatever. 
Whately having set these gentlemen 
down by pronouncing their scheme 
to be impracticable, proceeded ‘to co- 
quet with the other two purties, and 
proposed, half in joke, that both ver- 
sions, the authorised and the Douay, 
should be used. He did not ex- 
pect, nor desire to succeed; but he 
did succeed in introducing those 
Scriptural extracts with which all 
who have seen the Irish School 
series must be familiar. It was a 


clumsy expedient, we must admit, 
having only this to recommend it, 
that the master could hardly ex- 
plain the meaning of each sentence 
as it was read, without referring, 
more or less fully, to the existence 
and power of God, and to the ope- 


rations of Providence. But a 
great principle seemed to Whate- 
ly to be established by it; and 
in this, as in other respects, he 
was more intent upon establishing 
what he called great principles, 
than upon settling the details by 
which important practical results 
might be brought about. So also 
he overcame, by sheer strength of 
will, the opposition of the authori- 
ties, and established in Trinity Col- 
lege a Professorship of Political 
Economy. He seems to have been 
more proud of that achievement 
than of almost any other of his 
successes—and they were numerous 
—in Dublin. He often referred to 
it, on public as well as on private 
occasions—and not always, it must 
be admitted, in the best possible 
taste. 

The man who effected all this, who 
revolutionised the system of popu- 
lar education in Ireland—who sug- 
gested, and mainly contributed to 

into effect, a great plan of 
Church reform—who snubbed his 
- own clergy because of their over-zeal 
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in the cause of Protestantism, and 
conciliated the more moderate. of 
the Roman Catholics, even while 
he ridiculed their favourite dog- 
mata—was one of the greatest jokers 
of his day, the most uncouth creature 
that ever mixed in polished society, 
and in many respects the strangest 
mixture of scepticism and credu- 
lity. . He ridiculed the reputed 
miracles of Prince Alexander of 
Hohenlohe, yet gave implicit credit 
to the impostures of spirit-rappers 
and table-turners. He was glad 
when, without profanity, wondrous 
works of a higher order could be 
accounted. for by reference to na- 
tural causes; yet he professed un- 
qualified faith in the mysteries of 
clairvoyance. Of his riddles, conun- 
drums, and puns there was no end. 
Whately’s oddities of manner 
would scarcely be believed, but 
that the testimony which vouches 
for them is irresistible. His fa- 
vourite attitude when attending a 
meeting of the Irish Privy Council 
was in front of the fire, if the sea- 
son happened to be winter, with 
his coat-tails held up; if -in sum- 
mer, upon a chair, which he bal- 
anced on its hind-legs, with his 
own legs thrown over the back 
of another chair. It was in refer- 
ence to the former practice, and 
of the habits of another mem- 
ber, who in cold weather would 
occasionally wear his hat, that a 
wag observed, “The prelate in 
Council uncovers what ought to be 
hid, and the peer hides what ought 
to be uncovered.” He was quite 
as little ceremonious in the Castle 
drawing-room. He has been known, 
while waiting there, one of a large 
party, till dinner should be an- 
nounced, to take a pair of scissors 
out of a case which he carried in 
his pocket, and pare his nails. In 
the same place, and under similar 
circumstances, he has been seen to 
throw himself into an easy-chair, 
and, drawing another near him, to 
swing one of his legs over the back 
of it. He was a greater smoker than 
Dr. Parr, and might often be seen by 
passers leaning against the pillar of 
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his own door in Stephen’s Green 
with a long clay pipe in his mouth. 
His powers of conversation were 
extraordinary. There was scarcely 
a subject on which he could not 
declaim with more or less correct- 
ness, as the following anecdote will 
show :—It happened on a certain 
occasion that some clever young 
men belonging to the garrison, 
who admired the Archbishop ex- 
tremely, yet wished to lay a trap 
for him, agreed among themselves 
to get possession of the table-talk 
at a dinner which was to come off 
shortly, and to divert it into the 
subject of fencing. They assumed 
that the Archbishop could not pos- 
sibly be as much at home on that 
matter as themselves, and counted 
either on his being entirely thrown 
out—a circumstance which would 
be amusing because of its rarity— 
or, what would be equally ludi- 
crous, on his falling into some pal- 
able mistake in the endeavour to 
eep up an established reputation. 
Fencing accordingly supplanted, 
amid a brilliant circle, all other 
topics; and the Archbishop, inter- 
rupted in the midst of a discussion 
on language, held his peace. By- 
and-by, however, to the great amuse- 
ment of all present, he interrupted 
the officer who was laying down the 
law; and, quoting one authority 
after another, pronounced the the- 
ory of the speaker to be a mistaken 
one. A friendly argument ensued 
as a matter of course, which the 
Archbishop brought to a close by 
jumping up from his chair, seizing 
the poker, and showing how the 
particular thrust which had been 
the subject of discussion could best 
be parried and a counter-thrust 
delivered. Amid a general roar of 
laughter the officer confessed that 
the Archbishop was right, and the 
Archbishop enjoyed his triumph as 
keenly and undisguisedly as if he 
had been declared victor in some 
important strife of dialectics. 

Dr. Whately not only affected no 
state as Archbishop of Dublin, but 
went so far in an opposite direc- 
tion as to lay himself open to the 
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charge of affecting simplicity. His 
equi were of the plainest kind, 
and his manner of living simple 
and. unostentatious. He even 
threatened to put, and was not with- 
out difficulty restrained from put- 
ting, a coat of whitewash over the 
gilded cornices which ornamented 
the ceiling in the archiepisco 

lace. At the same time, his 

ospitalities were on a scale of 
great liberality, and his wines 
both varied and excellent. He 
was an admirable host, full of 
wit and fun, and intolerant of a 

ractice not uncommon among 
rish Protestants, of mixing up 
what is called religious conversa- 
tion, in not very seemly confusion 
with lighter matters. A prelate of 
the Evangelical school happened 
one day to be among the guests, 
and, persevering in this course 
longer than Whately’s patience 
could endure, was at last interrupt- 
ed by the Archbishop, who asked 
him abruptly if he knew how the 
best pickled cabbage was made. 
The bishop answering in the nega- 
tive, Whately seized his opportu- 
nity, ran off into a sort of treatise 
on the culture and uses of the vege- 
table, and put an effectual stop to 
the annoyance. 

With few men did prejudice go 
farther than with Whately. His 
likings and dislikings were both in 
the extreme. Among other persons 
who were so unfortunate as to fall 
under the latter category, was the 
Right Hon. Alexander onnell, 
the able and indefatigable Resident 
Commissioner at the central or 
model school in Dublin. Mr. Mac- 
donnell was one of the majority 
who, under circumstances to which 
we shall presently refer, voted for 
the exclusion from among the text- 
books of the Irish National Schools 
of Archbishop Whately’s  Scrip- 
ture Lessons, as well as his trea- 
tise on the Evidences of Christi- 
anity. It was an! offence which 
Whately could never forgive, and 
he took the following comically 
childish method of showing his 
anger. As often as he had occasion 
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to write to Mr. Macdonnell, he for- 
got his Christian name, and: instead 


of addressing the letter to The Right . 


Hon. Alexander, Macdonnell, he 
‘wrote upon the envelope ‘‘ ——;— 
Macdonnell, Esq.” af " 
_|,Another individual. offended him 
by,,a display of, considerable. self- 
conceit,, ‘Sir,”, said _ the .Arech- 
bishop to him. one, day, “you are 
one of the first.men of the age.” 
“Oh, my Lord,” replied the .pro- 
fessor, looking unutterable: things, 
‘““you,;do me too much honour.” 
“Not at. all,” replied. Whately; 
‘“‘ you were born, I believe, in 1801.” 
Whately’s charities. were unbound- 
ed. te gave away, during the 
famine year, not less than £8000; 
and his outlay on, acts, of benevo- 
lence in the course of. the ‘thirty- 
two, years of his ineumbency, did 
not fall short of £50,000. He was 
quite as much hand-and-glove, like- 
wise, quite as familiar and..as amus- 
ing, with the peasantry who worked 
for him, or with whom he came in 
contact, as with their betters.. Soon 
after his) first arrival at his country- 
-house. of Still-Organ, the hay was 
ripe, and a number of. men were 
called in to mow and make it. They 
were resting for a moment to refresh 
themselves on the food which the 
Archbishop supplied, when ; Whate- 
ly found: them. ‘Are you good 
runners?” he said. “ Yes, your 
honour,” replied, several ‘‘we ran 
agin’; the east wind yesterday, and 
bate. it.” ** Well, ‘now, Vil give 
this half&rown to the man that first 
touches that tree.”,. The tree: grew 
at the other end of the field, and 
the field was a wide one., Up sprang 
all.the mowers, and the Archbishop, 
standing behind, gave; the word, 
‘“Once, twice, thrice, and -away |!” 
Away they went, and the ‘foremost 
were nearing the tree, when rapid 
steps were heard behind them, and 
a pair of long legs swept by them 
all.. It \was the Archbishop him- 
self,, who, touching the tree, turned 
round, and laughed .immoderately, 
—an, exercise in which; atter a mo- 
ment given to blank astonish- 
ment, the whole ficld joined; and 
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he put the half-crown. back into his 
own pocket. 

For thirty years and more, Rich- 
ard Whately led the sortiof life; of 
which in the. preceding pages, we 
have endeavoured to: present an 
epitome. He was an indefatigable 
reformer of abuses all the while in 
his. own, way ; in. his:;own way a 
most conscientious Head of an arch- 
diocese; a severe student; a volu- 
minous writer ; no. orator, certainly, 
either in the House of Lords or in 
the pulpit, but in. both situations a 
propounder of good and wise things; 
in. politics a’ Liberal, without being 
a Whig; and in religion honest 
and sound, yet intolerant of fanati- 
cism. His contempt for outward 
show, especially in. matters ecclesi- 
astic, carried, him at times too far. 
For example, it became his duty, as 
Bishop of the Diocese, to consecrate 
a fine church which, about. sixteen 
years ago, the Government. built for 
the .use of the troops in the Royal 
Bagracks. His Royal Highness the 
Duke of Cambridge then command- 
ed the garrison, and in order. to 
make this ceremony as imposing as 
possible, the troops: were. paraded, 
and the church was crammed with 
soldiers. At the gate leading into 
the inclosure within which the 
church stood, his Royal Highness 
waited with the principal Staff 
officers and clergy to receive the 
Archbishop. By-and-by, about half 
an hour after the appointed time, 
the Archbishop’s carriage drove up; 
but, instead of arriving in his robes, 
the Archbishop descended. from: it 
wrapped up in a greatcoat, and, 
without stopping ‘to salute any: of 
those,’ who stood to do him honour, 
passed into the vestry. There was an- 
other pause; all present expecting 
that, having robed, he would come 
forth and proceed with the ‘conse- 
eration. Nothing ofthe sort. He 


caused. the necessary entries to be 
made in ithe registry books, which 
were laid on the table before him, 
signed them, and, ‘turning to the 
senior! chaplain, said, ‘‘ Now your 
church is made:a church according 
to law; you may dismiss the con- 
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gregation.” And the congregation, 
being detained only till the Arch- 
bishop departed as he -had come, 
was dismissed, partly amused, partly 
offended, with the whole proceed- 
ing. 

"As long as. Archbishop Murray 
lived, Whately’s influence in the 
Commission of National Education 
was, or seemed to be, supreme. He 
named those books which were to 
be used as. class-books, and wrote 
several of them. He gave'a tone 
to the regulations upon which’ the 
system was to be worked. His 
leaning, if he had any, was in favour 
of the prejudices of the Roman 
Catholics, which he guarded against 
attack down to the minutest point. 
The consequence was chat, of open 
opposition, the weightiest amount 
came for a while from the Protest- 
ant clergy. Had they but thrown 
themselves heart. and soul into the 
movement, they might have guided 
its course to this day. They not 
only held aloof, however, but openly 
denounced the whole scheme as de- 
liberately intended for the over- 
throw. of Protestantism and the 
establishment of Popery in Ireland. 
On the other hand, the acquies- 
cence of the great body of. the Ro- 
man Catholic ecclesiastics was, as the 
result has shown, hollow -through- 
out. Partly out. of deference to 
the wishes of Archbishop Murray, 
partly with the deeper design of 
making themselves masters of the 
situation, they accepted, for twenty 
years the boon which the, Govern- 
ment gave them, subject to an occa- 
sional growl of remonstrance from 
‘Archbishop Cullen. At) last Dr. 
Murray died, and Dr. Cullen becom- 
ing Romish Archbishop in his room, 
matters underwent a change. First 
a book of ‘sacred poetry, which 
Whately had arranged, and in part 
compiled, was objected. to. With 
miraculous unanimity, all, the Ro- 
man Catholic children in all the 
schools of. Ireland suddenly dis- 
covered that its teaching impugned 
the faith. Next it was found out, 


that to place a volume of: evidences 
of, the truth of Christianity in the 
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hands of young people, was to .sug- 
gest doubts which: otherwise might 
never have occurred to them. And, 
finally, the Board determined on 
disusing for the: future Whately’s 
favourite treatise, his Lessons from 
the Bible, ‘The Archbishop’s indig- 
nation knew no bounds. He re- 
monstrated and protested in every 
quarter where the faintest hope of 
being attended to presented itself; 
and at last, finding his efforts vain, 
withdrew from the Board. © No 
heavier blow ever fell upon an en- 
thusiast in the cause of good. The 
object for which he had laboured 
during all the years of his Primacy 
was defeated; and Whately became, 
as enthusiasts are apt to do when 
their favourite schemes go wrong, 
soured and despondent. 

His abandonment of the Board, 
and. the openness’ with which he 
denounced its proceedings, effected 
a sort of reconciliation between 
him and his clergy, And the set- 
ting up by some members of his 
family of a sort of orphanage, in 
which the children of Roman Ca- 
tholics were received, and trained 
to become Protestants, led some of 
the more zealous of the body to 
speak of him as a converted man. 
It was a great mistake. Whately 
continued to the last what he had 
been since his arrival in’ Dublin—an 
honest believer in the impolicy, 
not to say the iniquity, of interfer- 
ing with the religious convictions 
of any class of Christians. And 
his objection to the Board, and 
to the system of education which 
it promoted, lay entirely in this, 
that. both had departed’ from the 
principle on which they were origin- 
ally established. It may. be, it pro- 
bably is, true enough that wound- 
ed self-conceit gave pungency to 
this objection. Whately Joved his 
own works, because they were por- 
tions of himself, and the rejection 
of any of them from the list of re- 
cognised text-books:was an outrage 
which he could not bear patiently. 
But he was too ‘keen-sighted not 
to see that his books were thrown 
aside, because whatever’ religious 
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instruction they conveyed was not 
Romish instruction ;. and that the 
next demand of the body which had 
achieved this preliminary triumph, 
would be, either that to the priests 
exclusively the religious instruction 
of the children attending the na- 
tional schools should be committed, 
or else that the system in Ireland 
should be assimilated to that in 
England, and separate grants of 
public money made to each of the 
great religious bodies into which 
the population of Ireland is di- 
vided. 

The last years of Whately’s life 
were a good deal overcast by the 
mortification incident to the break- 
down of his favourite schemes, and 
by failing health. He began like- 
wise to feel more acutely than 
he once did the attacks which his 
enemies made upon him. During 
the prevalence of the cholera he 
had delivered a charge to his clergy, 
which went farther than to defend 
them from the charge brought against 
them by the Romanists of neglect- 
ing their sick parishioners through 
fear of infection. Dr. Whately, 
neither assenting to the statement 
nor denying it, laboured to prove 
that all comparisons between the re- 
sponsibilities of Protestant clergy- 
men and Romish priests in such a 
case must fail. The Roman Catho- 
lic layman is taught to believe 
that, however sinful his life may 
have been, the reception of the 
last sacraments of the Church, in 
the hour of death, will pass his 
soul into Paradise. The Protes- 
tant is taught, whether he be- 
lieve it or not, that there is no 
virtue in any sacrament to cleanse 
the guilty soul which is passing, un- 
repentant, into the presence of its 
Maker. What, therefore, is a stern 
duty for the priest, is not a duty for 
the clergyman—at the risk of catch- 
ing the disease himself, and, it may 
be, conveying it to his wife and 
children. Whately was right in 
logic, but wrong in morals; nor did 
we ever hear that his charge had 
any effect in keeping the more ear- 
nest of the clergy away from visit- 
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ing and offering such consolation as 
they could to the dying members of 
their flocks, But Dr. Doyle and Dr, 
Cullen did not fail to make the most 
of the Archbishop’s indiscretion ; 
and now that he was separated from 
them in the great work of educat- 
ing the people, they took every 
opportunity of throwing it in his 
teeth. 

At last the strength of his natu- 
rally strong constitution began to 
fail. For thirty years he had ab- 
jured the use of medicine, and when 
gangrene of the leg showed itself, 
he refused to call in the assistance 
of the Faculty. His remedy for every 
incipient illness had been abstinence 
and exercise; and so long as the 
frame retained its vigour, these 
served his purpose. But the old 
man could not throw off his coat 
as the young man used to do, and 
cleave or saw wood till he got into 
a violent perspiration. Even ab- 
stinence failed to be effective; and 
partial paralysis came on. Not 
even paralysis, however, could damp 
the Archbishop’s energies. The 
mind was as vigorous as ever; and 
he compelled the feeble body to do 
the mind’s bidding still. He went 
about confirming and delivering 
addresses to his clergy and his peo- 
ple, after sheer debility constrained 
him over and over again to sit down 
and rest more than once during the 
progress of what he was about. But 
not even his strong will could 
hold at bay the enemy which was 
advancing on him. In March 1863 
his leg grew alarmingly worse. He 
refused to be treated for it, or even 
to give it rest. The disease gained 
ground, as might be expected, and 
he became unable to quit his bed. 
His bodily sufferings were very 
great, yet he never uttered a com- 
plaint. On the 14th of September, 
when his dissolution was momen- 
tarily expected, he received the sac- 
rament of the Lord’s Supper, sur- 
rounded by his family; and he con- 
tinued to live, with his mental 
faculties perfect, up to Monday 
the 7th of October. One of his last 


speeches might alone suffice to vin- 
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dicate his memory from the silly 
charges which were, by the Evange- 
lical clergy, brought against him in 
the vigour of his days. “ It is a great 
mercy,” said the Rev. T. Nelgan, 
who sat beside him—“ it is a great 
mercy, my lord, that though your 
body be weak your intellect is vig- 
orous still.” “Don’t talk to me 
any more,” was the reply, “about 
intellect ; there is nothing now for 
me except Christ.” 

The readers of this article can 
scarcely desire that we should 
carry it beyond the point at which 
we have now arrived, by present- 
ing them with a detailed analysis of 
the character, moral and intellect- 
ual; of the remarkable man whose 
career we have been following. 
Enough has been stated to show 
that Whately was no common 
man. His intellect was large, his 
understanding untiring, his preju- 
dices strong, his inconsistencies 
very striking. Never stooping to 
flatter. others, he dearly loved flat- 
tery himself, which could scarcely 
be offered to him too broadly or too 
lavishly. A keen political econo- 
mist, he was yet generous to those 
who stood in need. Often saying 
rude and harsh things, his heart 
was as kind as that of a woman, 
The greatest joker and punster of 
his day next to Sydney Smith, his 
natural disposition was tinged with 
melancholy. He relished the so- 
ciety of clever women, yet professed 
to hold women’s judgments cheap. 
“They never reason,” he used to 
say, “or if they do, they either 
draw correct inferences from wrong 
premises, or wrong inferences from 
correct premises ; and they always 


oke the fire from the top.” Of 
his literary labours it may suffice 
to say that they were as extensive 
as they were varied. Essays on all 
subjects—in religion, from ‘ The 
Kingdom of Christ’ to ‘ The Ori- 
gin of the Pagan Superstitions,’— 
sermons, lectures, charges, school- 
books, tales, dramas, imaginary 
voyages, followed one another 
in rapid succession. The ‘ Ele- 
ments of Logic and of Rhetoric’ 
went through many editions. His 
‘Introductory Lectures on Political 
Economy’ were four times re- 
printed. He edited Bacon’s ‘Es- 
says,’ Paley’s ‘Moral Philosophy,’ 
Paley’s ‘Evidences,’ annotating 
each. No subject, in fact, appeared 
above, none beneath, his attention. 
He prepared the lines which head 
the copy-books generally used in 
the Trish schools. His book of 
English synonyms, is still exten- 
sively read; his ‘Thoughts on the 
Sabbath’ still afford ground for dis- 
cussion and disputation. But more 
remains to be said. He never 
wrote a line which, though many 
might differ from its teaching, an 
one could with justice say that it 
was either childish or unreasonable. 
If Whately may not be classed 
among the profoundest thinkers of 
his day, it is past dispute that his 
mind never lay fallow. He was 
always busy, and never, in his 
efforts, aimed at ends which were 
mean or selfish. He was religious 
without affectation, honest and sin- 
cere, a philosopher and a buffoon, 
a Christian moralist and a merry- 
Andrew. Peace to his ashes! He 
deserved a better biographer than 
William Jobn Fitzpatrick, J.P. 
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Wuew Croesus made a display of 
all his treasures and good fortune 
to Solon, the Athenian sage is said 
to have hastened his departure from 
the Lydian Court, feeling, assured 
that such great and uninterrupted 
prosperity would ere long be over- 
taken by disaster. If Solon, or 
some other ancient Greek, were 
amongst us at. present, he would 
probably experience a similar fore- 
boding. The gods, in old times, 
were thought to be jealous of the 
unbroken prosperity of mortals ; 
and it was regarded as a tempting 
of the gods when men thus happily 
circumstanced openly boasted of 
their good fortune, England is 
not only remarkably prosperous, 
but we all boast loudly of our 
prosperity. The Ministers of the 
Crown lead the jubilant chorus of 
self-congratulation. Doubtless they 
are desirous to make us forget the 
political humiliation to which Eng- 
land has been subjected under their 
Tule, by extolling in an unusual 
manner our material prosperity. 
But the jubilant spirit has become 
infectious ; and amid the lull of 

litics, and the stillness of the Par- 
lamentary recess, the only voices 
which catch the ear are those which 
are uplifted in praise and admira- 
tion of the wonderful increase of 
our trade and commerce. As we 
listen, in our study, to this apo- 
theosis of Trade, our tight little 
island seems to rise into the shape 
and proportions of a magnificent 
temple, thronged with busy crowds 
swarming out and in, — making 
ample use of the sanctuary, but 
seldom even touching their hats 
as they pass to the golden statue 
of the Goddess Fortuna, which 
There they 
are ceaselessly storing up the wealth 
that flows to them from the rest of 
the world. Men in strange climes, 


and in strange dresses, and speak- 
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ing all manner of tongues, are seen 
preparing produce and luxuries of 
all kinds for the Temple, which 
flow thither in long streams across 
both land and sea. And still the 
work of storing goes on: gold, 
silver, and all precious things, -the 
delights of life, the cream of the 
earth’s good things, accumulate 
higher and higher in the chambers 
of the temple. And ever and anon, 
as the recorders announce the in- 
creasing tale, there rises a great 
shout from the busy throng, which 
sounds in our ears like that which 
St. Paul heard of old when the 
people cried out with one voice, 
“Great is Diana of the Ephesians, 
whom the world worshippeth !” 

It is a remarkable position which 
England occupies in the world. A 


little spot amidst the northern seas, % « 


almost invisible to the schoolboy as 
he seeks for it on his glohe, and 
which inadvertently he may hide 
with his finger-point as he. turns 
round the coloured sphere, the Brit- 
ish Isles are nevertheless the heart 
of the world, the centre to which the 
thoughts and acts of men most ge- 
nerally tend, and to and from which 
the streams of material life are ever 
flowing. If we draw ona map the 
great lines of commerce, we will see 
what a large proportion of them con- 
verge to our shores. It was once 
a proverb that “ all roads lead to 
Rome ;” and England, commercial- 
ly, now holds in the world at 
large the same predominant position 
which the Eternal City held in the 
restricted area of the Roman empire. 
Our country is the chief goal of the 
highways of commerce. Caravans, 
with their long strings of laden 
camels and horses, are ceaselessly 
crossing the plains and deserts of 
Asia,—railway-trains, drawn by the 
rapid fire-car, rush across Europe 
and America with their freight of 
goods, —and ships in thousands 
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bring to us from all parts of the 
world the staple supplies of our food 
and industry. The sun never sets on 
the dominions of England: in one 
part or other of the globe his rays 
still shine on the red-cross banner of 
St. George. Butis not England her- 
self a sun— diffusing civilisation, 
while adding to the material comforts 
of mankind? She furnishes employ- 
ment to tens of millions of people 
jn the uttermost parts of the earth. 
The Chinaman in his tea-plantations 
and mulberry-gardens—the Hindoo 
in his rice and cotton fields—the poor 
Indian miner on the Andes — the 
Gaucho as he follows his herds on 
the Pampas,—even the Negro of Af- 
rica, and the native of the far and 
fair islands of the Pacific—are stirred 
to industry and kept in comfort by 
the employment which we in our lit- 
tle island give to them. If—as has 
been in the wons of the Past—the 
British Isles were to sink slowly be- 
neath the surrounding. seas, their dis- 
appearance would be like the setting 
of a sun, and the world of commerce 
would suffer an eclipse. Why, then, 
should we not boast of our Trade, 
seeing that it not only increases our 
wealth, but confers benefits on man- 
kind at large ? 

True, commerce does not always 
appear as a benefactor. With equal 
indifference we send forth the cloth- 
ing which preserves, and the arms 
which destroy, life. We not only 
give employment, but occasion and 
facilitate wars. Our skill is as con- 
spicuous in the manufacture of the 
enginery of war as in the fabrics and 
machinery of peace. True, also, we 
fight for markets. If a people will 
not accept the blessings of trade, we 
force them upon them at the point 
of the bayonet, or at the mouth of 
the cannon. This is indefensible—it 
is a reproach to civilisation—but it is 
natural, There is no unmixed good 
—but evil itself is made to develop 
good. The action of self-interest has 
been made by Providence the regu- 
lating force of human progress ; and 
self-interest—low motive as it may 
seem to those who fancy they could 


have made the world better than its 
Maker has done—when rightly un- 
derstood, through experience of life, 
ever propels us in the end towards 
the good. The first result of the 
contact of civilisation and barbarism 
is uniformly war. Yet slowly and 
surely peace is winning her triumphs. 
Broader and broader expands the area 
of commerce—wider and wider ex- 
tends civilisation,—and more and 
more prevail the doctrines of peace 
and the principle of international 
brotherhood. The Elysian time, the 
golden age of the world, when there 
shall be universal peace, is too far off 
to be discernible at the present day. 
Wars probably will never cease out 
of the earth. Like the poor, they 
will be always with us. Neverthe- 
less they will grow fewer and milder. 
The heart of the world will rest at 
peace, and wars will only fringe its 
borders —in the outlying countries 
not yet brought within the pale. 
And in effecting this happy change, 
the influence of commerce—the ope- 
rations of self-interest—will accom- 
plish more than all the moralising 
of sages or the preachings of philan- 
thropy. Have we not felt, dwing 
this present year, how firmly the 
golden meshes of trade have wound 
themselves round the heart of the na- 
tion? Unfelt, unnoticed in ordinary 
times, it is only when we raise our 
right arm in anger to strike that we 
become sensible of the golden meshes 
that have slowly encircled us. We 
are bound over to peace by chains 
which are not unpleasant to us. 
This, too, may have its bad side, but 
that is a question beyond our sub- 
ject. Let it suffice that other nations 
also, our neighbours and rivals, are 
gradually coming into the same gold- 
en bondage, and that the more potent 
that bondage becomes, the less need 
will there be for “‘a policeman” in 
Europe. 

We send forth the material com- 
forts of civilisation, and we rouse 
to industry and give employment 
to millions of, human beings who 
would otherwise stagnate or starve. 
But, more valuable than all the 
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rest, we export men also—our own 
countrymen. Led by the potent 
agency of self-interest, they invade 
the solitudes. and attack the bar- 
barism of the world,—peopling with 
a higher race the waste places, and, 
as conquerors or masters, leading 
the natives of other countries into a 
higher life than they could have 
reached of themselves. A new race 
has repeopled America,—a new 
population has grown up in Aus- 
tralia,—as lords of India, we are 
rejuvenating the effete world of the 
East,—a kindred destiny awaits the 
igantic empire of China,—and soon 
ae Syria, Asia Minor, and the 
African shores of the Mediter- 
ranean will likewise come under 
European tutelage. Where com- 
merce goes, influence follows. And 
our commerce overspreads the world 
like a rising flood, whose vuter 
edges indeed are gross with sand, 
and whose waves as they advance 
sweep away much and devastate 
not a little, but which enrich the 
soil and produce new and better 


forms of fertility, making the world 
more beautiful and man more happy. 
In the old theology of Persia, the 
disciples of the Good Spirit, Or- 
muzd, were bound to wage ceaseless 
war with the works of the evil Ahri- 
man,—not only by crusading against 


alien religions, but by warring 
against all that obstructs the 
beauty and fertility of the earth. 
To keep clear and pure the water- 
courses, to plant fruit-trees, to ex- 
tirpate weeds, to extend cultivation 
—these were parts of that old re- 
ligion, and were regarded as not 
the least worthy service which man 
could render to his Maker. We no 
longer call such acts religion; yet is 
it not a carrying out of the beneficent 
work of Providence in the world— 
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a work which is left to human hands 
to accomplish—which must be done 
by man or not at all? And thus 
trade and commerce have a religion 
of a very practical kind—invisible 
in and unfelt by their votaries, yet 
appearing in the result of their la- 
bours, and aiding most powerfully 
the onward progress of the world. 

We are pre-eminently a trading 
nation, and the dry figures of the 
Board of Trade returns are the in- 
dex of our commercial prosperity. 
They are the most palpable sign of 
our material greatness. Like the 
Nilometer, which has stood for ages 
in Egypt, recording upon its column 
the height of the annual inundation 
which regulates the prosperity of 
the land of Misraim, these returns 
show the ebb and flow of trade 
which regulate the profits of our 
merchants and the employment of 
our people. The ebbs shown in 
the returns mark the bad years, 
while the increase is a sure sign 
of present comfort and prosperity. 
Happily the ebbs are but occasional, 
while the increase in the main is 
steady and astonishingly great. It 
is marvellous to mark the increase 
of our trade of late years, especially 
from the time when the discovery 
of the gold-mines of California 
and Australia added new and im- 
mense supplies to the metallic cur- 
rency of the world. We have re- 
solved to eschew tables of figures, 
but in this case we make an excep- 
tion. The subjoined column repre- 
sents the Nilometer of the British 
Isles, and records upon its face the 
steady rise, with occasional ebbs, of 
the stream of trade which annually 
enriches our country. The exports 
and imports are given in round 
numbers, and the figures represent 
millions sterling :— 
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TOTAL. Imp. 


249 
2258 
2174 
210} 
179 
1644 
188 
1724 
1434 
152 
158* 
140 
142 
129 
136 
120 
117 
97 
113 
97 
90 
84 
83 
86 


Year. 


1863 
1862 
1861 
1860 
1859 
1858 
1857 
1856 
1855 
1854 
1853 
1852 
1851 
» 1850 
1849 
1848 
1847 
1846 
1845 
1844 
1843 
1842 
1841 
1840 


Exp. 


146} 395,470,700 
124 $49,709,200 
125 342,600,200 
136 346,422,100 
130} 309,593,800 
1164 281,192,500 
122 309,910,500 
116 288,871,100 
95} 239,230,900 
97 249,573,700 
99 257,210,300 
78 218,692,800 
744 216,745,300 
714 200,502,700 
63} 199,741,400 
53 173,086,500 
59 175,744,300 
57% 155,417,100 
60 173,636,400 
58} 155,540,900 
52 142,482,780 
474 131,182,200 
51} 138,404,100 
51} 188,085,000 


This year our exports are likely 
to améunt to 160 millions sterling, 
and our imports to 280. Between 
1839 and 1849 our trade increased 
rather more than 25 per cent; but 
in the next ten years, aided by the 
gold-discoveries, it increased 100 
per cent. During the last twenty- 
five years our trade has trebled in 
amount,—the exports having risen 
from 52 millions to 160 millions 
and our imports from 86 millions 
to about 280. So rapid an increase is 
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unparalleled in the annals of com- 
merce, The increase of our national 
wealth arises in the main from three 
different sources. It arises (1) from 
an increase in the produce of the 
soil and the rocks (of grain, animals 
weaving materials, and fruits, and 
of coal, iron, and other metals), or 
from a diminution in the cost of 
production thereof; (2) from an 
increase in the amount of goods 
which we manufacture and export, 
or in a diminished cost in the 
manufacture of them; and (8) 
from a profitable investment of 
our spare capital in the construc- 
tion of railways and such like en- 
terprises abroad. The ‘ Economist’ 
reckons that our annual savings 
amount to £130,000,000, and the 
lowest computation is £80,000,000, 
It is impossible to conjecture the 
total income of the country; but 
the contributions made to it by the 
profits on our foreign trade are rapid- 
y on the increase. It is true, 
the returns of our export trade do 
not indicate with perfect accuracy 
the amount of profits arising from 


it. There may be over-production, 
causing a glut in the foreign mar- 
kets, and consequently a fall of 
prices, and less profit to our ex- 
porting merchants. Such was the 
case in 1860, but, by good-luck, it 
was quickly righted by the sudden 


dearth of cotton g which fol- 
lowed. It is also to be noted, that 
during the last two and a half. years, 
the profits of our exporting manu- 
facturers have not been in the same 
proportion to the value of goods 
exported as formerly. The great in- 
crease in the cost of the raw materi- 
als must be taken into account. It 
is only upon the manufacture of 
these materials that we derive a 





* Previous to 1854, the official returns of the value of our Imports are.of no use 
as showing their real value; for the scale of prices by which the official value was 
determined was fixed so far back as 1698, and has long ceased to represent the true 


value of the articles. 


But the official value serves to show the fluctuations in 


tity. And as for several years after 1854, both the “‘ official” and the “real” value 
of the Imports were published, we are enabled to observe the difference between 
these (the real value being about 2-7ths greater é¢han the official); and by apply 
this ratio to the returns for the fourteen years previous to 1854, we have presen 
(in the prefixed table) our Imports for these years at their real value, or at least at 
an approximation to it sufficiently correct for our purpose. 
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profit; and as the declared value 
of our exports includes the cost of 
the raw material, as well as the cost 
and profit of manufacture, it’ is ob- 
vious that when the raw material 
rises in price, the proportion of our 
profit to the total value of the goods 
exported will be reduced. Ootton 
is now fully treble the price it was 
in 1860 ; so that, although the value 
of exported cotton goods last year 
was only 10 per cent less than in 
1860, the diminution in the profits 
of our manufacturers will greatly 
exceed this proportion. The guan- 
tity of the goods exported is a bet- 
ter criterion of the profits of our 
manufacturers than the value of 
the goods,—the value being largely 
affected by fluctuations in the cost 
of the raw material, It is the 
quantity of their manufacture (in 
other words, the amount of work 


- which they get to do) that chiefly 


‘ 


regulates the profits of the mill- 
owners ; and, we need hardly say, it 
is likewise the quantity of our manu- 
factures which indicates the amount 
of employment furnished to our peo- 
ple. Although the value of cot- 
ton exports this year promises even 
to exceed that of 1869, neither the 
profits ‘of our manufacturers, nor 
the amount of employment for our 
operatives, will be nearly so great 
as they were four years ago. 

Let us analyse the Board of Trade 
returns, and show’in detail of what 
our traffic with foreign countr:es 
consists, The Imports are what we 
buy,—the Exports are what we sell. 
Of the 249 millions’ worth of goods 
which we imported last year, two 
fifths (103 millions) consisted of 
materials for our manufactures: of 
which amount fully one-half con- 
sisted of cotton, and rather Jess than 
one-half of wool, silk, flax and 
hemp, hides, oil and tallow, metals, 
indigo, and saltpetre. The other 


great branch of our imports consists 
of food and stimulants, or luxuries, 
for the subsistence of our people, 
and forms nearly one-third (79 mil- 
lions) of our whole imports. Of 
this amount one-half consists of the 
necessaries of life—grain and flour, 
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bacon, butter, cheese and rice; the 
other half of what may be called 
luxuries—sugar, tea, coffee, wine 
and spirits, tobacco and fruit., The 
remaining portion of our imports 
consists of wood, for house and ship 
building. and furniture, manufac- 
tured articles of dress &. We im- 
port twice as much. cotton as corn, 
and twice as much corn as wool. 
Next, as to Exports. Of the 146} 
millions’ worth of goods which we 
sold to other countries last year, 
fully two thirds (100 milliofis) con- 
sisted of articles manufactured by 
us out of foreign materials—the 
cotton goods alone amounting in 
value to 474 millions; and less than 
one-third of materials of our own 
production (raw or manufactured), 
chiefly metals and coal. Cotton 
goods form the largest portion of our 
exports, and next to them metals, 
and metal goods,—the former’ con- 
stituting one-third, and the latter 
one-fourth, of the whole of our ex- 
ports. We export twice as much 
cotton as woollen goods, and twice 
as much woollen as linen. The 
total value of the metals and metal 
goods exported last year was 83 mil- 
lions, but we cannot claim: all this 
as the produce of our own materials, 
seeing that we imported four mil- 
lions’ worth of metals (chiefly cop- 
per) from other countries. It. is 
also to be observed that while we 
import about 90 millions’ worth of 
cotton, wool, silk, flax, hemp, and 
hides, we only export articles manu- 
factured from these materials to an 
equal value: and as the value of 
the manufactured article may (even 
with the present high prices of the 
raw material) be stated at almost 
double that of the raw material, 
we may infer that nearly one-half 
of these imports afte consumed in 
the manufacture of clothing for 
our own people. If this be correct, 
about 40 millions’ worth of the 
textile fabrics imported, are re- 
quired by us for clothing. Thus, 
in addition to the produce of our 
own country, we import 75: mil- 
lions’ worth of food, and 40 millions’ 
worth of the raw materials of cloth- 
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ing, besides nearly 20 millions’ worth 
of other goods, consisting of articles 
of dress and for household use, 
and wood for building and furni- 
ture: —in all, 135 millions’ worth 
of foreign goods are consumed by 
us annually, simply in maintaining 
our present highly comfortable ex- 
istence.* 

The two largest items in our 
imports — namely, cotton and corn 
—are also the most variable, alike 
as regards quantity and price. The 
variations of the one are due ‘to 
natural, and of the other to politi- 
cal causes. The state of the wea- 
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ther, the favourable or unfavour- 
able nature of the season, deter- 
mines whether our harvest is a 
good or bad one; and the differ- 
ence in value between a very good 
and a very bad harvest is at least 
twenty millions sterling. In other 
words, in a very bad year we have 
to buy of our neigbours twenty 
millions more corn than when our 
harvest is decidedly good. This 
makes an enormous difference in 
the national balance-sheet. The 
outlay of the farmer is the same in 
a bad year as in a good one; the 
expenses of cultivation are a fixed 





* The following is a list of the chief articles imported and exported by us in 
1863, arranged under descriptive heads :— 


Inports. 
For Food— 
Corn & Flour, £26,000,000 
Bacon, Butter, 


Cheese, 8,800,000 
Rice, 1,866,000 
Sugar, 12,367,000 
Tea, 10,666,000 
Coffee, 4,155,000 
Wine, 4,500,000 
Spirits, 1,700,000 
Tobacco, 3,000,000 
Fruit, 1,562,000 
£74,616,000 
For Household Use— * 
Oil and Tallow, 
(say) £4,000,000 
Paper, 342,000 
4,342,000 
Articles of Dress— 
Breadstuffs, 
Ribbons, &c., £5,600,000 5,600,000 
For Building and Furniture— 
weed, , : ‘ 10,760,000 
For Manufactures— 
Cotton, £57,800,000 
Wool, . ‘ 13,900,000 
Silk,'. . 9,370,000 
Flax and Hemp, 6,150,000 
Metals, P 4,000,000 
Hides, 2,780,000 
Indigo, 2,400,000 


Oil and Tallow, 





(say) 2,500,000 
Seeds, Flax and 
Linseed, . 8,370,000 
Saltpetre, 1,100,000 
———— 102,870,000 
For the Farm—- 
Guano, £2,660,000 
Oilseed Cake, 660,000 
—_—§ _ 3,820,000 
201,508,000 
Articles not included, 47,474,942 


Total, £248,982,942 
VOL, XCVI.—NO. DLXXXVIII, 





Exports. , 
Manufactured from Foreign Material— 
Cotton Goods of 





all kinds, £47,400,000 
Woollen do. 21,000,000 
Linen do. 9,000,000 
Metals, (say) 8,100,000 
Haberdashery, 4,360,000 
aperet & Slops, 2,800,000 
Silk do., 8,000,000 
Leather do., 2,230,000 
Jute do., 400,000 
Hats, 440,000 
Furniture, . 800,000 
Gunpowder, 460,000 
Sugar, refined, 500,000 
£99,990,000 
Of our own Materials— 
Iron and other 
Metals, Cut- 
lery, Ma- 
chinery, &c., £25,000,000 
Coal, . 3,700,000 
Earthenware, 1,834,000 
Soda, 867,000 
Glass, 750,000 
Soap, 250,000 
Beer, - 1,776,000 
Spirits, * “454,000 
Stationery and 
Paper, 900,000 
Books, 457,000 
Bags, é 550,000 
36,038,000 
£136,028,000 
Articles not included in 
this Classification, 10,461,768 
£146,489,768 
24 
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charge, but the return depends on 
the skies and the weather. A fine 
summer is worth twenty millions 
in hard cash to this country, besides 
the many other less direct benefits 
which it brings. Father Sol is a 
very potent deity, whose favours 
we cannot afford to slight. His 
rays are a veritable shower of gold. 
He is fickle, it is true, though not 
quite so fickle as of yore; and we 
may hope for some slight improve- 
ment still, when by draining and 
planting or clearing we have ren- 
dered our Isles a more pleasant spot 
for him to look upon. Of late 
years the variations in the amount 
of corn imported have been unusu- 
ally great. In 1859 the amount 
imported was not quite £18,000,000 ; 
in the two following years it rose 
to 314 and 34% millions; in 1862 
to 37% millions, more than double 
what it was in ’59 ; last year it was 
£26,000,000, and this year it pro- 
mises to be as much, 

The variations in the import of 
cotton during the same years have 
been still more remarkable.  In- 
deed the changes connected with 
the late cotton crisis are the most 
astounding of their kind that could 
well be imagined. A civil war in 
America suddenly sealed up the 
region from which we derived five- 
sixths of our supply of cotton ; by 
far the most important branch of 
our manufacturing industry was 
smitten with paralysis ; a large 
portion of the clothing of mankind 

1860. 
Quantity imported, cwts., 12,419,096 
rice, £35,756,889 


From United States, £30,069,306 
From other countries, 5,687 ,583 
The startling change in the chan- 
nels of commerce is here visible at 
a glance. In 1860, the United 
States sent us five-sixths of our 
supply of cotton, and now they 
send us next to none—only one- 
sixtieth of their former amount. 
On the other hand, the rest of the 
world has increased its rate of sup- 
ly tenfold — sending us 554 mil- 
a worth of cotton, in place of 
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became suddenly very scarce and 
dear ; and a great alteration took 
place in the channels of commerce, 
The old cotton fields being blocked 
up, new areas of cultivation were 
opened. Instead of drawing our 
supplies from, and sending our 
money to, the West, we have been 
drawing our cotton from, and send- 
ing our money to, the East. India, 
Egypt, and Turkey are now fertil- 
ised by the golden stream which 
previously poured into the United 
States. We need not speak of the 
manner in which the great calamity 
of the cotton famine has been borne 
by this country. We need not 
describe the admirable patience of 
the suffering operatives, nor the 
magnificent charity displayed by 
the nation at large on their behalf. 
But it may truly be said that the 
manner in which the calamity has 
been met and surmounted has as- 
tonished even ourselves. A branch 
of industry which employs _half-a- 
million of operatives, and whose 
products constitute one-third of our 
export trade, was suddenly para- 
lysed ; yet the general prosperity 
of the country hardly experienced 
a check, and already our export 
trade is rushing ahead again at its 
former rate of increase. Let any 
one study the following brief sta- 
tistics of our cotton trade during 
the last four years, and he will dis- 
cern how vast have been the changes 
produced by the blockade of the 
American ports :— 
1861. 1862. 1863. 

11,223,078 4,678,333 5,973,422 
£38,453,398 £81,093,045 £56,277,953 


£26,570,399 £1,291,977 £644,138 

12,082,999 29,871,768 55,633,815 

the 54 which it sent in 1860. An- 
other change which is strikingly 
shown in the above figures is that 
of price. Although the quantity of 
cotton imported fell from 12} mil- 
lion cwts. in 1860 to only 4} in 1862, 
the price which we paid for cotton 
in the latter year was almost as 
great as in the former. And last 
year, although the quantity imported 
was less than one-half what we 
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imported in 1860, we paid upwards 
of one-half more for it! So enor- 
mous has been the increase in the 
price of cotton caused by the dearth 
on the one hand, and on the other 
by the general prosperity of the 
nations, which seems* to admit of 
their buying cotton clothing freely, 
even at unusually high prices. In 
truth, it must be allowed that some 
circumstances connected with the 
late cotton crisis have sufficed great- 
ly to moderate its bad effects, In 
1860 and beginning of ’61, the South- 
ern States, seeing a blockade ap- 
proaching, hurried up every bale of 
cotton which they had on hand; this 
enormous amount was as speedily 
worked up by our manufacturers ; 
and the consequence was, that a 
great glut ensued in the markets of 
the world.t In ordinary circumstan- 
ces this glut would have produced 
a severe crisis in our cotton trade, 
and extensive failures would cer- 
tainly have occurred. But, as events 
turned out, the over-production of 
1860 proved a fortunate thing for 
our manufactures; for a considerable 
portion of the goods manufactured 
at low prices in that year, after- 
wards sold at very high prices in 
1862-3. The cotton trade is still in 
a transition state, and fresh changes 
will assuredly take place as soon as 
peace is re-established in the United 
States; but these changes will be 
on the side of plenty; and however 
injurious they may perhaps be to 
India and the other cotton fields 
recently opened, they cannot fail 
to be highly advantageous to this 
country. This at least ought to be 
the result. But it behooves our 
manufacturers to bear in mind that 
a comparatively small amount of 
production when prices are at their 
present exorbitant height will pro- 
duce a glut as certainly as a much 
larger production will do in ordi- 


nary times. An amount of pro- 
duction which may be healthy when 
prices are low, becomes altogether 
excessive if carried on when prices 
are high. In 1860-61, the glut was 
caused by cotton goods being too 
plentiful; but, let it be remem- 
bered, a similar glut may be pro- 
duced simply from the goods being 
too dear. In 1860-61, the quantity 
of goods manufactured was greater 
than people required,—now, we fear, 
the price of the goods is greater than 
our customers at large can afford to 
pay. The proper remedy for this, 
we think, ought to be sought not 
in a diminution of production, but 
in a determined stand on the part 
of the manufacturers against the 
present exorbitant prices charged 
for raw cotton, which are quite un- 
justified by the real requirements 
and prospects of the trade. 

Let us now see the kind of pro- 
duce which each country sends us, 
and the commodities which each 
takes from us. China sends raw silk 
and tea; India sends cotton, indigo, 
and rice. We get our spices from the 
Philippine Islands, and almost all 
our coffee from Ceylon. We get a 
portion of our cotton from Egypt; 
hides chiefly from the Pampas of 
Buenos Ayres; wool chiefly from 
Australia and the Cape; wood from 
the northern countries of America 
and Europe; flax and tallow from 
Russia; corn chiefly from the United 
States and Russia ; and the precious 
metals from Australia, California, 
Mexico and the Andes of Peru. 
Of our exports we send beer to 
India and Australia; coal to many 
places to supply coaling-stations for 
steam-vessels, but chiefly to France. 
We send cotton-yarn for manufac- 
ture to India, Holland, and Ger- 
many; and cotton piece-goods to 
India and China, Turkey, Egypt, 
the United States, and Brazil. Our 





* We say “seems,” because the Eastern markets are still heavy; and altho 
the old cheap stocks of 1860-61 have been cleared off, we think it doubtful how far 
the new and dear stocks will be taken into general constimption. 

+ The exports of cotton goods from this country during the last seven years have 


been, in round numbers, as follows: 
1857. 


861. 1862. 1868. 


1858. 1859. 1860. 1 
£29,000,000 £43,000,000 £48,000,000 £51,960,000 £46,600,000 £36,134,000 £47,000,000 
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hardwares and cutlery go chiefly to 
Australia, India, and the United 
States ; and our woollen and worsted 
goods to the United States, India 
and China, Germany, British North 
America and Australia. The ma- 
terial of war — cannon, rifles, and 
gunpowder—we send to any coun- 
try which, unhappily for itself, may 
stand in need of them. 

As the amount of our imports 
shows, we are good customers to the 
world at large. Having seen the 
kind of goods which each country 
takes from or sends to us, let us in- 
dicate the countries with which the 
greatest amount of our trade is car- 
ried on. Of the 249 millions’ worth 
of goods which we imported last 
year, 84} came from our own pos- 
sessions (7. ¢., our colonies and In- 
dia); from France, 24; United 
States, 194; Egypt, 16}; Germany, 
13}; China, 13; Russia, 12}. Thus 
our own possessions send us fully 
one-third of our imports; France, 
the United States, Egypt, Germany, 
and China, send rather more than 
another third; and of the remain- 
ing 774 millions, Russia and Hol- 
land send us fully 27 per cent. 
Arabia and Persia figure lowest in 
the list. In 1862, Persia sent us £5 
worth of goods, Arabia nothing; 
in 1863 Arabia sent us £2 worth of 
goods, and Persia nothing. Japan 
sends a million. 

The same countries which sell to 
us the greatest amount of goods are 
also (though not quite in the same 
order) those which buy from us the 
most. Of the 146 million of our 
exports last year, our own posses- 
sions purchased 51 millions’ worth ; 
the United States, 15; Germany, 
13}; France, 83; Turkey, (exclusive 
of Egypt), nearly 7; and Holland, 6}. 
Arabia and Persia again figure low- 
est in the list; in some years taking 
nothing at all, in others a thousand 
pounds or so—less than the amount 
of goods sent to our consuls and em- 
bassy. These two coumtries, doubt- 
less, take very little from us; but 
the infinitesimal appearance which 
they make in the Board of Trade 
returns is greatly owing to their 


want of good and accessible sea- 
ports, in consequence of which the 
goods which they take from -us are 
conveyed to them overland, and 
figure in ers of other coun- 
tries. Our “Own possessions, it will 
be seen, are as good customers to 
us in the buying as in the selling. 
They take from us fully, one-third 
of our exports; the United States, 
Germany, France, Turkey, and Hol- 
land take another third; and the 


remaining third is taken in various . 


proportions by the other countries 
of the world. These facts bring 
out in a very clear light the im- 
portance to us of our colonies and 
possessions. The whole cost of our 
colonies to the British exchequer is 
barely three and a quarter millions 
sterling, of which sum about a mil- 
lion is absorbed by our military 
stations of Malta and Gibraltar; 
while India costs us nothing at all, 
and, moreover, furnishes .a profit- 
able sphere of action for our adven- 
turous youth, who in due time 
bring home with them their gains. 
India at present buys annually 20 
millions’ “worth of goods from us, 
and Australia 124. 


We are the great carriers of the: 


world. Thirty thousand ships sail- 
ing under the flag, or bearing the 
cargoes of England, says Mr. Cob- 
den, are ever on the seas, going and 
coming from all parts of the globe. 
The once solitary and unnavigated 
surface of ocean is now whitened 
with the sails and tossed by the 
paddles of countless vessels. Not 
promiscuously do these white- 
winged ships dot the expanse of 
ocean, but following and crossing 
and meeting one another on regular 
highways, which men have found, 
not made, on the deep. We make 
roads with vast labour on land, — 
we find them made for us at sea, 
in the great currents which wind 
through the deep, and the steady, 
blowing winds which traverse: in 
similar fashion the realms of air. 
From the Thames, the Mersey, the 
Tyne, the Humber, and the Clyde, 
argosies and commercial armadas 
are ever leaving, and jostle in our es. 
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tuaries with similar squadrons mak- 
ing to port.* The shores of these 
estuaries, lined with miles of docks 
and building-yards, ring with the 
clang of hammers ; and vast ribs of 
wood and iron, curving upwards 
from still vaster keels, show where 
leviathan vessels are being got 
ready for their adventurous career. 
As we watch the launch of these 
vessels,—still more as we see them 
setting off with fuil-spread sails or 
smoking funnels, for all parts of the 
world — to China or the Cape, to 
the St. Lawrence or La Plata, to the 
North Sea or the Mexican Gulf, or 
to double the wintry promontory of 
Cape Horn on their way to the 
guano islands of Peru or the golden 
shores of California, — we think of 
icebergs and sunken reefs, of ty- 
phoons and tornadoes, as well as of 
fair winds and sunny seas. All 
the year round, a ceaseless stream 
of oceab-traffic is flowing to and from 
our shores. Last year 90,310 ves- 
sels with cargoes entered or left 
our ports, carrying on the foreign 
trade of the country.t Of this 
shipping, British and colonial ves- 
sels exceeded the foreign in number 
by one-fourth, and in tonnage (our 
ships being a half larger) by nearly 
two to one. 

In regard to the amount of Brit- 
ish shipping, we find accurate in- 
formation in the official register. 
In the homef{ trade, employed 
on our coasts in conveying goods 
and passengers from port to port, 
we have 11,000 sailing vessels, 
averaging 75 tons burden each, 
and employing 40,000 men ; be- 
sides 450 steam-vessels, averaging 
240 tons burden each, and employ- 
ing 7000 men. Engaged partly in 
home and partly in foreign trade, 
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we have 1500 sailing vessels, averag- 
ing 160 tons each, and employing 
10.000 men; besides 90 steamers, 
averaging 830 tons burden, and em- 
ploying 1700 men. In the purely 
foreign trade we have upwards of 
7000 sailing vessels, averaging 480 
tons each, and employing 100,000 
men ; also uj wards of 500 steam- 
ships, of the average burden of 645 
tons, and employing 20,000 men. 
Thus, in our home and _forei 
trade, taken together, we have Pd 
20,000 ships, with a tonnage of 
44 millions, and employing 175,000 
men, Both classes of our ships, both 
steam and sailing, are regularly in- 
creasing in numbers, but much the 
greater ratio of increase is in the 
number of steamers. In both kinds 
of vessels, too, there is a steady in- 
crease in size. Comparing the pre- 
sent amount of our shipping with 
what it was in 1850, we find that 
we have eleven per cent more ships, 
forty-four per cent more tonnage, 
and fifteen per cent more men. 
Moreover, a great economy has of 
late been. effected in the working of 
the vessels. Since 1850, there has 
been a reduction of one-fifth in the 
number of men required for a cer- 
tain amount of tonnage; so that 
our 175,000 seamen now work an 
amount of shipping which would 
have required 220,000 men in 1850. 
The last feature of our trade which 
remains to be noticed is the traffic 
in the precious metals. It is a cu- 
rious, and at first sight a puzzling 
one. Itis so, at least, to those who 
fancy that the receipt or export of 
the precious metals is an indication 
of a country’s gains or losses. Gold 
and silver in large quantities are 
constantly pouring into this country, 
and flying off again. The native 





* The amount of the export trade from the twelve chief ports of the United 
Kingdom in 1862 was as follows :—Liverpool, £50,297,185 ; London, £31,523,812; 
Hull, £11,916,375 ; Glasgow and Greenock, £6,096,228 ; Southampton, £3,379,508 ; 
Newcastle, £1,968,118 ; Leith, £1,298,099 ; Bristol, £298,260; Cork, £132,130 ; 


Dublin, £48,777 ; Belfast, £4188. 


+ This statement shows clearly the vast amount of shipping employed in our 
trade ; but it is not a guide to the number of separate ships employed—seeing that 
many of them make double or treble voyages, and are entered anew each time. 

¢ The ‘home trade” includes our own coasts, together with the ports between 


Brest and the mouth of the Elbe, 
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countries of the precious metals, 
Australia, Mexico, and California 
(through the United States), send 
us a large portion of their annual 
produce ; and we send it off again, 
chiefly to Turkey, Egypt, and India. 
There is also a constant flux and 
reflux of the precious metals be- 
tween England and the other coun- 
tries of Europe, especially between 
is country and France. During 
last five years we got 18 
millions of gold and silver from 
France, and we sent thither nearly 
49 millions, But of the balance 
of 22 millions thus apparently ac- 
quired by France, a considerable 
portion simply took its way through 
that country via Marseilles, to the 
East. No less than 1404 millions 
sterling of the precious metals were 
imported into England during the 
last five years, and 138 millions were 
exported ; so that of the enormous 
quantity which we received, only 
two and a half millions remained 
with us. How was this? What 
became of the 138 millions which 
no sooner reached our shores than 
it went off again? We made the 
best possible use of it. We sent it 
abroad chiefly to purchase materials 
for our industry ; and the goods 
manufactured from these materials 
we in turn sent abroad, selling them 
to other countries. Thus we send 
away our gold in order that we may 
make a profit on the materials which 
the gold purchases. It is a fair ex- 
change. The foreign country gets 
the value of its goods in gold, and 
we get the value of our gold in 
goods. But these goods, by being 
manufactured and re-exported, not 
only give employment to our people, 
but enable us to make a profit 
which we could not do by keeping 
the gold. 

There are some countries which 
export more goods and less bullion 
than they import; and there is an- 
other class of countries which re- 
gularly export less goods and more 
bullion than they import. India 


is an example of the one class—the 
gold and silver-producing countries, 
Australia, California, and Mexico, 
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of the other. The goods which we 
get from the former are taken by 
the latter ; the bullion which we 
get from the latter is taken by the 
former. Each exports what it can 
best spare ; and, dealing with both, 
we pay the one by sending to it the 
produce of the other. A drain of 
gold upon any country may be oc- 
casioned simply by a change in the 
channels of trade. For example, as 
long as we drew our cotton supplies 
from the United States, gold was 
hardly needed in the trade, because 
the United States took from us 
other goods of equal value ; whereas 
now, when we get our cotton from 
India, Egypt, and other countries 
which take less goods from us than 
we buy from them, we have to pay 
away a very large amount of bullion 
every year. Yet there is not a loss 
in the one case any more than in 
the other. The influx or efflux of 
bullion is no sign of a country’s 
gain or loss.. Australia is constantly 
sending away her gold, and is grow- 
ing rich by the process. Her whole 
prosperity depends on her parting 
with the gold: it would be the 
worst evil that could befal her if 
she were compelled to keep it. The 
‘Economist,’ as we have said, reckons 
the annual savings of the United 
Kingdom at the astounding sum of 
£130,000,000. What is there in 
the flow of bullion to show for this ? 
In one year (if the ‘ Economist’ be 
correct) the capital of the country 
increases by a sum which is nearly 
equal to the whole amount of the 
precious metals which came to our 
shores during the last five years — 
yet of that amount all that remained 
with us was only two millions and 
a half! If the import and aecumu- 
lation of the precious metals were 
a test of national progress in wealth, 
then India should be making greater 
gains every year than England and 
all Europe put together. The ebb 
and flow of the precious metals, 
therefore, is no indication whatever 
of the amount of a nation’s gains 
or losses, It is an event which in- 
dicates nothing but itself,—namely, 
that payments in bullion are being 
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made: and nothing can be predi- 
cated therefrom as to the relative 
condition of the sender or receiver. 

An influx of bullion may be 
equally a sign of gain and a sign of 
indebtedness. Suppose the Govérn- 
ment of any country—say Russia— 
raises a foreign loan of ten or twenty 
millions; then to that extent, or 
nearly so, the precious metals are 
drawn from other countries and 
poured into Russia. Is that any 
sign that Russia is increasing in 
wealth, or that the balance of trade 
is in her favour? No, certainly: it 
is a sign of neither of these things. 
The indebtedness of Russia is only 
increased thereby. Or again, of 
the immense savings which we make 
annually, suppose our capitalists 
resolve to devote ten or twenty 
millions sterling to the construction 
of railways or suchlike enterprises, 
in foreign countries, which will 
yield a good profit. Thereupon the 
precious metals leave our shores in 
great quantity; but are we losers 
thereby? Would the money be 
sent abroad if it were not to get 
larger profits than the senders can 
get at home?—and does not the 
annual interest, or dividends, on 
the sums thus invested abroad come 
back to us regularly, to increase the 
profits or income of our people? 
Finally, the coming and going of 
the precious metals may be a sign 
neither of gain nor of loss, but 
simply of the amount of trade 
which a country is carrying on. 
The precious metals pass through 
this country as through a sieve; 
and the immense quantities that 
thus come and go are simply one of 
the consequences of our extensive 
trade. To a large extent our mer- 
chants act as intermediaries be- 
tween countries which have little 
commercial relation with one an- 
other. For example, Australian 
and Mexican merchants order goods 
from China or India, between which 
countries and their own there is 
little or no direct trade, and conse- 
quently no bills of exchange in 
which payment can be made; 
moreover, gold is not money in 
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China, and hardly yet is it a 
legal tender in India. Therefore 
these Australian and Mexican mer- 
chants give the China or Indian 
exporters bills “upon some well- 
known firm in London, and send 
bullion to London to meet these 
bills when due. The exporters on 
their part at once get these bills 
discounted at their banks in Cal- 
cutta or Shanghai, where the pro- 
duce is placed to their account; and 
the bills themselves are sent by 
post to London to the parties on 
whom they are drawn, and who 
thereupon have to make payment. 
Now, as these bills on London are 
always in excess of our bills on 
India and China, the balance has 
to be sent out in the precious 
metals: and thus the bullion which 
comes to us from the gold and silver 
producing countries for the most 
part simply rests here as at an en- 
trepét, and is quickly sent off to 
the East. Only, the gold must first 
be exchanged for silver in Europe, 
as it is silver only that is current 
money in India and China. It is 
only in making such payments that 
the precious metals are of any use 
to trade. Their use is to effect 
purchases or payments which can- 
not be accomplished by the ordinary 
means of bills of exchange. In 
such cases only are the precious 
metals needed. Indeed, the use of 
the precious metals is even more 
restricted than this. When there 
is a want of bills of exchange, goods 
may be sent abroad instead alike 
of bills and of gold. These goods 
are then sold in the foreign market, 
and with the proceeds the English 
merchant pays: his foreign creditor, 
without a single sovereign having 
left this country. Instead of send- 
ing specie from this country, he 
buys it abroad. with goods,—paying 
his creditor out of the stock of specie 
held in the creditor’s own country. 
Gold is sent abroad only when it 
suits the interest of the sender to 
do so. Hence, to place restrictions 


on the export of gold, is simply 
to compel our traders to send goods 
at a bad bargain when they could 
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send gold at a good one. It is an 
interference with the liberty of 
trade. It is an antiquated system, 
and yet it is the principle which 
underlies almost aM the operations 
of the Bank of England. For ex- 
ample, in November, the Bank re- 
fused to discount the bills of cot- 
ton merchants simply because the 
proceeds of these bills were meant 
to be sent abroad in the shape of 
specie. 

The movements of gold are like 
those of a cheque which is never 
cancelled. The man to whom gold 
is paid can make no profit by keep- 
ing; he passes it on to another, 
who for the same reason acts like- 
wise and so on,—the gold sufficing 
to make payments, as a cheque 
does, and, like a cheque, having no 
other use. If a man pa¥s another 
with a bill of exchange, the receiver 
may keep it for several months,— 
for it is equivalent to an interest- 
bearing security; but no one keeps 
gold or cheques, for they are sterile. 
Gold is profitless unless it circulate: 
to circulate is its grand use and its 
normal habit. And as it circulates, 
flitting from country to country, 
making payments or purchases, and 
circling back again, a momentary 
ebb of the precious metal may oc- 
cur in one country while a plethora 
is produced in another. But this 
is merely transitory—a state of un- 
stable equilibrium—which is over in 
a few weeks’ time. Why, then, 
should these temporary ebbs of gold 
put us in a flutter? And yet, when 
they occur, we actually allow them 
to shake down our whole fabrics of 
trade and industry. 

Any merchant can get these pre- 
cious metals, whether for export or 
import, in the same way as he 
gets cotton or iron. He may order 
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gold from Australia just as he orders 
cotton from India, Or, with less 
trouble, he can buy bills on any 
place he likes, and order the pro- 
ceeds of the bills to be sent home 
to him in specie: and he will only, 
have to pay freightage on this 
specie the same as he pays it on 
other commodities. So much ela- 
borate nonsense is talked on this 
subject and on “the exchanges” 
that one is apt to think that the 
precious metals ought to be styled 
the ‘‘mysterious metals.” Yet 
there is no mystery either in their 
influence or their movements. 
They can be dealt in like other 
commodities — bought and sold in 
the same way as sugar, soap, or 
tea. 

The statistics of our trade which 
have now been passed in review, 
exhibit, in a startling manner, our 
dependence upon other countries. 
We are dependent upon them alike 
for food, for clothing, and for em- 
ployment. Our dependence for 
clothing may seem a small matter, 
though it is not; but our depend- 
ence for food and employment is 
unquestionably a very serious affair. 
If Mr. Caird is right in estimating 
the consumption of our people at 
twenty million quarters of wheat, 
then, during the last four years 
(when the average annual importa- 
tion has exceeded twelve million 
quarters) eighteen millions of our 
population — three-fifths of the na- 
tion — have been dependent for - 
grain-food upon foreign countries. 
But even taking the most favour- 
able estimate that can be formed, it 
appears, on the average of years, 
that not less than one-third of our 
population is dependent upon 
grain-supplies from abroad.* This 
is irrespective of the nine millions’ 





* As, unfortunately, there are no agricultural returns for England and Scotland, 
a reasonable conjecture is the only approximation to correctness which can be made 


in estimating the amount of wheat consumed by our people. 


Twenty years ago it 


was assumed that, on an average, one quarter of wheat was consumed per head. 


This would give a total consumption of 30 million quarters. 
The truth may lie between these different 
There can be no doubt that wheat bread is more in use by the lower 


it at only two-thirds of that amount. 
estimates, 


Mr. Caird estimates 


classes than it formerly was; the consumption of wheat in manufactures in the 
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worth of animal food which we im- 
port, and two millions’ worth of 
rice — necessaries of life; and, over 
and above, there are thirty-six mil- 
lions’ worth of sugar, tea, coffe, 
wines, &c. — which were luxuries in 
former times, but which have now 
become part of the ordinary diet of 
the people. Next, as to our de- 
pendence upon other countries for 
employment. We annually import 
about 120 millions’ worth of mate- 
rials, the working up of which, in 
factories or other workshops, gives 
employment to probably a million 
and a half of operatives, many of 
whom have families dependent on 
‘them. This is a startling picture, 
but it has two sides. In one as- 
pect, it is the greatest eulogy which 
could be pronounced upon our en- 
terprise and greatness. Our little 
islands no longer suffice for fs. 
Our energies have far overpassed 
their limits. There is room for us 
to live and work here—that is all. 
These islands are our house and 
garden, but our farm is detached. 
Or rather, we have no farm of our 
own, but draw our supplies from 
the farms of all our neighbours. 
We live upon the world, We have 
made so much money by generations 
of industry, and we employ our 
capital so well in ‘trade and in other 
profitable investments abroad, that 
we can command supplies of all we 
want from all parts of the world. 
On thesother hand, what would be 
the consequences of a blockade? 
Would it not wither us up at once, 
as if the national life had been smit- 
ten with paralysis? Would not our 
greatness fare like Jonah’s gourd, 
which perished in a_ night by 
the gnawing of a little worm? 
We say these things not in alarm, 
or despondency. But it is well 
that a consideration of these things 
should incite us to renewed zeal in 
projects which are at present too 
little regarded. England, if she 
preserve her greatness, must always 
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be dependent upon other countries ; 
and, so far as regards trade and 
employment, that dependence must 
continue to increase. But at least 
let us strive to’ lessen our depen- 
dence upon foreign countries for 
food. Large tracts of ground, now 
lying waste, may yet be cultivated. 
Even between London and South- 
ampton, in the finest part of Eng- 
land, there are wide expanses of 
level moorland, such as in the low- 
lands of Scotland would quickly be 
brought into profitable cu'tivation. 
The waste of our sewage, which is 
a disgrace to our civilisation, will 
ere long, we trust, give place to an 
economy which will work wonders, 
and make many a blade of corn 
grow where none ever grew before. 
The steam-plough, also, will do 
something, partly by lessening the 
cost of working the soil, but still 
more by working it deeper than is 
possible with horses. Finally, we 
ought to take measures to stock all 
our rivers and lakes amply with 
fish. A very large portion of the 
food of China consists of fresh-water 
fish,—yet in this country it is as 
rare as if it were a costly luxury, 
and by millions of our people is not 
tasted once in the year. Let us 
hope, then, that the future, among 
the other good things it may have 
in store—will see the sewage of our 
great towns, instead of being wasted 
in poisoning our rivers, applied in 
fertilising streams to the soil, — the 
steam-plough in general use, — our 
level waste-lands reclaimed, — our 
lakes and rivers amply stocked with 
fish,—and the luxury of oyster-beds 
plentifully established on our coasts. 
Such measures are called fur by the 
necessities of our position. They - 
are urgently needed to lessen, or at 
least to arrest the progress of, our 
perilous dependence upon other 
countries for food—a dependence 
which. every year is increasing, and 
which, if the proper measures be 
not taken, must continue to increase 





form of starch must likewise have largely increased: and looking to these facts, as 
well as to the enormous quantity of wheat now annually imported into this country, 
we cannot but think that Mr. Caird’s estimate is too low. 
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with the spread of luxury and the 
growth of the population. 

These are considerations for the 
Government and for the general 
community. All that our trading 
classes have to think of is to ex- 
tend their operations, and to do so 
in as profitable a manner as they 
can. But they have apprehensions 
of their own—perils which primari- 
ly affect themselves, although the 
whole community ultimately suffers 
along with them. The present 
year has been commercially pros- 
perous almost beyond exampfe : 
yet shadows, as if of coming ca- 
lamity, have ever and anon flitted 
across the sunny scene, and ever 
and anon our commercial classes 
have been filled with forebodings. 
The City of Gold has been trou- 
bled. In Tennysonian phrase, “ its 
dreams are bad.” The ease with 
which evil reports find currency is 
symptomatic of the prevailing ner- 
vousness. Only a week or two ago 
—in the beginning of September— 
there was a panic on "Change. The 


failure of several extensive firms was* 


said to be impending, and the money 
market was seriously affected. The 
alarming report was without foun- 
dation; in part, at least, it is be- 
lieved to have been set afloat by 
some unscrupulous jobbers who 
were “bearing” the market. But 
the panic which occurred serves to 
show that the trading community 
is by no means at its ease. Evil 
which all men expect, says the pro- 
verb, never comes, — all men being 
on the alert to prevent it. Let us 
hope that such will be the issue in 
the present case. But at the same 
time let us see what are the dangers 
to which our trade is exposed. 

It is a common saying, in some 
quarters, that the commercial classes 
in this country go mad évery ten 
years. The great crisis of 1825 was 
followed by the minor crisis of 
1837 and ’39, these by the crisis of 
1847, and that in turn by the grand 
crash in 1857. Periodical insanity 
‘is alleged to be the cause of these 
calamities. An ever-recurring mania 
for over-trading is believed to seize 
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upon the commercial classes, and 
hurry them into ruin. This is a 
very bold assumption. A theory 


which supposes insanity on the 
part of the shrewdest and most 
practical portion of the community 
certainly lacks, a priori, the air of 
probability. That, to the parties 
who hold this theory, our commer- 
cial classes seem to perform acts of 
insanity periodically, may be true; 
but may not the appearance of ‘in- 
sanity arise from the acts being 
viewed through a wrong mediun? 
Suppose a person, walking up and 
down in front of our windows, 
always as he passed a particular 
pane of glass appeared to us to be 
grimacing; would it not be sane 
on our part, before questioning his 
sanity, to look whether there were 
no§a flaw in the glass, which made 
him appear to be grimacing, when 
in truth he was walking as soberly 
as usual? The first question, then, 
which naturally suggests itself is, 
Is it the fact that the commercial 
classes of the United Kingdom do 
actually, and in a manner suicidal 
for themselves, go mad every ten 
years ?—or is there not something, 
in the circumstances of the country, 
which at certain periods gives to 
their operations a semblance of 
recklessness, when in reality they 
have no such character? Before 
charging the whole commercial and 
manufacturing classes with fits of 
insanity in over-trading, we think 
it right to ascertain whether there 
be not some element in the case 
which their libellers have over- 
looked, and a _ consideration of 
which may place their conduct in 
a very different light. 

“Over trading” is a charge of 
recent date. The crisis of 1857 
was the first occasion on which 
it was heard. Previous to that, 
another cry had been in vogue to 
account for the recurrence of com- 
mercial crises. They were attri- 
buted to “ over-issues.” That was 


the current theory from the begin- 
ning of the century down to 1844. 
Even in 1847 the old er 
in certain quarters, an 


was heard 
the Bank 
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was blamed for not having “con- 
tracted its issues ””—i.¢., reduced the 
amount of its notes in circulation, 
But that was the last of it. The 
theory would not hold water, and 
it was abandondd. Facts were too 
strong for it, and it became explod- 
ed. Judging by the light of subse- 
quent experience, it seems marvel- 
lous that the theory kept its ground 
so long. From the time of the Bul- 
lion Committee downwards, ‘ over- 
issues ” was the bugbear which con- 
stantly haunted the imagination of 
our currency-doctors, and influenced 
all our legislation on monetary affairs. 
Notably, it was the cause of the 
Bank Acts of 1844-5. The increase 
of the circulation by a million ster- 
ling or so was thought capable of 
producing the most momentous con- 
sequences. It “depreciated” the 
currency, and was the parent of our 
recurrent monetary crises. The 
upholders of the theory, it is true. 
never condescended to establish it 
by a reference to facts. They never 
demonstrated that in any case the 
currency was depreciated, nor did 
they show how such depreciation 
operated in producing our mone- 
tary crises. They could not with 
reason maintain that the converti- 
bility or value of our notes was im- 
paired,—for after the Act of 1819, 
every one who mistrusted the notes 
could take them to the Bank and 
get gold for them; and it is ab- 
surd to suppose that the public, 
with this option open to them, 
would keep the notes in circulation 
if they did not maintain their full 
value in relation to gold. But 
“over-issues’’ was the cry of the 
day; a depreciation of the currency 
was believed to follow every little 
increase in the Bank’s circulation, 
and to occasion all our embarrass- 
ments. The difficulty is to imagine 
how such a theory ever originated. 
What are we to think of it now, 
when, with an addition of 300 


millions sterling of the precious 
metals to the world’s currency, it is 
still doubted by many authorities 
whether there has been any depre- 
ciation of the value of money at 
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ell? Certainly, so far as regards 
the value of money on loan, instead 
of depreciation, there has been a 
most notable increase. 

After the passing of the Act of 
1844 these much dreaded over-issues 
were held to be no longer possible. 
Moreover, attention having been 
given to the subject, it by-and-by 
came to be seen that the importance 
which had been attached to fluctua- 
tions in the amount of the Bank’s 
circulation was quite groundless. 
The old cry was abandoned before 
1857, and no one dreamt of reviv- 
ing it when the great monetary crisis 
of that year occurred. But if the 
Bank Act had rendered our mone- 
tary system perfect, what explana- 
tion was to be given of this new 
calamity? Then it was that the 
theory of ‘‘over-trading” was pro- 
pounded, and it has become as 
current as the cry of “ over- 
issues” used to be. The old cry 
has become exploded,—has the new 
one any better basis of support? 
It does not matter with what 
parties the cry originated—we need 
not speculate whether it was the 
result of an honest belief, or whether 
it was adopted as a convenient 
means of shielding from scrutiny 
our present currency-laws. All that 
we have to concern ourselves with 
is, Is it true? 

What has been may, and, if not 
guarded against, will occur again. 
If over-trading were the cause of 
the terrible calamity of 1857, the 
more fully the fact is investigated 
and exposed the better. If it were 
not, then the sooner we disabuse 
ourselves of the idea, the sooner we 
shall be in a position to discover 
the real cause of our commercial 
disasters. We must get off the 
wrong scent before we can find 
the right one. The question is of 
momentous importance to the wel- 
fare of our trade, and should be put 
beyond the influence of haphazard 
conjectures. In so matter-of-fact a 
department as trade and commerce, 
it behoves. one to eschew mere as- 
sertions and vague generalities. In 
commercial matters, above all things, 
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let us have precision. Now, if over- 
trading were the cause of the dis- 
asters of 1857, what was the amount 
of it, and when did it begin? In 
the simmer of that year—as every 
one will remember who gives atten- 
tion to commercial subjects —all 
parties were agreed as to the sound- 
ness and prosperous condition of 
our trade; and not a whisper was 
heard of credit being overstrained 
to support it. Not only the mer- 
cantile classes, but our most cool 
and observant economists held and 
expressed this opinion. How was 
it, then, that the trade which was 
not felt to be excessive in the 
summer, broke down so utterly at 
the end of autumn? How was it 
that the credit-system of the country, 
which supported that trade buoy- 
antly and prosperously in July and 
August, proved utterly unable to 
sustain it in November? Mani- 
festly, in that short interval, there 
must have been a great change: 
either Tiade must have experienced 
@ great expansion, or Credit must 
have become suddenly enfeebled. 
Which of these things was it which 
happened? In the altered relations 
between Trade and Credit, which 
caused trading to become or appear 
over-trading, was it on the side of 
Trade or on the side of Credit that 
the alteration took place? In the 
brief period that intervened be- 
tween the height of our prosperity 
and the depth of our adversity, was 
it Trade that extended itself, or 
Crelit that became crippled ? 

The storm came upon us from 
America: but when it was seen 
raging on the other side of the At- 
lantic, the journals which are the 
most observant critics of commer- 
cial affairs —the ‘Times’ and the 
‘Economist ’—were unhesitating in 
their assertions that a similar disas- 
ter would not extend to this country, 
so firm and healthy was the condi- 
tion of our trade. So late as the 
7th November, after several large 
failures had occurred — including 
the exceptionally bad ones of .Mac- 
donald and Monteith in Glasgow — 
the ‘ Economist’ continued to reiter- 
ate unhesitatingly its testimony to 
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the sound and prosperous character 
of British trade. “That this coun- 
try is intrinsically better off, as re- 
gards its obligations and financial 
position,” it said, “there can be 
no doubt.” In another editorial ar- 
ticle in the same number upon our 
Imports, it was remarked, that “one 
of the great sources of loss which 
have attended former periods of 
commercial pressure, has been the 
large accumulation of foreign pro- 
ducts in our warehouses—the con- 
sequence of extensive and improvi- 
dent importations, stimulated by 
high prices, and the necessary re- 
action which took place at such 
times;” but that “this cannot be 
said, at the present time, of any of 
the chief raw materials, if we ex- 
cept the single one of silk.” Again, 
in a leider upon our Exports, in the 
same number, the editor put and 
answered the following decisive 
questions :—‘Is there any evidence 
that the export trade of this coun- 


‘try during the last year has been 


of a forced character? Has there 
been any glut in the home market, 
either of raw materials or of manu- 
factured goods, which could have 
led to such a trade? Has there not, 
on the contrary, been a great scar- 
city of raw materials and a continu- 
ally rising price caused by an ex- 
tending demand? ‘The mere fact 
that failures have taken place in 
the United States which have led 
to heavy losses in this country in 
no way affects the general argu- 
ment — unless it can be shown that 
those failures have been caused by 
losses directly resulting from the 
imports from this country. No 
such proof exists. On the contrary,” 
&c. And in the same article, as if 
the real soundness of our trade 
could not be too ofen or too ex- 
plicitly stated, it was said :—“ Un- 
like the crisis of 1847, we have in 
the present year, in common with 
all Europe and the United States, 
instead of scarcity and famine, one 
of the most abundant harvests ever 
known; and, unlike the crisis of 
1847, when we had obligations to 
the extent of more than £150,060,000 
in the shape of railway-calls im- 
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pending over the country, our com- 
mercial classes are now more free 
from such demands upon their re- 
sources than they have been for 
many years.” 

These are weighty statements. 
Here is a writer — a recognised au- 
thority — carefully considering the 
whole subject, and speaking with 
all the official returns and private 
trade-circulars before him. Here is a 
man who, in the presence of a great 
danger, anxiously scans all parts 
of our position, to see if there are 
any weak points, and can find none. 
Again and again, the ‘Times’ ex- 
pressed a similar opinion, For ex- 
ample, on the 9th October, when 
the Bank began to raise the rate of 
discount, the leading journal in its 
City article remarked; “ As regards 
the broad trade of the empire, it is 
impossible to discern the cause of 
fear. Month by month our com- 
mercial payments increase in mag- 
nitude, and yet are met with a 
punctuality never surpassed. All 
the leading bankers will testify 
that thus far there is an absence 
even of those premonitory symp- 
toms which invariably warn them 
of the possibility of a coming 
struggie, long before the commun- 
ity at large have become awakened 
to it. Hence the belief may be 
confidently indulged that, although 
with our universally diffused trans- 
actions we must necessarily parti- 
cipate in every shock that occurs 
elsewhere, our commercial. prosper- 
ity is destined still to continue a 
marvel to the world.” The ‘Times’ 
and ‘ Economist’ were right in 
these statements as to the sound- 
ness of our trade. What, then, 
caused their anticipations to be so 
lamentably falsified by the issue ? 
Instead of remaining “a marvel to 
the world,” what caused our trade 
to break down utterly, covering 
fhe country with wrecks and mis- 
ery? The ‘Times’ and ‘Econo- 
mist’ erred in their calculations 
simply because they looked only 
to the state of trade, and overlook- 
ed the effect which the American 
panic would produce upon our mo- 
netary system. It was the failure 
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of the latter which occasioned the 
failure of the former. The cause 
of the crisis of 1857 was not bad 
trade, but a defective currency-law. 
It was not the fault of our com- 
merce, but of our monetary system. 
Afler the crisis had done its work, 
indeed, the impression became gen- 
eral that our commerce had been 
running wild; and the rumerous 
bankruptcies and suspensions were 
appealed to as showing that such 
must have been the case. This was 
an ex post facto argument of a most 
inconsequential kind. That thirty 
thousand soldiers died in a weck’s 
time — that week having witness- 
ed a battle— is certainly no proof 
that the army to which they be- 
longed was in a fiightfully bad 
sanitary condition. Doubtless the 
ailing soldiers of an army are sure 
to be knocked over in a hand-to- 
hand fight, but the proportion of 
such cases is insignificant; and 
thousands more perish who, but for 
the battle, might have lived in 
health and strength for the natural 
term of existence. The country 
knows to its cost that the failures 
and suspensions in 1857 were dis- 
astrously numerous ; but the ques- 
tion remains, What was the cause 
of them? — 

The supporters of the cry of over- 
trading founded their charge against 
the commercial classes on the fact 
that the export trade in 1857 was 
greater than it had ever heen before. 
lt had increased six millions above 
the highest amount in any previous 
year. True, in some of the previous 
years, there had been an increase 
not. only as great, but three times 
greater. That was undeniable: but,’ 
said the supporters of the over- 
trading theory, that does not 
matter: it is now obvious that our 
merchants and manufacturers have 
carried trade beyond the limits 
which the capital of the country 
can support. The amount of the 
increase on the year may have been 
only six millions, but these six 
milions have been an excess. An ex- 
port-trade of 122 millions, they said, 
is a forced and inflated trade, be- 
yond the requirements of the world, 
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and greater than our accumulated 
wealth can support. And when the 
exports fell—in consequence of the 
crisis, and of the stagnation of trade 
which followed — they appealed to 
this fact as a proof of the justice of 
their opinion, and said that this 
reduction in the amount of exports 
was simply owing to the country 
having returned to its normal 
amount of trade and of production. 
For the time, they had it all their 
own way. No one could bring 
ositive proof that they were wrong. 
t might be — though it was not 
probable — that British trade had 
reached and temporarily exceeded 
the maximum which the require- 
ments of the world permitted. But 
even if this had been the case, it was 
certainly unfair and ungenerous so 
bitterly to taunt the commercial 
classes, in the midst of their dis- 
asters, with recklessness and in- 
sanity, merely because they had 
exceeded a limit which—supposing 
it had existence—could not possibly 
be discovered save by actual ex- 
perience. 

But what is to be thought of such 
an allegation now? Actual expe- 
rience has been acquired, and what 
does it show ? Look back at the 
column of “our Nilometer,” which 
we give on a previous page, and see 
how insignificant was the increase of 
trade which was thought to be “ reck- 
less overtrading,” and the cause 
of all our calamities, seven years 
ago. Such an increase appears a 
bagatelle, and the ill-fated year, as 
figured in the returns of its trade, 
is passed over by the eye as a very 
ordinary one. Despite the limit 
which theorisers assigned to it as 
its ne plus ultra, British trade has 
continued to increase, and to an ex- 
tent which throws all former years 
into the shade. No sooner was the 
ear of stagnation, which necessar- 
ily followed the crisis of 1857, at an 
end, than trade not only resumed 
its old rate of progression, but be- 
gan to exceed it. In 1859 the ex- 
ports were eight and a half millions 
greater than those of 1857 ; in 1860 
they were fourteen millions greater ; 
and last year they were twenty-four 
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and a half millions greater than in 
1857. Yet no crisis came: the 
country was eminently prosperous, 
and every one rejoiced in the mar- 
vellous expansion of our industry 
and enterprise. Even the terrible 
cotton - dearth failed to reduce 
our exports to their amount in 
1857; and if any such reduction 
were to take place, it would justly 
be regarded as one of the greatest 
calamities which could befall us. 
A steady increase of trade on the 
part of this country is what may 
naturally be expected, and is much 
to be desired. In truth, if we con- 
sider the annual increase of our 
wealth and of our population, and 
the increasing facilities for trade 
with other countries, it will be evi- 
dent that when the Board of Trade 
returns are no greater for one year 
than for its predecessor, such a fact 
indicates not merely that we are 
not gaining ground, but that we are 
losing it. When the amount of 
labour in this country is annually 
increasing, and better markets are 
being opened for the produce of 
that labour, it is alike unnatural 
and unfortunate if our exports do 
not likewise show an annual in- 
crement. 

Although the “excess” of ex- 
ports shown by the Board of Trade 
returns was the chief ground upon 
which the charge of over-trading 
was brought against the commercial 
classes in 1857, another circum- 
stance, peculiar to the times, contri- 
buted notably to make the charge 
popular with the general public. 
This was the publicity then for the 
first time given to the examination 
of bankrupts. Failures, which pre- 
viously would have passed unnoticed 
by the public, then began to be re- 
ported in full detail in the newspa- 
pers, and became the subject of con- 
versation in every city and market- 
place in the kingdom. Scandal-lov- 
ers delighted to recount the extrava- 
gance of the bankrupt in his wines, 
furniture, and housekeeping, — how 
much went to keep up his dog-cart, 
and how much was lavished on his 
mistress ; while men of business 
dilated upon the nature and extent 
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of the “accommodation-system,” by 
which this reckless speculation and 
extravagance were carried on. It 
was the revelation of these cases 
that was new in 1857—not their 
occurrence. Such exceptional cases 
are, have been, and will continue to 
occur in every large and active com- 
mercial community. One may as 
well hope to sever shadow from sun- 
shine, or evil from good in this world, 
as to find a condition of trade in 
which many cases of recklessness and 
mismanagement do not co-exist with 
legitimate and profitable enterprise. 
Ceteris paribus, the more numerous 
a population is, the greater the 
amount of poverty, folly, and crime; 
and in like manner, and from the 
same cause, the brisker trade is, the 
more numerous will be the cases of 
bad trading. We may regret this, 
as we deplore the other imperfec- 
tions of human nature, but we can- 
not help it. It is a clog upon pros- 
perity, but not a barrier to progress. 
The population of these islands has 
doubled since this century began, 
and we are afraid to say how much 
more numerous are the cases of 
crime and poverty amongst us now 
than they were sixty years ago; 
but, despite these drawbacks, the 
nation has advanced immensely 
in its social condition and prosper- 
ity. Progress in Trade is just like 
progress in anything else. There 
may be, and doubtless are, a greater 
number of bad failures now than in 
former times, but certainly there 
are not more in proportion to the 
amount of trade carried on. And 
if, in 1857, among the scores of 
bankruptcy cases revealed in detail 
to the public, there were some of 
more than usual shamelessness and 
recklessness, it must be also remem- 
bered that there were dozens of 
cases of suspensions — probably re- 
presenting in value one half of all 
the failures that then occurred—in 
which the assets of the firms not only 
covered all their liablities, but great- 
ly exceeded them.* It may well 


be asked, how came this to be ? 
Here, at least, there was no “ over- 
trading.” The fault must have 
lain not in trade, but in something 
else. And that thing is the very 
element of the question which the 
supporters of the “ over-trading ” 
theory desire to overlook. It.is that 
“something in the circumstances 
of the country” which, as we have 
previously suggested interrogative- 
ly, on certain occasions makes our 
commercial classes appear to be 
over-trading when in truth they are 
not. This element is the opera‘'> 
of the Bank act ; and this © wu, 
and not periodical insanity on the 
part of the trading commnity, 
which is the fundamental and origi- 
nating cause of our recurrent crises. 
They are not ‘“ commercial,” but 
monetary crises. It is commerce 
indeed that suffers, but it is our 
monetary system which deals the 
blow. The commercial community 
is the vile corpus in which the 
disease chiefly operates, producing 
misery and ruin ; but it is the system 
pursued by the Bank, under Act of 
Parliament, which is the source and 
efficient cause of the calamity. 

Apart from the fatal operation of 
the Bank Act, what was the nature 
of the difficulty which our traders 
had to encounter? We cannot 
answer this question better than in 
the words of the ‘Times.’ Com- 
menting on the large failures that 
were taking place, it said: ‘Messrs. 
Dennistoun have houses in New 
York and New Orleans, and the 
almost total cessation of remittances 
from those points has rendered the 
stoppage unavoidable.... What 
has caused Messrs. Naylor, Vickers, 
& Co., and Messrs. Dennistoun to 
stop? The simple fact that each 
succeeding mail from America ar- 
rived without bringing them remit- 
tances of bills to enable them to 
apply for discount. Their capitals 
were ample.” + “Any firm with 
fair capital and credit is always 
prepared to meet a short strain ; 





* See a list of some of these cases given in the article on “ The Economy of 
Capital,” in the March number of the Magazine. 


¢ ‘ Times, “November 9, 1857. 











but few can be expected for weeks 
and weeks to discharge the cost of 
wages, raw material, and all the 
other items in the manufacture of 
the goods they have shipped, when 
the returns for these goods are 
stopped by a convulsion so violent 
and ‘so little foreseen that it is 
likened on the spot to an ‘attack of 
epilepsy.” * Such was the embar- 
rassment which our traders had to 
meet, — sudden, unforeseeable, and 
neither arising from nor revealing 
any fault on their part. The em- 
barrassment, also, was as tempo- 
rary in its nature as it was artificial. 
‘In America,” said the ‘Times,’ on 
the 13th of October, “the arrears 
now due to England and the Con- 
tinent are enormous, and are accu- 
mulating every week ; and the mo- 
ment the panic there subsides, and 
the influence of the fortnightly gold 
arrivals again begin to be felt, the 
scarcity of bills upon us may be as 
remarkable as their present abund- 
ance. There is, consequently, no- 
thing to excite apprehension that 
the disturbance will be protracted.” 
This, then, was the whole difficulty 
— perfectly artificial in its charac- 
ter, and temporary in its duration. 
Any man of common sense will 
wonder that so slight a difficulty 
should have led to so tremendous 
a crisis, Our traders had capital 
enough, but they could not get 
money. Their credit was unques- 
tioned, but our credit-system had 
wholly given way. Again, we ask, 
Why was this ? 

A word will explain the matter. 
A drain of gold—though, as we 
have shown, a merely superficial 
event, in no way necessarily con- 
nected with national loss, or ex- 
pressive of national indebtedness— 
under our present system, is the 
— cause of the recurrent “ crises” 

hich inflict such vast losses upon 
our commercial classes. In 1857, in 
consequence of the panic and tem- 
porary suspension of cash-payments 
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by the banks in the United States, 
there was a delay in the usual remit- 
tances from that country; and also, 
a million and a quarter of gold was 
sent thither from this country, 
partly for the purpose of purchas- 
ing American stocks, then unduly 
depreciated. Such investments, 
made by our capitalists, were as le- 
gitimate, and at least as profitable, 
as if iron or cotton goods had been 
exported to an equal value. But 
the export of property in specie, 
under our present system, has a 
very different effect from the export 
of property of other kinds. Merely 
temporary as was this absence of 
our usual reserve stock of specie, 
the operation of the Bank Act was 
such as to occasion an internal drain 
likewise, and ultimately, and very 
rapidly, shook down our fabric of 
trade altogether. The operation of 
the Bank Act, when a drain of gold 
takes place, is threefold—viz., 1. To 
raise the rate of discount even for 
first-class commercial bills to an ex- 
orbitant height; 2. To render many 
bills (i. ¢, the form of currency 
by which all our Jarger money trans- 
actions are carried on) unnegotiable, 
which in other circumstances would 
have been esteemed as_ perfectly 
good ; and, 3, at the culmination 
of the crisis, so to reduce the avail- 
able resources of the Bank as to 
render that establishment incapable 
of lending the customary assistance 
to firms upon any terms, — even 
though the solvency of these firms 
be as unquestioned as that of the 
Bank itself, and though their sus- 
pension would cause a panic which 
would endanger the position of 
every bank in the kingdom. For 
example, in November 1857, the 
great house of Peabody & Co., tem- 
porarily embarrassed by the sus- 
pension of payments in America, 
applied to the Bank for the loan of 
nearly a million sterling, which the 
Bank, with its power of issue re- 
stricted by the Act of 1844, was 





* ‘Times,’ Oct. 26, 1857. 


+ Tbid., Oct. 13, 1857. 


¢ In truth, so ephemeral was the difficulty, that within two months after the 
crisis reached its height, we had not only got from America all the gold that we 


had sent thither, but three times as much—namely £3,200,000. 
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unable to give; and all ‘London 
tottered,—for it was known that if 
that great firm went down, dozens 
more would fall with it, and the 
panic would become universal. The 
suspension of the Bank Act alone 
prevented this catastrophe, by re- 
laxing the arbitrary fetters on the 
Bank’s issues, and thereby enabling 
it to advance the sum required, We 
may add, so thoroughly solvent, in- 
deed excessively wealthy, was this 
temporarily embarrassed firm, that 
the’ private property of the chief 
partner was of itself held ‘by. the 
Bank to furnish sufficient security 
for this enormous, but urgently- 
needed, loan.* But if Peabody 
and Co., were saved —and .we re- 
joice that they were so—why were 
the Dennistoun’s, Nayler, Vickers 
and Co., and many others .sacri- 
ficed? The circumstances of all 
these firms were alike,— why was 
their fate different? Each had an 
ample capital—each, from no fal 
of its own, was temporarily embar- 
rassed ; why then was not the re- 
quired assistance given equally to 
all? ‘Simply ‘because we Have an 
unworkable Bank ‘Act which it is a 
point of honour with some theo- 
rists, and a point of self-interest 
with all money-dealers, to uphold 
to the last, though trade and in- 
dustry go to wreck and ruin. 
Without discounts, there can be 
no trade. A stoppage of discounts 
on the part. of the Bank brings the 
whole fabric of industry’ to the 
ground. The rate of discount has 
been extremely high of late. Trade 
has’ now'to pay twice as much. for 
its usual discounts as it did in 
similar circumstances ten-years ago. 
It may be, though it certainly is 
not probable, that the profits of 
traders are so much greater now 
thanformerly that they can afford 
to pay these higher rates of dis- 
count: and if such be the case, 
bankers of course are quite justified 
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in exacting them. Bankers have 
to. make a. profit on money, just as 
traders make a profit on goods, and 
the higher they can raise the rate, 
‘the better . for themselves.. , But 
there is one point about which 
there can be no dispute. ‘Trade 
must haye discounts. Yet, under 
the existing regime, these fail Trade 
at the very times when they are 
most urgently required, e Bank 
turns its back upon Trade ; the Act 
says “No—you cannot have your 
bills‘ discounted upon any terms,” 
even while there are. six or seven 
millions of gold in the Bank.. Those 
millions are wholly . withdrawn 
from Trade; . they were, set apart, 
in 1844, for the’ purpose of securing 
the convertibility of the note,—a 
convertibility, be it noted, which 
is never endangered, seeing that 
the public never, want gold if they: 
can get notes. Moreover, there is a 
great blunder in, the framing of the 
Act; videlicite that these six or seven 
millions are absolutely useless for the 
purpose, for. which they were set 
apart, When the Bank has exhaust- 
ed its powers of issue as restricted 
by the Act, it has still these millions 
of gold on hand—yet not one soye- 
reign of that. immense sum can be 
used, either for discounting. -pur- 
poses, or in exchange for notes, 
without violating the Act. . The 
reserve, in fact, as established by 
the Act, is useless. These seven 
millions cannot be: used to casha 
single. note,—so that they are help- 
less to preserve convertibility. Yet 
for the sake of keeping up. this 
inert , deposit, these millions are 
withdrawn, from, banking purposes, 
and the whole. commerce of the 
country. is periodically _ sacrificed. 
A drain of gold comes—a panic and 
“ crisis”. ensue—the. Bank restricts 
its discounts, and Trade is brought 
.to the.ground. This, in brief, is the 

osition. . How, long -will it be al- 
owed to last? . . 





* For some graphic and interesting 


incidenta ‘connected with the. threatened. 


failure of this great firm, and of the ‘eminent philanthropist who was at the head 
of it, see the recently published ‘Notes on Speculation’ by. that veteran <ity 


man Mr, Morier Evans. 
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THE DEATH OF SPEKE. 


Iy the season when the leaves change from green. to brown, and are 
swept round and round by the eerie autumn winds—when the summer 
purposes are ended, and those of winter are not yet begun—in the midst 
of the customary changes though which, year after year, we have all 
passed from summer into winter,—the electric wires, startle us with the 
astounding news that the boldest explorer of the age has been killed 
in an English stubble-field by the accidental discharge of a gun. The 
world stands in breathless awe at such an event. It had but bare 
time to master that stirring history of patience, faith, endurance, and 
courage crowned with success, when it learned that the hero of the 
great triumph had become for ever deaf to the echoes of its applause 
—that the freat heart beat no more with aspirations of achievements 
to come. It is impossible to overlook the parallel with Bruce, and 
the life extinguished by such an accident as might befall a London 
alderman, whose whole perils of existence lie in the transit between 
the drawing-room and the dining-room; and those who are least prone 
to read special meanings in the decrees of. Providence cannot well avoid 
an inference from events which seem to justify their favourite scepti- 
cism by confounding the.. knowledge. of the wise, and proving how 
little is to be predicted of ultimate effects from apparent causes. He 
who had for years stood face to face with death in all its forms— who 
Had thus more fully than perhaps any other living man mastered all 
the causes and sources of danger to life—swept away by the kind of 
casualty that occasionally picks off an inexperienced schoolboy! What 
a terrible reminder of the fallibility of man! What an awfully solemn 
sermon on the text which tells us that the race is not always to the 
swift nor the battle to the strong! Had the event occurred in that 
classic age when seeking the source of the Nile was proverbial as 4 
hunt after the unattainable, the great lyric might have grouped it with 
the abstulit clarum cita mors Achillem, and the other incongruities whick 
show that human nature is not constituted to achieve perfection. 

The world knows what it has lost in the tried soldier, the bold ex 
plorer, and the sagacious discoverer; but to a little special world nearet 
to him, his death is the closing of a friendly eye—the extinction of 
a sunny smile, In the best sense of the word, he was very amiable, 
The charm of his sweet temper and kindly ways fell: on all who came 
into friendly intercourse with hiv: and it was a sincere and fundamental 
amiability, fulfilling the precept of a modern sage, who said, “ The best 
way to make people like you is to appear to like them, and the best way 
to appear to like them is really to like them.” By the friendly hearth, 
in fact, he had so much good-humour, docility, and pliability about 
trifles, that people who saw no more of him might have formed the 
utterly mistaken notion that hé was infirm of purpose, and wanting in 
the hardness of character necessary for great achievements. And so he 
realised that fine old idea of true chivalry, in which the hero in the field 
became a lamb at home. ; 

Children, the most sure judges of true goodness of nature, were de 
lighted with him. He took to them, not with the patronising air of 
people doing the benevolent, but as one of themselves. De Quincey iy 
one of the most spiritual of his essays, speaks of ‘tthe eternal child” that 
dwells in’ fine natures—the remnant of the simplicity and candour of 
childhood surviving through the sagacity and strength of manhood and 
its contests with the world. No man had more of this than Speke. In. 
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_a group. of children he took and communicated enjoyment; . and_ their 


sports were actually sport to the hunter of the tiger and hippopotamus, 
Even. while these reminiscences are passing through the mind, a little 
group, with subdued voices, are recalling his kindly romps, and especially 
that occasion when an illustrious table was spread for him in vain, be- 
cause it was a gala-day, and he could not drag himself from the genuine 
enjoyment he felt in the sports of a group of. children who were making 
the long paseeges and hiding-holes of a quaint old house ring with their 
shouts and their laughter. 

This genial assimilation with young folks and: their enjoyments was a 
very pleasing feature, but it waS one of many that went together to form 
the noble simplicity of his nature. This was shown powerfully in the 
way in which he bore his honours, Both when he returned triumphant, 
and when he issued the wondrous narrative of his difficulties and.their 
conquest, the great lionising world was roaring at his heels, demanding 
him as its prey, but he heeded it not. He did not, like valgar repudiators 
of popularity, let it overtake him that he might; conspicuously repel it, 
but. he kept quiet at his work and among his friends, avoiding all occa- 
sions. of notoriety. To this line of conduct he made one. characteristic 
exception. Like many Englishmen who become famous, he had a little 
world of his own in his own county of Somerset, where his social position 
was possibly an object of as much real pride and satisfaction as his wide 
fame. He belonged to an old county family of worebipfal repute for 
many centuries, So when one of the Spekes of Jordans became famous 
over the world, his fame was part of the property of the district, in which 
its inhabitants must partake; .and_ in his kindly nature he submitted 
with the best grace to the ovation offered him in his native district, 
knowing that to eyade it would be a sore mortification to old friends and 
good neighbours. dat 

One who had risen so high could not escape the fate. of eminence to 
bring forth carpers and detractors. A solemn silence will now pervade 
the field of strife. We refer to it merely. for the purpose of dropping a 
word of explanation on what seemed: the most plausible charge brought 
forward by his censors—that in his books he has not done full justice to 
other persons who haye laboured meritoriously, though with imperfect 
success, in the field of his triumph. It might be a sufficient answer to 
any such charge, that he does not profess to write the history of African 
exploration and discovery, but merely to narrate what he himself did 
and saw. But all who personally knew him would acquit him of an 
design to be even, passively ungenerous, Every one who reads his fre 
narratives will see that he has not been trained in the art and mystery 
of professional book-making, The book-writer, like the lawyer and the, 
actor, has certain traditional conventionalities, and among them one of 
the most tiresome is the acknowledgment ‘of obligations to intelligent 
assistants. If you analyse and estimate the rounded sentences in which 
these acknowledgments are usually expressed, you will invariably find 
that they tend to uplift the glory of the author. They place him in 
that rank most envied of all the niches in the temple of fame — that 
of the master-mind that can find good human tools wherewith his 
fame and fortune are to be hewn out. There are no better samples 
of insolent condescension to be found than these acknowledgments of 
assistance as they are commonly expressed. Speke was not suffi- 
cieritly adroit in the craft of book-making to be acquainted with the 
method of that form of pride that apes humility; nor, if he had been 
instructed in it, would it probably have commended itself to his accept- 
ance. He told his own story plainly and frankly, and left others to tell 
theirs. Before the world he thus put in no claim to the reputation of 
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generosity ; “and the world did not know, and had no right to judge, 
whether generosity was or was not among his qualifications. 

Those who came close to him saw that he posseSsed it in large m 
and that nothing could be more contrary to his nature than to be penu- 
rious, or unjust to any man. He was a cheerful giver. All men have 
their defects, and it was easy to see that careless profusion and inability 
to say “ No” were among his. | Without the unamiable antithesidattributed 
to the great Roman revolutionist of being alient appetens, he had a dis- 

osition to be svi profusus. He was penurious to no one but himself. 
When saving funds for his great enterprise, he lived for some time with 
® parsimoniousness scarcely prudent; and, on the other hand, when he 
thought the Government had not dealt with proper generosity to his 
black assistants, he rewarded them liberally from his own resources. 

Our own readers have had the privilege of a ve and fuller acquaint- 
ance with Captain Speke than the rest of the world has enjoyed. It was 
here that, some six years ago, he gave the stirring narrative of his first 
adventures. in Africa, and announced the dawning of his great discovery. 

In giving to the world a narrative of events so distant and marvellous, 
and so utterly out of the reach of all the ordinary checks on accuracy, 
everything depended on the character of the narrator; and the editor was 
thus brought into a communion with him much closer and more personal - 
than is usually necessary in the communications of contributor and editor. 
The better he was known, the stronger became both the respect and the 
attachment he inspired. The two had many friendly copes, and 
one especially left an impression never to be effaced. It was ‘a pleasant 
summer evening, and both were strolling together under the shadow of 
trees smoking and talking over the great project. It was remarked to him 
that he had already risked his life to an extent far beyond the average 
dangers which the human being is likely to escape, and he should con- 
sider the feelings of those to whom he was dear—of his parents especi- 
ally—before setting forth again. ‘With a light in his eye neyer to be for- 
gotten, he expressed the inner force that was driving him on to his 
destiny. He knew, he said, that he had hit on the Source of the Nile; 
he must complete his work. How would he feel if any foreigner should 
take from Britain the honour of the discovery ?—rather die a hundred 
times! In this and many other conversations, he communicated so much 
confidence in his indomitable nature to his auditor, that when the months 
passed on without tidings, and the world gave him up as lost, there re- 
mained in one breast, at least, a faith that he would return, and return 
acinons o as he did. It is fortunate for the world that the triumph 
preceded the catastrophe. It is the remaining consolation of his friends 
that no man of the age is safer for immortality. He who achieved what 
mankind had been struggling after for three throusand years, is sure to be 
remembered as long as the earth exists and is inhabited. 














